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Calcutta: 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS 

OP 

CALCUTTA, 

EMBRACING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS  FORMED  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS,  AND  OFFICIALLY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES, 

BY 

F.  P.  STRONG, 

SURGEON,  2I-P  ERGUNNAHS. 


TO  THOS.  SMITH,  Esq. 

Third  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  and  Superintending 

Surgeon. 

Art.  VII. — Correspondence  connected  with  the  Topography 
of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  Communicated  by  F.  P. 
Strong,  Esq.  Civil  Surgeon,  Calcutta  Sudder,  dc. 

August  29 th,  1837. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  circular  of  July  29th,  forwarding 
for  my  perusal  a letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Board  to  your  address,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Board 
to  afford  every  practicable  assistance  to  such  gentlemen 
as  may  be  engaged  in  drawing  up  topographical  accounts 
of  stations  in  your  division  ; I have  the  honor  to  forward 
copies  of  several  papers,  written  some  years  ago,  upon 
this  city,  its  suburbs,  the  salt  marshes,  and  the  Sundar- 
bans,  south-east  to  the  sea  ; and  to  which  I have  added 
notes  in  the  margin  in  further  elucidation.  I also  have 
annexed  other  papers  more  lately  written,  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  a letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  writ- 
ten by  a committee  which  was  formed  of  gentlemen  in  the 
suburbs  in  consequence  of  my  first  communication  upon  the 
subject  in  1828.  A small  map  shewing  the  bearing  of  the 
different  parts  alluded  to  is  appended,  in  which  Mr.  Tassin 
has,  at  my  request,  painted  the  Salt  Lake  of  a bluish  color, 
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and  the  low  thick  salt-water  j an  gal,  between  the  further  end 
of  the  lake  and  Tarda,  green  ; while  he  has  represented  the 
lands  granted  to  various  persons  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1829  and  in  1830,  in  yellowish  green  color;  to  shew  their 
position,  the  line  drawn  with  carmine  points  out  the  new 
eastern  canal,  the  purple  shews  the  old  route  by  Tolly’s  Nul- 
lah, and  the  orange  shews  the  route  by  channel  creek.  This 
is  a map  made  only  last  year,  and  is  not  the  map  I allude  to 
in  my  papers  for  further  information.  There  is  a large  one 
of  the  lake  and  Calcutta  by  the  late  Captain  Prinsep,  giving 
the  levels  also ; and  there  are  other  larger  maps  by  Tassin, 
of  Calcutta  and  the  Sundarbans,  shewing  all  the  individual 
grantee’s  grounds,  numbered,  and  pointing  out  the  new  east- 
ern navigation,  projected,  and  partly  carried  into  execution, 
by  the  late  Major  Schalch,  in  a more  particular  manner  than 
this  small  map  will  admit  of.  One  of  the  letters  annexed  will 
shew  that  I was  called  upon  by  the  late  Governor  General 
Lord  William  Bentinck  to  attend  a committee  at  the  Govern- 
ment House  upon  the  subject  of  draining  Calcutta,  and  the 
drainage  and  filling  up  of  the  Salt-water  Lake.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  His  Lordship 
alluded  to  his  own  experience  in  such  matters  having  induced 
him  to  call  this  meeting,  in  order  that  it  might  be  continued 
by  his  successor,  and  mentioned  his  communications  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  their  assent  to  his  views  in  the  affair 
of  draining  the  lake.  The  committee  was  to  meet  again,  but 
His  Lordship’s  illness  prevented  it,  and  the  subject  appears  to 
have  slept  ever  since,  except  that  the  public  prints  have  occa- 
sionally thrown  out  the  views  of  different  writers  interested 
both  for,  and  against.  His  Lordship  had  his  own  plan  for 
draining  the  lake  printed,  together  with  that  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Prinsep,  and  his  questions  to  that  gentleman  and  the 
answers  thereto.  There  were  also  some  other  papers  annexed 
to  these,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  all  of  which  I gave  to 
Sir  John  Grant,  who  lias  given  them  to  Lord  Auckland.  They 
are  interesting  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  papers, 
and  should  I be  able  to  obtain  a copy  from  the  Military 
Board,  or  elsewhere,  I will  send  them  to  you.  I would  add, 
that  when  I first  waited  upon  the  Governor  General,  no  part 
of  the  eastern  circular  canal  had  been  commenced  upon,  not 
a hoe  had  been  applied  to  the  ground,  nor  had  a tree  been 
felled;  and  I then  understood,  that  although  the  whole  ground 
had  been  purchased  by  Government  for  the  entire  line  of  the 
new  eastern  canal,  from  its  entrance  from  the  Bagh-bazar 
floodgates,  to  the  old  Entally  canal  which  runs  into  the  lake, 
yet,  that  some  obstruction,  or  difficulty,  presented  itself  to 
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this  improvement  being  effected.  Viewing  this  as  the  nucleus 
of  all  improvement  with  a view  to  effect  a healthiness  in  this 
city,  I took  with  me  a map  of  Calcutta,  with  the  projected 
canal  drawn  out  in  pencil,  the  more  clearly  to  point  out  what 
I conceived  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I was  gratified  to 
find  that  His  Lordship  took  the  same  view  of  it  that  I did, 
and  acted  upon  it,  though  I was  given  to  understand  that  he 
met  with  considerable  opposition  ; it  is  now  however  finished, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  time,  there  is  considerable  traffic 
upon  it,  and  the  monthly  tolls  form  a considerable  item  of 
profit,*  although  the  failure  of  the  mercantile  houses  has  ma- 
terially deteriorated  the  value  of  the  ground  Government  have 
to  dispose  of  on  each  side  of  this  canal.  It  has  six  suspen- 
sion bridges  over  it,  and  a pucka  road  on  its  western  bank. 

The  first  paper  marked  1828,  may  be  considered  entirely 
topographical,  and  wfas  written  about  the  time  that  I addressed 
the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut  upon  the  general  unhealthiness 
of  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  I informed  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral that  I had  made  such  a report  in  my  official  correspondence 
with  that  Court,  and  I found  afterwards  that  my  remarks  wrere 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council.  This  led  to  a communication  with  the  magistrate  of 
the  suburbs,  and  24-Pergunnahs,  then  one  district,  bringing 
my  report  to  his  notice,  and  desiring  his  attention  upon  the 
subject;  he  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Entally  committee,  and  some  time  afterwards  Mr.  John 
Master,  the  magistrate,  shewed  me  a plan  of  his  own  for  the 
improvement  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  sites  were  marked  upon 
his  map  of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  where  he  proposed  to  have 
large  tanks  excavated  and  roads  made.  Besides  this,  the 
Entally  committee  had  several  interviews  with  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  gave  into  His  Lordship’s  hands,  their  plans  of 
improvement,  of  which  the  letter  I have  alluded  to  and  annex- 
ed, forms  only  apart;  they  also  gave  in  maps  of  the  jangals, 
roads,  and  grounds  generally,  and  the  then  price  of  the  land, 
&c.  ; sites  for  tanks  were  I know  fixed  upon  and  marked  ; but 
His  Lordship  went  up  the  country,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  second  paper  was  written  some  months  afterwards,  and 
may  be  considered  as  departing  in  a small  degree  from  strict 

* By  a Statement  in  Appendix  I.  page  145,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  late  Clerk  to  the 
Municipal  Committee,  it  appears  that  there  is  a Surplus  Balance  up  to  30tli  April, 
1345,  of  15,14,782  Rupees,  in  favor  of  the  Calcutta  Canals  exclusive  of  Interest, 
while  the  receipts  of  the  two  following  years  were 

1845- 46 1,93,750  1 1 

1846- 47  1,95,574  5 1 

The  Ballighatta  Canal  previous  to  the  excavation  of  the  Circular  Canal  only 
yielded  17,797  Rs.  per  annum,  it  yielded  in  the  year  1845,  1,38,745. 
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topography,  since  I have  intermixed  the  subject  of  soils,  and 
of  boring  for  water,  agriculture,  &c. ; but  as  regards  the  proper 
formation  of  tanks,  the  draining  off  of  water,  and  wells,  perhaps 
these  subjects  may  be  considered  admissible  as  regarding  pub- 
lic health.  The  new  canal  had  been  begun,  and  was  rapidly 
going  on,  and  that  work  threw  some  light  upon  the  general 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  given  by  Sir 
Hide  East,  that  the  dampness  of  the  climate  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  moist  nature  of  the  soil,  which  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  full  of  springs  ; and  it  also  confirmed  his  opinion 
of  an  ancient  forest  having  in  former  times  existed  much  be- 
low the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  which  however  may  have 
been  forced  by  torrents  to  their  present  position,  as  numerous 
and  large  trees  were  every  where  met  with,  many  of  them  in 
an  erect  position.*  Such  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
new  canal  made  by  Major  Schalcb,  running  eastward  from  the 
other  end  of  the  lake  at  Bamonghotta  to  Hussingabad,  some 
of  the  wood  had  arrived  almost  at  the  state  they  call  lignite. 
Most  other  parts  of  this  paper  are  essentially  topographical, 
and  point  particularly  to  facts,  and  to  unhealthy  localities,  and 
although  towards  the  end  of  the  paper  I have  advocated  parti- 
cularly the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Sundarbans,  as  well  as 
coffee  and  sugar,  I do  not  like  to  separate  or  divide  the  paper, 
for  I advise  the  measure  as  a main  means  of  reducing  the 
jangal  and  forest,  and  consequently  of  reducing  malaria.  And 
if  my  third  paper  should  be  thought  to  give  a long  detail  re- 
garding boring,  it  yet  shews  the  exertions  that  were  necessary 
on  my  part  to  keep  the  experiment  going  ; and  we  have  now 
attained  a depth  of  upwards  of  400  feet,  well  tubed  with  cast 
iron,  and  the  operation  is  going  on  with  spirit.  My  further 
remarks  advocating  the  cutting  down  the  Sundarban  jangals, 
will,  I hope,  though  a little  lengthy,  be  pardoned  as  tending 
to  produce  a more  healthy  state  than  at  present  exists.  I fancy 
myself  further  borne  out  in  not  selecting  parts  only  of  these 
papers,  or  altering  their  original  diction,  from  the  “ sketch" 
of  a plan  for  memoirs  on  medical  topography  sent  round  with 
the  circular  by  the  Medical  Board  to  guide  us  in  some  degree. 
I there  see  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  wells,  morasses,  bogs,  and 


* The  superintendent,  a very  intelligent  native,  informs  me  that  in  the  canal 
beyond  the  lake  the  trees  were  many  of  them  very  large,  and  were  found  in  the 
greatest  number  about  30  miles  beyond  the  lake  near  Hussingabad;  many  were 
very  rotten,  the  rest  were  used  for  burning.  Among  them  he  recognized  the  soon- 
dry,  the  byen,  the  gouah,  and  other  forest  trees;  their  trunks  were  of  all  sizes,  and 
he  supposes  that  along  a line  of  30  miles  they  were  in  number  from  5 to  15  in  a 
mile.  As  to  the  depth  of  such  trees  those  I saw  in  the  nearer  circular  canal  had 
their  roots  about  or  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  I saw  a large  tree 
about  the  same  depth  in  a tank  digging  on  the  borders  of  the  lake : the  workmen 
said  this  was  a jack  tree. 
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canals  noted  as  points  on  which  the  topographer  should  bestow 
considerable  attention,  as  they  so  materially  affect  the  dryness 
or  moisture  of  a country.  The  deposits,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  are  also  mentioned,  and  among  several  other 
matters  which  I had  touched  upon,  I find  evaporation  of  sur- 
face, and  vegetable  products  mentioned,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  villages  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  ascertainable  by  the  inspection  of  their  wells  ; and  the  state 
of  agriculture,  and  population,  being  also  mentioned,  makes 
me  hope  that  I shall  not  be  blamed  for  not  leaving  out  what  1 
have  said  of  Baron  Humboldt,  and  also  of  the  campine  of 
Brabant  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  able  man’s  remarks 
upon  the  same ; and  I need  not  apologize  for  what  I have 
stated  from  Macculloch’s  work  on  the  prevalence  of  epizotic 
diseases  appearing  among  cattle,  at  the  noted  seasons  of  epi- 
demic fever  among  men,  because  I find  in  the  “ sketch  ” cir- 
culated by  the  Board,  that  that  is  a subject  that  should  he 
inquired  into  by  the  topographer.  Indeed,  I should  have 
found  a difficulty  in  making  any  alterations  in  my  papers. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  papers  I have  alluded 
to  Mr.  Martin’s  paper  on  the  medical  topography  of  Calcutta 
and  its  suburbs ; but  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  I have  omit- 
ted to  refer  to,  but  which,  as  surgeon  to  the  suburbs  and  24- 
Pergunnahs,  I ought  perhaps  to  notice.  Mr.  Martin  suggests 
that  the  police  surgeon  should  report  upon  the  state  of  habi- 
tations, sewers,  streets,  roads,  tanks,  &c.,  and  that  he  “ should 
also  report  minutely  on  the  state  of  the  suburbs .”  The  late 
Dr.  Yos,  the  then  Police  surgeon,  in  whose  opinion,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  improvement  in  the  suburbs  I fully  concur,  was 
accordingly  called  upon  by  Mr.  Martin  for  his  sentiments. 
Mr.  Martin  was  not  I believe  aware  that  my  duties  as  surgeon 
to  the  suburbs,  had  not  only  brought  to  my  attention  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  had  induced  me,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  date  of  his  papers,  to  make  the  repeated  reports  de- 
tailed in  the  accompanying  papers.  I merely  allude  to  this, 
as  any  person  reading  only  Mr.  Martin’s  papers,  might  be  led 
to  infer,  from  the  suggestion  to  extend  the  duties  of  the  Police 
surgeon  to  the  suburbs,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  suburbs  had 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  obvious  causes  affecting  the  health  of 
that  portion  of  the  district  under  his  charge,  whilst  in  reality, 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  representation  of  their  bad  effects, 
that  the  various  causes  of  unhealthiness  in  the  suburbs  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  in  their  full  vigor  until,  as  I am  glad  to 
observe,  they  have  at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  other  medical 
officers  besides  myself.  Finding  that  the  printed  papers 
advocating  the  fever-hospital,  See.  were  in  circulation,  I for- 
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warded  to  the  Government  the  three  first  of  the  accompanying- 
papers,  and  that  upon  the  effect  of  the  inundations,  and  I 
received  from  Mr.  Mangles  an  answer,  that  my  opinions 
would  not  be  overlooked  when  the  matters  to  which  they 
relate  came  under  the  consideration  of  Government.  I annex 
a copy  of  the  correspondence  for  your  information. 

The  fourth  paper  which  I admit  to  be  rather  rambling  and 
irregular  in  its  character,  was  written,  as  far  as  1 can  recollect 
in  1830,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Captain  Herbert;  and  is  in 
continuation  of  some  papers  I had  already  given  him  upon  the 
same  subject,  but  which  had  relation  more  particularly  to  the 
city  and  native  town  of  Calcutta,  also  including  the  lake  and 
Sundarbans  ; but  Captain  Herbert  required  further  information 
respecting  the  suburbs,  as  the  filthy  state  of  them  he  thought 
was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  sickness  here.  He  said  he 
considered  that  in  these  parts,  there  was  not  sufficient  space 
to  breathe,  without  inhaling  disease,  and  that  the  luxurious 
growth  of  vegetation  every  where  existing  among  the  huts 
and  villages,  produced  the  malarious  atmosphere,  which  not 
only  influenced  the  suburbs  but  extended  its  effects  to  the 
city.  He  intended  to  have  published  his  opinions  in  his 
Gleanings  in  Science,  as  remarks  on  the  Malarial  Topography 
of  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood.  Indeed  he  had  begun 
this  paper,  and  had  considerably  advanced  in  it,  when  his 
departure  from  the  Presidency  caused  him  to  transfer  the 
work  to  other  hands,  and  he  then  gave  up  his  paper  upon 
malaria. 

This  paper  or  memorandum  is  copied  from  a rough  paper 
intended  simply  as  a skeleton  for  Capt.  Herbert  to  build  upon  ; 
loosely  written  as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  topography,  as  it  contains  some  allusion  to  facts,  which  may 
not  be  altogether  useless. 

All  the  above  papers  were  written  seven  or  eight  years  ago : 
but  the  next  paper,  or  letter,  which,  although  long,  is  a ques- 
tion altogether  about  climate,  was  for  the  information  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  districts  contiguous  to  Calcutta ; and 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  issued  on  the  part  of  Government, 
endeavouring  if  possible  to  select  the  more  healthy  from  the 
unhealthy  districts,  with  a view  to  send  prisoners  who  are 
banished,  to  those  districts  that  are  found  to  be  the  most 
healthy.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  letter,  that  I enter  upon  the 
subject  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  I can  command  ; 
the  subject  was  a difficult  one,  and  it  was  an  answer  to  a cir- 
cular which  was  addressed  to  all  the  other  civil  surgeons  as 
well  as  to  the  magistrate ; and  the  commissioner  informs  me 
that  my  letter  was  the  only  one  of  all  those  he  received  that 
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lie  had  forwarded  to  the  superior  Court,  the  Sudder  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  and  he  said  he  did  so,  because  he  thought  it  con- 
tained a good  deal  of  useful  information  ; such  being  the 
case,  I hope,  I shall  be  pardoned  for  forwarding  it  to  you  on 
this  occasion. 

Perhaps  the  health  of  prisoners  in  a district  may  not  be 
altogether  a very  bad  criterion  of  the  healthiness,  or  other- 
wise of  a district.  The  question  had  reference  to  banished 
prisoners  and  those  in  the  Allipore  jail  being  all  banished 
prisoners  and  for  life  also,  induced  me  to  make  a comparison 
of  the  mortality  among  them  for  a series  of  years.  I found 
the  average  mortality  little  more  than  5 per  cent,  which  con- 
sidering that  every  man  must  die  there,  in  the  proportion  did 
not  appear  great.  In  cities  and  other  places,  and  depart- 
ments as  in  the  army  with  a regiment,  or  in  other  services, 
they  retire,  become  pensioned  or  otherwise  quitting,  leaye  the 
field  for  others,  and  do  not  remain  to  swell  the  mortality ; 
but  in  this  jail  where  men — many  of  them  coming  in  advanced 
in  age — are  located  for  life,  a larger  mortality  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected than  among  other  bodies.  I therefore  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  healthily  situated,  and  it  will  not  appear 
inconsistent  with  my  opinion  expressed  in  the  former  letter, 
as  to  the  general  causes  of  unhealthiness,  because  those  causes 
are  obviated  in  this  particular  case.  The  jail  is  an  open  space 
clear  of  jangal,  and  these  prisoners  are  free  to  breathe  good 
pure  air  in  the  absence  of  all  jangal,  filth,  bad  water  and 
other  nuisances  of  which  I complain  as  affecting  the  suburbs 
generally.  The  air  is  clear,  and  the  jail  tank  probably  the 
best  of  any,  either  in  or  near  Calcutta ; and  I think  it  is  an 
instance  which  goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  see  sickness  and  death  produced  by  malaria  where 
it  is  allowed  to  exist ; as  for  instance,  in  the  character  of  the 
diseases  and  death  which  I allude  to  in  the  margin  of  my 
second  paper,  in  the  case  of  Prince  Sooroodeen  who  allowed 
jangal  to  grow  up  to  his  very  doors  at  Russapaglah,  and 
whose  continuance  of  life  for  several  years  was  a source  of 
surprise  to  myself.  It  may  be  that  the  quantity  of  opium 
he  took  may  for  a time  have  counteracted  the  poison  of  mala- 
ria which  killed  his  only  two  sons  when  infants,  and  spread 
disease  among  his  domestics.  The  Mr.  Ward  I allude  to  in 
the  margin  of  the  memorandum  for  Captain  Herbert,  is 
another  strong  instance  I would  add  in  proof,  and  in  addition 
to  the  facts  and  localities  I point  out  in  my  earlier  papers, 
I am  sorry  now  to  add  another  case  to  swell  the  list  of  morta- 
lity arising  from  the  same  cause.  In  all  other  respects,  a 
most  intelligent  native  doctor  who  had  been  in  my  service  for 
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nearly  twenty  years,  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
continuance  in  his  family  house  at  Bhawanipore  surrounded 
by  malaria  would  be  the  death  of  him.  1 often  so  assured 
him,  and  took  the  greatest  pains  for  a year  or  two,  but  all 
without  effect;  and  old  jangal  piggery  inhabited  by  chumars 
and  pigs  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  his  diseases  were 
first  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  dysentery,  spleen,  and 
he  died  dropsical. 

The  Allipore  jail  I consider  to  be  situated  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  whole  of  Allipore  being  perhaps 
somewhat  higher,  and  better  drained,  or  from  the  nature  of  its 
soil,  which  is  sandy,  does  appear  to  me  to  have  advantages 
over  all  the  other  suburbs,  if  perhaps  the  open  and  airy  part 
of  Balleegunge  be  excepted.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  the 
inundation  of  1833  which  produced  sickness  in  every  house 
in  Garden  Reach,  had  not  any  serious  effects  either  in  the 
open  parts  of  Balleegunge,  or  Allipore,  while  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  of  the  suburbs  were  considerable  sufferers,  and 
great  mortality  was  produced  among  the  native  population  of 
those  parts. 

The  consequence  of  this  flooding  was  felt  even  in  the  city, 
for  by  the  Police  reports  the  mortality  in  1833  nearly  doubled 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  no  doubt  increased  by  the  vast 
number  of  the  24-Pergunnah  sufferers,  both  rich  and  poor 
flocking  into  the  city,  turned  out  of  their  habitations  by  the 
floods,  and  arriving  also  for  medical  aid,  as  I have  remarked 
in  my  paper  upon  the  subject  written  just  after  the  inundation. 
The  soil  of  Balleegunge  I have  found  by  the  borings  I have 
made  there  to  be  very  sandy,  (indeed  the  place  takes  its  name 
from  balu  or  sand,  which  is  highly  calculated  to  carry  off  or 
absorb  superfluous  water  ; and  I would  here  remark  that  the 
lands  to  the  south  east  as  far  as  Gurriah-haut,  and  very  far 
beyond  that  place  are  an  open  plain,  occasionally  with  the 
exception  of  garden  cultivation,  cultivated  with  rice  or  tobacco 
to  the  extent  of  many  miles,  say  twenty  ; and  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  villages  are  to  be  seen,  and  these  at  a great 
distance  from  each  other.  It  appears  to  me,  and  I wish  to 
press  it  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  this  subject, 
that  the  malaria  Calcutta  has  to  complain  of  is  very  greatly, 
although  not  entirely  in  the  surrounding  crowded  villages  and 
more  particularly  those  to  the  eastward  between  the  Salt  Lake, 
and  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  for  admitting  what  now  seems  to  be 
uncontradicted,  that  this  lake  is  highly  productive  of  malaria 
— the  air,  when  the  wind  is  eastward  of  us  has  to  find  its  way 
to  our  city,  only  over  swam  ps,  jangals  and  villages  themselves 
highly  productive  of  the  same  malaria,  and  therefore  not 
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calculated  to  dispel  the  evil.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  Cal- 
cutta when  the  wind  is  south,  is  that  it  passes  over  a large 
tract  of  country  with  very  few  villages  ; besides  which  there 
is  the  fine  maidan  south  of  the  city  to  neutralize  what  malaria 
it  possibly  may  contain  ; a similar  remark  may  be  said  to 
apply  in  some  degree  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north, — -and  on 
the  west  the  river  is  some  safeguard,  but  the  eastern  is  noto- 
riously the  bad  wind,  and  I think  here  it  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for. 

Should  the  researches  now  making  tend  to  a better  know- 
ledge of  these  facts,  some  attempts  at  improvement  may  com- 
mence. Very  slow  and  gradual  improvements  have  no  doubt, 
been  adopted  by  the  fewr  Europeans  and  others  of  intelligence, 
who  have  at  different  periods  inhabited  our  eastern  suburbs,  so 
much  so,  that  among  Europeans  life  is  much  more  safe  than 
it  wTas  half  a century  ago,  when  wre  know  from  well  authenti- 
cated records  that  the  mortality  wTas  frightfully  great,  and  we 
find  the  Salt-water  Lake  recorded  as  the  most  prominent  of 
the  causes.  Should  cleanliness  ever  obtain  in  these  eastern 
suburbs  and  the  Salt  Lake  become  drained  and  cultivated,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  great  healthiness  being  the 
result  ; and  one  great  advantage  attending  the  drainage  of 
the  lake  would  be,  that  the  country  between  it  and  the  city 
would  immediately  improve,  become  more  valuable,  and  be 
the  resort  of  a more  respectable  population. 

However  malaria  may  be  generated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  produced  most  abundantly  in  all  those  parts  of 
Bengal  which  are  not  cleared  of  jangal,  drained,  and  kept 
clean.  Within  my  recollection  the  maidan  south  of  our  city 
was  more  swampy,  and  covered  with  a coarser  grass  than  it 
now  is,  and  many  parts  of  the  native  town,  and  Chowringhee, 
are  much  improved,  broad  roads  and  squares  having  been 
made,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  fevers  and  diseases 
in  general  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  when  I commenced 
practice  here  ; I am  so  certain  on  this  point,  that  I will  not 
w7aste  time  by  entering  into  particulars.  Further  drainage 
and  more  free  circulation  of  air  will  still  farther  improve  the 
public  health,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  attention 
and  improvement  in  our  city  drains  is  indispensible  to  effect 
the  good  desired. 

Yet,  I think  we  must  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  and  lands  beyond,  effectually  to  render  this 
city  as  healthy  as  it  can  be  made  ; and  without  attempting  to 
investigate  the  chemical  analysis  of  malaria,  or  to  describe 
what  medical  treatment  should  be  adopted  for  diseases  pro- 
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duced  by  this  poison,  I will  endeavour  to  draw  attention  and 
point  the  numerous  causes  existing  all  around  us. 

Let  us  look  around  us,  and  we  find  all  the  essentials 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  malaria  ; beyond  our  city 
jangals,  lakes,  marshes,  gardens  crowded  with  trees,  and 
woods  of  every  description,  and  weeds,  stagnant  water,  filthy 
pools,  and  low  grass  jangals  of  every  kind  surrounding 
the  villagers'  habitations.  In  these  exist  ample  means 
for  a constant  supply  of  the  poison,  assisted,  as  they  are, 
by  the  natural  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  ; but 
when  unnatural  or  meteoric  changes  of  climate  take  place, 
or  when  unnatural  inundations  of  sea,  or  river  water  oc- 
cur, then,  as  we  should  expect,  we  find  disease  and  death 
scourge  the  land,  as  was  instanced  by  the  inundation  of  1833 
in  particular,  and  as  shewn  by  all  the  other*  inundations 
also.  Such  excess  of  mortality  is  to  be  expected  in  Bengal 
when  inundations,  or  unusual  moisture  followed  by  great  heat 
occur.  As  a common  cause  of  the  constant  malaria  that  pre- 
vails here  I would  mention  the  exposure  of  a vast  expanse  of 
wet  mud  on  the  receding  of  the  tide  from  the  Salt-water  Lake, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  tide  harbours— it  wrould  not  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  more  causes,  but  the  above  are  sufficient. 
Within  the  city  among  numerous  other  causes  we  find  sewers 
and  drains  sadly  neglected,  allowing  their  decomposed  and 
decomposing  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  substances  to  sink 
into  the  earth,  instead  of  draining  off  as  they  should  do  into 
the  river  or  the  circular  canal.  Here  perhaps  in  some  parti- 
cular state  of  the  ground,  the  soil  may  be  of  a nature  calculated 
to  receive  the  poison,  and  it  probably  condenses  and  accumu- 
lates, forming  as  it  w-ere,  a permanent  attachment  to  the  spot, 

* and  for  what  we  know,  certain  peculiar  solid  bodies  casually 
exposed  to  it,  may  receive  it  also,  whether  the  poison  be  pro- 
duced by  common  putrefaction,  or  by  any  peculiar  change  in 
the  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  dead  or  dying.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  w7e  know  not  its  exact  chemical  character, 
though  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  produced  and  propagated 
by  wet  soils,  hot  countries,  a particular  state  of  atmosphere 
and  high  temperature,  and  with  this  knowledge  wre  do  possess 
power  to  control  and  check  to  a very  considerable  degree  this 
extensive  cause  of  mortality.  We  know  by  authentic  records 
that  it  is  but  little  more  than  a century  ago  when  London, 
from  its  then  filthy  state  and  bad  drainage,  was  subject  to 
very  great  mortality,  and  as  civilization  has  advanced,  the 


* Those  of  1831,  1832,  and  1834. 
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countries  as  well  as  the  cities  in  Europe  have  also  improved 
in  healthiness. 

Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins  describes  in  his  work  lately  written  on 
medical  statistics,  that  mortality  has  diminished  in  nearly  the 
same  degree,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  these  countries  has 
gradually  increased.  In  England  and  Wales  for  instance,  the 
annual  deaths  were,  in  the  census  of  1780,  so  numerous  as  1 
in  40.  In  1801  they  were  1 in  47.  So  in  France  (a  more 
malarial  country  it  might  have  been  remarked)  the  annual 
mortality  was,  in  the  year  1781,  1 in  29,  and  in  1802,  1 in  30. 
In  London  he  considers  that  now,  1 person  in  40  dies  annually, 
wdiile  he  gives  the  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  at  the 
present  time  1 in  80,  a considerable  improvement  since  the 
year  1780,  when  it  was  1 in  40.  Doctor  Hawkins  gives  the 
mortality  of  various  continental  cities,  and  compares  them  with 
the  country  mortality,  which  it  exceeds  in  every  instance.  He 
remarks  that  mortality  or  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  in  a country,  or  town,  has  become  an  im- 
portant object  of  research;  and  that  tables  are  formed  in 
almost  every  civilized  state  by  direction  of  the  Government  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  point. 

In  some  districts  this  amount  is  increased,  or  diminished  in 
a slight  degree,  by  direct,  and  by  local  causes;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  a people, 
the  possession  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  their  absence,  mild- 
ness or  rigor  of  the  mode  of  Government,  the  advance  or  retro- 
gression of  knowledge,  are  the  principal  circumstances  which 
influence  the  result.  The  greatest  difference  of  mortality  in 
city  and  country,  appears  in  Holland,  where  in  Amsterdam 
the  deaths  were  1 in  24,  while  in  the  country  it  was  1 in  48. 
In  the  city  of  Naples  1 in  28,  in  the  country  1 in  35.  In  the 
city  of  Paris  1 in  32,  in  France  1 in  40.  1 may  be  allowed  to 

quote  Dr.  Hawkins’  concluding  reasoning  upon  this  important 
subject,  “ Life  and  death,  then,  mainly  depend  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  circumstances  which  surround  us  : physical  pros- 
perity and  moral  happiness,  which  often  depend,  and  re-act 
upon  each  other,  present  a safeguard  at  every  crisis  of  exis- 
tence both  to  individuals  and  to  nations.  We  may  often  judge 
with  tolerably  accuracy  of  the  mortality  which  is  likely  to  exist 
in  any  given  country,  town,  or  hospital,  from  the  degree  in 
which  poverty  or  wealth,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  misfortune 
or  success,  are  seen  to  prevail ; wherever  want  and  misery 
exist,  there  the  mother  is  more  likely  to  die  in  labor,  there 
still-births  will  be  more  frequent,  there  the  deaths  during 
infancy  will  be  more  numerous,  there  epidemics  will  rage  more 
violently,  there  the  recoveries  from  disease  will  be  more  tedious. 
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and  the  fatal  termination  of  it  more  probable,  and  there  also 
will  death  usually  approach  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  in 
happier  situations.”  It  will  be  seen  in  the  statistical  account 
of  the  British  empire  just  published  by  J.  K.  Macculloch,  Esq., 
under  the  head  of  vital  statistics,  that  between  the  years  1813 
and  1830  he  calculates  the  annual  mortality  in  London  at 
2.84  per  cent,  and  for  six  towns  in  England  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  as  at  2.95,  and  he  estimates  the  mortality  at 
Glasgow  between  the  years  1821  and  1835  at  2.83  per  cent., 
whilst  he  gives  a detail  of  Wales  and  forty  counties,  shewing 
in  every  instance  a considerable  decrease  of  mortality  as  com- 
pared with  London,  Glasgow,  and  the  six  towns  above  cited. 
The  above  mentioned  book  has  numerous  tables  upon  points 
of  mortality,  and  contains  other  information  upon  the  same 
subject  of  great  interest. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  India,  I mean  to  confine  myself 
to  Bengal,  I think  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  Europe  as  to 
mortality  will  be  shewn  when  we  obtain  statistical  reports  that 
can  be  relied  upon,  and  whatever  may  be  the  healthiness  or 
otherwise,  of  the  other  Bengal  cities,  I expect  it  will  be  found 
in  Bengal,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  shew 
so  small  a mortality  as  exists  in  the  city  of  London  or  the 
other  European  cities. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  poor  are  taken  care  of  in  work- 
houses,  and  the  sick  poor  receive  good  medical  and  surgical 
advice  and  attendance  in  hospital ; but  in  India  where  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  healing  art  is  the  same  as  it 
was  many  centuries  ago  ; where  in  place  of  a sympathetic  feel- 
ing for  his  fellow-man  there  not  only  prevails  an  apathy  in  the 
Indian  character,  but  where  a division  of  caste  prevents  the 
agency  of  good  will  and  assistance  of  one  towards  another ; 
where  insufficient  clothing,  bad  food,  bathing  at  improper 
times,  and  the  practice  of  fasting  for  long  periods,  (adopted 
both  by  Musalmans  and  Hindus,)  and  where  the  Hindu  cere- 
mony of  Antarjali,  which  is  so  general — taking  the  sick  to 
expedite  their  death  upon  the  muddy  bank  of  the  Ganges — 
prevails;  added  to  all  this,  the  want  of  advance  in  civilization 
and  knowledge,  and  taking  into  view  the  extensive  sources  of 
malaria  so  much  dwelt  upon,  the  existence  of  which  I con- 
ceive must  in  a great  measure  proceed  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  advancement  in  intelligence  above  alluded  to, 
we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  a greater  mortality  here  than 
in  Europe. 

The  housing  and  habits  of  the  Bengalis  which  I have  at- 
tempted to  describe  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  the 
Medical  Board,  dated  March  21st,  1835,  all  seem  to  have  a 
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tendency  to  deteriorate  and  shorten  life.  The  diseases  of 
Bengal  are  nearly  all  produced  by  malaria,  and  bear  a very 
strong  analogy  in  character  to  the  diseases  formerly  prevailing 
in  European  cities  and  countries,  in  times  more  uncivilized 
than  the  present.  Sydenham  speaking  of  those  times,  says, 
“ Cholera  comes  almost  as  constant  at  the  close  of  summer, 
and  towards  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  cuckoos  towards  mid- 
summer." He  closes  an  accurate  description  by  remarking, 
that  it  “ often  destroyed  the  patient  in  24  hours.”  Dr.  Craigie 
has  demonstrated  the  antiquity  and  identity  of  cholera  all 
over  the  world.  The  description  and  remedy  for  cholera  taken 
from  the  work  of  Hermannas  Yander  Heyden,  a physician  of 
Ghent,  dated  1653,  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Gleanings 
of  Science,  I myself  sent  to  the  author  in  1829.  The  remedy 
as  far  as  the  opium  and  henbane,  hyoscyamus  or  the  Khorasani 
ajwayan  is  concerned,  I can  speak  of  myself  most  favorably 
from  extensive  experience.  The  author  remarks  that  the 
taking  of  it  (the  remedy)  is  not  to  be  deferred  so  long,  as  that 
the  patient  shall  have  fallen  into  convulsive  fits,  and  his  excre- 
ments become  of  the  color  of  whey,  which  are  evident  signs  that 
nature  is  spent  in  him,  for  then  it  must  be  taken  with  all 
S]3eed,  &c.  Fevers  remittent,  intermittent  and  anomalous,  with 
cholera,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  spleen,  and  all  the  nervous 
disorders  under  the  head  of  neuralgia,  are  the  prevailing 
diseases  both  among  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  natives  of 
this  country.  We  find  the  Balms  of  both  Calcutta  and  the 
Mufassal  passing  through  a life  of  disease  and  misery,  and 
dying  early  in  life,  somewhat  similar  to  our  European  barons 
of  old,  wdio  are  said  seldom  to  have  attained  to  an  advanced 
age,  the  filthy  moats  surrounding  their  castles  being  supposed 
to  have  been  the  main  cause  ; so  here  I have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  and  about  houses  of  opulent  natives,  causes 
sufficient  for  all  the  mischief  alluded  to. 

In  conclusion,  I will  add  some  tables  of  the  census  of  Cal- 
cutta lately  taken,  with  the  mortality  of  the  natives  for  the 
last  five  years  taken  from  the  Police  books.  Captain  Birch 
began  this  year  to  procure  the  births,  so  that  in  future  a more 
correct  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  great  difference  in 
mortality  between  the  Hindus  and  Musalmans  is  striking,  while 
the  difference  to  he  observed  between  the  Portuguese  as  com- 
pared with  the  English  and  the  Eurasians  is  equally  so. 

Here  is  much  room  for  speculation,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  as  yet  we  have  as  good  means  of  getting  correct  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject  as  they  possess  in  Europe  ; neverthe- 
less, we  may  approach  as  near  as  wre  can  to  the  point  we  wish 
to  ascertain,  and  we  may  hope  to  improve  in  such  statistical 
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records.  If  we  are  at  all  near  the  truth  the  result  seems  to 
agree  with  the  opinions  formed  by  Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  con- 
clusions and  summing  up  upon  the  subject,  just  above  referred 
to,  and  quoted.  Tiie  Portuguese,  among  whom  so  great  a 
mortality  is  shewn,  are  a suffering  race,  greatly  subject  to  the 
catalogue  of  complaints  enumerated  in  these  papers,  while  the 
English  and  Eurasians  are  far  more  prosperous  in  life,  and 
enjoy  comforts  and  happiness  in  a very  high  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  section  of  society.  The  mortality  of  the 
former  3 J per  cent,  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  latter  being  12^- 
per  cent,  is  very  great.  In  1830  I ascertained,  and  published 
in  the  Gleanings  of  Science,  the  burials  in  Calcutta  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  from  the  year  1820,  to  shew  at  that  time  that 
although  the  European  population  must  have  greatly  increased 
yet  that  the  deaths  and  burials  had  not  increased ; and  now, 
that  the  same  population  is  acknowledged  to  have  increased  very 
materially  indeed,  yet  we  see  upon  referring  to  the  first  column 
of  one  of  the  tables,  giving  the  Protestant  burials  for  the  last 
20  years,  no  increase  of  deaths.  The  years  1833-4,  the  two 
years  following  the  sea  inundations,  shew  the  greatest  mortali- 
ty of  late  years  ; while  among  the  native  population  those 
two  years  shew  an  extraordinary  mortality.  The  two  last  years 
shew  that  in  both  European  and  Native  population  healthi- 
ness is  restored.  The  mortality  among  the  other  columns  of 
society,  the  Catholic,  Greek,  Armenians,  Hindu-Armenians, 
and  Native  Christians,  are  for  the  last  20  years,  and  I believe 
them  to  be  nearly  correct.  As  the  Chinese  and  the  Jews  keep 
no  account  of  their  burials,  I of  course  could  not  include  them, 
and  they  form  a small  portion  of  society  in  this  city.  The 
census  is  the  one  last  taken  by  Captain  Birch,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  make  it  as  correct  as  possible.  You  will  ob- 
serve by  one  of  the  letters  annexed  that  upon  the  receipt  of 
your  circular  I addressed  the  magistrate  of  the  24-Pergun- 
nahs  requesting  a census  of  the  zillah,  together  with  the 
mortality,  and  you  will  see  his  obliging  answer  to  the  same  : 
the  census  I send  is  only  of  the  suburbs  division,  which  forms 
only  a part  of  the  district. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  E.  P.  STRONG, 

August  29,  1837.  Surgeon  to  Zi-Pergnnnahs. 

“ I find  that  my  letter  is  defective  inasmuch  as  I have  not 
noticed  what  has  been  done  at  different  times  in  the  suburbs 
of  Calcutta  when  cholera  has  been  scourging  these  parts  and 
carrying  off  all  its  victims  who  could  not  obtain,  or  who  de- 
clined medical  aid. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  native  doctors  who  are  permanently 
appointed  to  the  different  gangs  of  prisoners  on  the  suburban 
roads,  as  well  as  the  native  doctors  attached  to  the  Mvsore 
princes,  that  I should  state  how  eminently  successful  they  have 
been  in  saving  life  under  these  dreadful  circumstances,  and 
this  has  been  a work  they  have  at  such  times  performed,  in- 
dependent of  their  actual  duties.  I think  I may  say  that 
taking  the  average  of  several  years,  the  mortality  among 
villagers  has  not  been  more  than  6 per  cent,  of  those  attacked 
with  cholera,  where  the  above  mentioned  doctors,  and  others 
appointed  temporarily  to  assist  on  urgent  occasions,  were 
called  to  the  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the 
average  of  the  last  sixteen  years  gives  a proportion  of  6§  per 
cent,  among  the  prisoners  attacked  with  cholera  at  this  sudder 
station.”  A like  favorable  result  attended  the  native  doctors 
appointed  at  Bombay,  when  the  cholera  became  epidemic  in 
that  place,  and  Dr.  Ogilvy,  the  then  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Board  of  that  presidency,  remarks  that  it  was  not  ascertained 
that  any  case  of  cholera  had  recovered  in  which  medicine  had 
not  been  administered.  1204  fatal  cases  of  cholera  were  re- 
ported by  the  Bombay  Police,  in  none  of  which  cases  had  me- 
dicine been  given.  Should  this  be  the  case  in  all  situations 
among  the  poorer  natives  of  India  when  cholera  prevails, 
might  it  not  be  considered  as  a highly  to  be  desired  act  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  Government,  that  native  doctors, 
should  be  permanently  fixed  at  different  points  ? Say  one, 
or  two,  with  a supply  of  medicine  at  each  thannah,  immedi- 
ately to  render  assistance  in  case  of  any  illness,  whether  fever 
or  otherwise,  for  although  it  is  possible  that  every  case  of 
cholera  reported  as  such,  may  possibly  not  be  actual  cholera, 
yet  it  probably  may  be  a formidable  disease  and  would  be  im- 
mediately relieved  ; while  fever,  dysentery,  &c.  would  receive 
a check,  and  most  cases  of  cholera  would  be  cured  at  once. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one  and  probably  much  better 
plans  than  those  I have  suggested  may  be  put  forward  by 
others  and  adopted  by  the  Government.  I would  only  here 
remark,  that  such  remedial  measures  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  much  serious  disease,  and  to  a certain  extent,  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  native  hospitals.  The  natives  them- 
selves seem  to  have  a great  objection  to  quitting  their  homes, 
and  mixing  with  different  classes  of  their  fellow-men. 

It  appears  to  me  that  as  a means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  disease  among  the  natives  of  this  country,  some  such  plan 
would  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the  grand  preventive  means, 
the  subject  of  my  theme,  the  removal  of  malaria. 
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In  the  map  of  the  24-Pergunnahs  which  I copied  from  the 
map  which  Mr.  John  Masters  lent  me  several  years  ago,  will 
be  seen  the  roads  and  tanks  proposed  by  that  gentleman  to 
be  made  in  the  eastern  suburbs  marked  in  red  ink,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  projected  improvement  occupies  at  least 
half  the  ground  between  the  Salt-water  Lake  and  the  Mahratta 
Ditch.  The  improvements  recommended  by  the  Entally  com- 
mittee were  more  extensive. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  VITAL  SATISTICS 

OF 

CALCUTTA, 

EMBRACING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS  FORMED  AT 
DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  AND  OFFICIALLY  SUBMITTED  TO 
THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK 
AND  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES, 

BY 

F.  P.  STRONG, 

SURGEON,  24-P  ERGUNNAHS, 

Much  of  the  matter  herein  condensed  will  he  found 
as  it  occur ed,  to  he  actually  in  anticipation  of  orders 
subsequently  received  hy  the  local  authorities  from  the 
Hon' hie  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

oo 

TO  THOS.  SMITH,  Esq. 

Third  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  and  Superintending 

Surgeon . 

No.  1,  1828. — On  the  Topography  of  Calcutta , the  Suburbs 
and  the  Lake  and  Sundarbans  beyond . 

In  and  about  Calcutta  among  the  causes  of  unhealthiness 
are  the  number  of  small  dirty  tanks,  and  the  large  drains 
from  which  the  water  does  not  runoff;  examples  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  along  the 
Circular  Road,  the  Baitakhanah  Road,  and  the  roads  in 
and  about  Entally  and  Saildah.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
numerous  holes  or  tanks  of  shallow  water  which  fill  in  the 
rains,  and  stagnate  in  the  dry  weather.  To  remove  these 
ca  uses  of  malaria,  it  would  appear  necessary  that  the  drains 
should  be  kept  in  a clear  state,  so  that  the  water  should  run 
off  at  once  : — and  as  to  the  holes  or  small  tanks  they 
should  be  filled  up. 
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On  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a great 
deficiency  of  public  large  tanks # all  along  the  Circular  Road , 
and  if  tanks  of  a considerable  size  were  dug  there,  the  soil 
from  them  might  be  used  in  filling  up  innumerable  holes  and 
tanks,  and  also  many  ditches  which  are  perhaps  of  an  un- 
necessary depth  and  width.  A plan  something  like  this.  Dr. 
Martin  tells  me,  was  adopted  near  the  Body  Guard  Lines  and 
his  hospitalf,  with  great  good  effect  in  lessening  the  number 
of  sick  sipahis  in  hospital.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the 

* As  regards  the  deficiency  of  public  tanks,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  the  following  as  a presen'mr-nt  of  the  grand  jury  to  the  judge, 
signed  by  the  foreman  on  behalf  of  himself  ami  the  oilier  jurors  only 
the  other  day. 

That  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are,  during  the  hot  season, 
most  distressed  for  want  of  a proper  supply  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  extinction  of  fi  ? es  ; and  'hat  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  six  new  tanks  of  water  dug  on  the  Calcutta  side  of  the  Circular 
Road,  and  the  aqueduct  from  the  engine  at  the  Cbandpaul  Ghaut 
ought  to  be  carried  to  each  of  the  s id  proposed  tanks,  and  also  to  the 
seven  public  tanks  now  bring  on  the  line  of  road  from  Sam  Bazar  to 
Park  Street,  in  order  that  the  said  several  tanks  may  be  supplied  wish 
water  from  the  river  &c,  August  2oth  1837 

f Mr.  Martin  in  a printed  paper  on  the  medical  topography  of  Cal- 
cutta and  its  suburbs  in  1834,  gives  a fur'her  account  of  the  body-guard 
hospital,  and  improvements  the  Government  adopted  at  his  suggestion. 
He  says — the  result  during  the  three  following  years,  was  a reduction 
in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  fever,  as  remarkable  as  it  was  satis- 
factory. In  speaking  of  the  different  villages  he  says,  that  one  des- 
cription will  serve  for  aP,  viz.  general  irregularity  of  ground,  affording 
lodgments  of  various  extent  for  stagnant  waters,  now  very  offensive  ; 
dramage  every  where  defective,  and  good  'ank-water  scarce.  There 
are  also  belts  of  jangal  trees  and  underwood,  obstructing  ventilation. 
In  all  these  villages  the  replies  of  the  natives  confirmed,  what  indeed 
any  one  could  have  predicted,  as  to  the  general  prevalence  of  remittent 
and  internment  fevers;  he  adds — it  may  be  said  v ith  truth,  that  of  all 
the  places  noticed,  there  are  not  six  square  acres  of  soil  occupied  by 
natives  which  do  not  contain  marsh,  and  other  concentrated  sources  of 
periodic  fevers  which  in  the  courese  of  time  establish  their  inevitable 
sequelae  of  spleen,  and  fatal  diarrhoea — the  brief  history  of  the  life  and 
death  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  poor  inhabitants  around  us. 

I do  moat  cordially  agree  in  sentiment  with  Mr.  Martin,  that  with- 
out attention  to  the  state  of  the  suburbs  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  any  great  improvement  within  the  city,  and  he  considers 
that  for  one  case  of  fever  within  the  city,  there  are  two  beyond  the  Mah- 
ratta  Ditch.  I allude  to  Mr.  Martin’s  observations  and  sentiments  on 
these  subjects,  as  confirming  those  which  I had  previously  expressed 
in  my  own  papers  on  the  same  subjects  ; and  I may  add,  that  the 
late  Doctor  Vos  in  his  let'er  to  Mr.  Martin’s  address,  says— “ The 
suburbs  require  much  improvement,  and  as  long  as  this  objects  is  unac- 
complished, Calcutta  cannot  be  healthy,  it  being  surrounded  with 
jangal  on  all  sides  except  the  river  ; the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  are  full  of 
dirty  pools,  and  no  sufficiently  large  tanks. ” And  he  alludes  to  the 
continual  sickness  in  most  families  except  those  who  live  in  upper- 
roomed  houses. 
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great  quantity  of  trees  and  jangal  to  the  eastward  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  indeed  throughout  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  many 
parts  of  Calcutta  itself ; much  of  this  exists  in  the  private 
gardens  and  compounds  of  individuals,  and  it  is,  I imagine, 
as  great  a nuisance  as  it  is  in  towns  in  England  to  exercise  any 
unwholesome  trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants ; and  as  such  nuisances  can  there  be  put  down,  so 
ought  the  nuisance  of  overgrown  jangal  here  to  be  capable 
of  being  removed.  Much  probably  arises  from  neglect,  and 
would  be  removed  without  any  coercion ; example  might  in- 
duce  some  to  remove  the  nuisance,  but  there  might  be  others 
who  might  require  a stronger  stimulus  than  either  example  or 
their  own  benefit.  To  meet  this  perhaps  a regulation,  if  ne- 
cessary, might  be  framed  by  Government,  which  I should 
think  would  not  be  a matter  of  much  difficulty  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  town,  and  for  the  suburbs  I should  hope  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  In  the  native  part  of  the  town  the  stench  of 
the  drains  and  stagnation  of  the  tanks  is  a sad  grievance.  In 
these  filthy  stagnant  small  tanks  or  puddles,  numerous  natives 
bathe,  and  in  these  you  may  see  filth  of  every  kind,  and  1 can 
point  to  such  which  produce  sickness  and  death  to  those  who 
live  close  to  them  ; the  filling  up  of  those  holes  and 
making  large  public  tanks  would  be  of  essential  benefit 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  health*1.  Almost  through- 
out the  native  town  the  drains  are  generally  of  a bad 
kind,  and  as  regards  drains,  the  steam-enginef  now  about  to 
be  erected  at  the  Bagh-bazar,  to  water  the  central  Chitpore 

With  the  same  view,  1 also  refer  to  the  observations  made  by  Babu 
Ramcomul  Sen  and  Dr.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Martin’s  address,  who  remark 
that  the  particular  causes  of  fever  are  : — 

1st.  Want  of  tanks  in  different  parts  of  the  Dative  town  to  supply 
wholesome  water  for  drinking. 

2nd.  Accumulation  of  filth  and  stagnant  water, 

3rd.  Shallow  tanks,  with  unwholesome  water. 

4th.  Digging  pfts  and  holes,  and  leaving  them  open. 

5'-h.  Drains. 

And  it  fs, further  remarked — in  thp  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  the  drains 
are  badly  kept,  water  does  not  find  its  free  passage  in  them,  and 
amongR  crowded  gardens,  fall  of  marshy  places  surrounded  by  jan- 
ghal,  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  prevented,  while  the  decayed  leaves 
and  vegetable  substanoP9  thrown  into  the  stagnant  water  create  mala- 
ria, end  produce  fever  ; and  it  is  added,  that  few  of  the  laborers,  pea- 
sants, and  poorer  class  of  people  living  so  the  suburbs,  escape  its  effects- 
and  even  the  higher  class  of  people  are  attacked  with  it,  and  a large, 
portion  of  them  fall  victims  to  it. 

* One  good-sized  tank  has  since  been  made  in  the  native  town. 

f A considerable  sum  wa9  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  plan 
was  not  adopted,  the  interest  of  the  money  being  expended  in  watering 
the  Chitpore  road.  The  money  was  made  over  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  the  College  Hospital  now  building. 


F,  P,  S.  Oct,  1840. 
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road,  might  be  made  available  to  fill  reservoirs  that  might 
once  a day,  or  probably  twice,  cleanse  the  drains  ; or  it  might 
be  desirable  to  erect  more  powerful  steam-engines  for  such 
purpose  generally  throughout  the  presidency.  The  filth  of  eve- 
ry kind  found  in  most  of  the  cross  and  small  roads  in  the  na- 
tive town  is  a great  evil  added  to  the  rest,  and  if  the  chowki- 
dars  or  those  empowered  would  oblige  the  babus,  and  those 
in  large  houses  to  remove  away  their  nuisance,  it  would  be 
desirable.  Regulation- of  1814,  enforces  this. 

The  tatties  generally  throughout  the  native  town  of  Calcut- 
ta, and  Chowringhee,  are  much  complained  of  in  all  directions, 
and  situations  of  extreme  nuisance  on  this  account  are  fre- 
quently pointed  out  to  me.  1 have  found  in  the  insane  hos- 
pital the  advantage  of  sinking  this  nuisance  into  deep  wellsf, 
but  improvement  of  this  sort,  and  of  so  extensive  a nature 
would  rather  belong  to  a scientific  surveyor  than  to  a medical 
man  whose  province  it  may  more  immediately  be  to  point  out 
these  various  sources  of  pestiferous  atmosphere,  and  the  same 
remark  equally  applies  to  the  general  draining  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  what  this  miasma  or  malaria  is, 
but  the  sta^e  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  it;  it  is  known 
to  be  formed  in  marshy  or  undrained  spots,  in  wet  wmods,  and 
in  moist  meadows  ; and  the  low  and  dense  brushwood  jangal, 
or  thickets  of  reed  or  grass,  so  common  in  India,  being  the  resi- 
dence of  moisture  and  decaying  vegetation  is  analogous  to 
marsh  lands,  and  must  produce  much  ; but  it  is  well  known  that 
Indian  fevers  are  caught  also  in  forests,  such  as  the  Turraie 
forests,  and  many  others,  but  particularly  in  a most  dangerous 
one  near  Hussingabad  and  one  above  Bareilly. 

I conceive  then,  that  putting  out  of  question  the  SundarhanSy 
and  the  Salt-water  Lake , that  the  thickets  of  trees  and 
jangal,  weeds,  pools,  small  stagnant  tanks,  and  jbeels,  which 
every  where  abound  on  each  side  of  the  road,  down  from 
Chowringee.  Brejeetullah,  to  the  end  of  Russapaglah,  on  each 
side  of  the  Kalighat  road,  on  to  Tolly’s  Bridge,  on  each  side  of 
Folly’s  nullah,  and  the  road  on  the  right  of  this  nullah  as  far 
as  the  Insane  Hospital,  where  the  eye  can  hardly  find  any 
equality  of  surface  except  on  the  jheels  and  tanks,  and  where 
the  wild  indigo  and  noxious  weeds  are  growing  in  all  direc- 
tions— all  this  being  situated  south  of  the  presidency,  must  be 
a constant  source  of  disease  and  disorders,  many  of  which 
would  vanish,  if  this  pestilence  could  be  removed.  And 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  I can  trace  illness  from  this  very  source 

f The  earns  flan  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  jail  hospital  at  Alii- 
pore  and  since  adopted  in  very  cell  in  our  newly  erected  Insane  Asy- 
lum 
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(these  weeds)  to  certain  houses  in  Chowringee  where  in  occa- 
sionally uninhabited  houses,  in  the  compound,  and  round  the 
tanks  is  to  be  found,  jangal  indeed,  which  must  add  greatly  to 
the  malaria  which  is  blown  from  the  Russapaglah  jangals 
over  the  Chowringhee  part  of  the  presidency.  I have  as  yet 
excepted  the  Salt-water  Lake  and  Sundarbans,  to  confine 
myself  to  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs ; but  considering  the  general 
healthiness  of  this  presidency,  they  cannot  be  well  excluded, 
and  they  have  been  always  considered  as  conducing  to  the 
general  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the  wind  coming  over 
such  an  expanse  of  janghal  and  marsh  The  experience  of 
medical  practitioners  here  confirms  this  opinion,  for  it  will  be 
generally  found,  that  where  easterly  winds  prevail  for  some 
days  together  a greater  degree  of  sickness  is  common.  To 
inform  myself  as  well  as  I can  regarding  the  lake,  1 have  been 
through  it  as  far  as  Tarda,  and  frequently  visited  its  borders 
by  the  several  roads  leading  up  to  it  from  the  Circular  Road  ; 
the  further  halt’  of  what  appears  in  the  map  as  lake,  is  now 
a continued  low  Sundarban  jangal  from  Bamanghatta  to 
Tarda,  intersected  by  channels  ; and  the  same  kind  of  thick 
low  jangal  is  continued  round  from  Tarda  to  near  the  lands 
adjoined  Gurria-haut  on  Tolly’s  nullah.  From  inquiries  I have 
made  I understand  that  the  water  in  what  is  called  the  lake, 
but  which  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  a mere  shallow 
marsh,  is  generally  not  much  more  than  knee  deep,  and  it  is 
in  many  places  of  even  less  than  that  depth.  The  appearance 
of  grass  and  bushes  growing  in  the  water  shows  that  it  can- 
not be  of  any  considerable  depth,  and  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  generally  throughout  the 
Jake,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  navigable  channel  through 
it,  not  of  greater  depth  than  what  I have  just  mentioned.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  becomes  more  salt  as  you  proceed  from 
Ballighat  towards  Bamanghatta  along  the  navigable  channel 
which  runs  through  the  lake  to  that  place.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  a shallow*  brackish  or  salt  marsh,  extending  as  the  one 
in  questien  does,  over  a surface  of  many  milest,  must  be  a \ 
source  of  much  unhealthiness,  particularly  in  a tropical 
climate  and  that  it  must  produce  a contaminated  atmos- 
phere, the  bad  qualities  of  which  must  affect  the  health, 
not  only  of  those  inhabiting  its  immediate  borders,  but  also 
those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  for  miles  arround  it. 

* Marshes  into  which  sea.water  occasionally  enters,  are  observer!  to 
ho  more  pestilential  than  mere  fresh-water  swamps.  Vide  Dr.  Traill’s 
Medical  rurisprudence,  page  88,  rind  other  authorities, 

+ Eighteen  and  a half  square  mile?, 
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That  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  is  really  unhealthy*,  I 
believe  needs  no  proof;  inquiry  amongst  the  natives  of  Bali- 
ghat  and  other  places  similarly  situated,  would  satisfy  any 
person  in  this  respect.  He  would  be  told  “ the  air  was  very 
bad,”  that  the  (t  salt  air  was  very  bad,J>  and  would  find,  that 
sickness  in  those  places  more  than  commonly  prevails. 

I have  heard  it  said,  that  this  lake  or  marsh  was  capable  of 
being  drained,  and  the  lands  redeemed  and  brought  into  cul- 
tivation ; moreover  that  it  would  probably  become  valuable 
land  for  the  culivation  of  indigo,  rice,  and  other  products. 
The  question  of  draining  however  is  one  which  belongs  more 
to  the  province  of  a surveyor  to  decide,  and  upon  which  I 
am  unable  to  form  any  correct  opinion.  The  channel  which 
runs  through  the  lake  from  Ballighat  to  Bamanghatta,  is 
bordered  on  each  side  with  grass  and  jangal,  and  is  the  only 
part  of  the  lake  which  i understand  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation,  and  this  channel  is  obliged  to  be  kept  open  by 
means  of  dredging  boats ; on  the  borders  of  it,  and  indeed 
on  other  parts  of  the  lake,  huts  are  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
and  cattle  grazing  in  the  jangal  and  grass  in  the  water ; here 
and  there  are  to  be  met  with  lumps  of  earth  above  the  water, 
and  particularly  small  ridges  in  some  places  along  the  edge  of 
the  navigable  channel.  From  these  circumstances,  and  from 
what  I have  heard  on  the  subject  of  draining  the  lake,  I am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  something  might  be  practicable 
in  this  respect,  and  I believe  there  are  as  yet  no  grounds  for 
supposing  it  impossible  to  drain  off*  the  waiter,  or  by  embank- 
ments, or  some  other  means,  to  reduce  the  land  now  waste 
and  useless,  and  a source  of  disease  into  profitable  cultivation, 
and  make  it  at  least  a comparatively  healthy  place.  I believe 
that  some  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  on  the  Calcutta  side, 
and  to  a considerable  extent,  has  already  by  means  of  drains 
and  embankments  been  reduced  from  its  marshy  state,  and 
either  is,  or  will  shortly  be,  in  a state  of  cultivation,  which  is 
a proof,  that  industry  may  overcome  any  seeming  difficulties 
and  that  at  least  some  parts  of  this  pestilential  marsh  may  be 
brought  into  a valuable  state  ; and  if  the  whole,  or  a consi- 
derable part  w7as  reduced  into  cultivation,  even  into  paddy  or 
rice  lands,  the  situation  would  become  much  more  healthy, 

® Some  years  ago  16  police  peons  were  sent  nfon  a particular  duty 
to  the  borders  of  this  Lake — every  one  of  them  became  ill  ; as  many 
more  men  were  sent  in  their  room  ; and  these  were  all  attacked  with 
disease  and  obliged  to  return. 

My  informant  was  Mr.  Blacquiere  who  saw  the?emen.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  the  lake  was  converted  into  a rice  cultivation,  it  would  be 
as  unhealthy  as  it  is  now  is.  Quere,  Would  a double  batch  of  men  scut 
to  a rice  cultivation  become  thus  diseased  ? 
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and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  including  Calcutta,  would  be 
much  beqiefitted  by  it.  It  is  true,  that  as  paddy  or  rice  land 
it  would  still  at  certain  seasons  be  partially  under  water,  as 
lands  of  that  description  generally  are  ; but  i do  not  think 
that  such  lands  produce  the  same  unhealthy  atmosphere  as 
the  present  salt  and  jangai  marsh  now  does,  though  they  may 
do  so  in  a comparatively  small  degree;  the  crop  is  cut  down 
and  not  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  water,  as  the 
jangai  does,  and  the  land  is  clean  for  many  months  in  the 
year.  If  by  general  draining,  levelling,  removing  the  neigh- 
bouring jangai,  and  producing  as  much  as  possible  a free  cur- 
rent of  air,  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  shall  be  rendered  purer, 
many  lives  may  be  saved,  and  many  who  are  now  obliged  to 
leave  the  place,  may  be  able  to  remain  and  attend  to  their  res- 
pective occupations. 

This  paper  was  written  and  given  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral shortly  after  his  Lordship  had  sent  for  me  on  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember, 1828. 

Note. — Annesleij  on  soils  and  situations  productive  of  miasmata,  &c. 

Page  55. — The  copious  extrication  of  unwholesome  effluiva  from  salt 
marshes  and  partial  inundation  of  the  sea  has  been  long-  admitted  and 
has  only  been  disputed  by  one*writer  of  eminence,  who  instances  in  dis- 
proof of  the  position,  the  salt  marshes  cf  one  particular  district  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  hut  there  it  is  probable  that  there  was  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  soil  and  its  productions  which  rendered  the  formation  of 
malaria  impossible. 

Page  50.  — Experience  will  prove,  kc.  &e.  when  such  soils  have  been 
inundated  by  the  sea,  as  from  the  breaking  down  of  embankments,  &c. 
the  formation  of  deleterious  effluvia  has  become  most  abundant,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  a most,  devastating  pestilence.  In  proof  of  this? 
we  may  mention  the  noxious  situations  aud  salt  marshes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Indus,  and  numerous  other  places 
in  ilie  east.  In  the  north  of  Holland  the  fever  which  was  so  destructive 
in  1826,  was  a very  strong  proof  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  salt  water* 

* “ The  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  particularly  in 
Groningen  and  i ts  vicinity  during  tbe  summer  and  autum  of  1826,  seems 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  partial  inundations  of  the  country  by  the  sea 
during  the  preceding  winter  and  spring.  Through  Friesland,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Town  of  Sneck,  observes  Mr.  Kerchoff  (Journal  cornple° 
ment  ; January,  1837)  this  cause  appears  to  have  had  a decided  influ- 
ence. Sneik  is  a handsome  and  well-built  town,  the  streets  ere  broad, 
the  population  in  1825  was  6373,  and  the  deaths  were  from  10  to  12. 
monthly.  In  the  autum  of  1826  it  became  the  centre  of  the  epidemic 
which  ravaged  Friesland  and  in  July  the  deaths  were  23,  in  August  87, 
in  September  80,  in  Qcsober  127,  and  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 62.  The  water  in  the  fosses  of  this  town  is  generally  limpid  and 
running  and  that  which  usually  fills  the  adjoining  pond3  and 
lakes  is  equally  pure,  and  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  liut  after  the 
breaking  down  of  the  dykes  in  1825,  and  the  consequent  inundations, 
the  water  became  salt  and  brackish,  and  during  the  high  and  continued 
heat  of  the  following  spring  and  summer  it  became  greenish;  uud  so 
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offensive,  that  the  workmen  could  not  labor  in  the  vicinity  without 
being  seized  with  intermittents  and  remittents.  As  the  summer  and 
autumn  advanced  the  fever  assumed  a remittent  and  even  contiuued 
form,  and  the  effluvia  from  the  soil  became  more  concentrated  and 
noxious,  as  the  wafers  were  more  completely.  Brained  off  by  the 
continued  warmth  of  the  season.  At  the  same  time  the  bad  wa- 
ter was  used,  without  sufficient  purification,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. These  causes  although  instanced  here  with  respect  to  this 
particular  place,  were  also  present  in  equal  force  at  Groningen 
and  other  places  in  Friesland;  the  fever  which  was  at  first  intermit- 
tent, assumed  a continued  type,  and  during  the  exacerbations  the 
pains  of  the  back  and  head  were  increased.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  liver  was  much  effected.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September 
the  fever  assumed  the  character  usually  presented  by  fevers  in  low 
and  moist  situations  within  the  tropics,  the  circumstances  occasioning 
them  being  in  very  respect  similar. 17 

Page  57. —-The  effects  resulting  from  the  inundation  of  the  ocean 
are  not  perhaps  referrible  so  mnch  to  the  circumstance  of  a small 
quantity  of  salt  proving  a septic,  as  is  supposed  by  many  : for  it 
seems  evident  the  antiseptic  properties  of  salt  are  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  and  that  a small  portion  will  not  have  a septic  tendency, 
because  a large  one  has  an  opposite  effect.  The  subject  has  not  received 
its  desired  attention  : and  authors  have,  in  respect  to  it  been  more 
prone  to  copy  the  suppositions  and  admissions  of  their  predicessors 
than  to  examine  into  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  is  founded. 
That  Sea-water  mixed  with  fresh-water  and  vegetable  matter  in  a state 
decay , will  increase  the  generation  of  effluvia  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  sun,  and  render  them  more  concentrated,  seems  to  be  the 
fact.  It  has  been  repeatedly  presented  to  our  notice,  and  is  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  observers . But  this  result  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  qaant  ty  of  animal  matter  sea-water  contains, 
which  occasions  it  to  run  faster  into  putrefaction  than  fresh-water 
when  subjected  to  a warm  temperature  and  kept  at  rest.  Much  is 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  situations  where  inundations  take  place, 
and  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a state  of  decay 
which  such  situations  contain,  The  exhalations  proceeding  from  these 
places,  whether  within  the  tropics  or  in  temperate  regious  during  warm 
seasons,  are  generally  more  noxious  during  very  moist  states  of  the 
air,  a condition  always  present  in  warm  climates;  and  they  are  still 
more  particularly  hurtfnl  when  they  have  been  collecting  for  a consi- 
derable time  owing  to  the  continuation  of  calm  whether,  and  the 
absence  of  thunder  storms,  or  those  more  violent  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes which  are  so  beneficial  in  sweeping  away  the  exhalations 
accumulated  in  low  narrow  ravines  and  among  the  thick  underwood 
of  tropical  regions. 

JVo.  2,  1829. — Continuation  of  the  same  subject — Allusion  to  the  soil 
around  Calcutta  — Sir  H.  East's  opinion  of  the  same  after  one  expe- 
rimental boring  — Remarks  on  the  bad  effects  of  marsh  and  jangal  air  ; 
allusion  to  cases  and  localities— Remarks  on  cultivating  the  Sundar - 
bans,  Sfc. 

To  Major  BENSON,  Spc.  tfc. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  some  papers  which  I had  the  honor  to 
give  some  time  since  for  the  information  of  the  Bight  Honor- 
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able  the  Governor  General  regarding  the  healthiness  of  this 
Presidency  and  its  suburbs,  I have  the  honor  now  to  submit 
some  further  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

In  my  former  statement  I alluded  generally  to  the  various 
causes  to  which  I was  led  to  attribute  much  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  this  place,  and  amongst  these  were  various  nuisances, 
which  1 took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  ; such  as  the  great 
quantity  of  surrounding  jangal,  the  numerous  small  dirty 
tanks,  cavities,  &c.  and  the  general  state  of  the  drainage.  I 
have  since  gone  further  in  my  investigation.  This  and  prac- 
tical observation  have  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  that  I have  always  entertained  relative  to  these  seve- 
ral causes  being  productive  of  unhealthiness  by  contaminating 
the  atmosphere,  and  generating  what  is  termed  malaria. 

That  I am  not  singular  in  my  opinion  of  the  bad  effect  of 
stagnant  drains  is  evident  (in  addition  to  other  authorities 
which  could  be  produced),  from  a circumstance  of  late  prac- 
tical occurrence,  which  I beg  leave  to  quote.  It  is  what 
lately  took  place  at  Gibraltar  where  extensive  sickness  had 
prevailed  ; a Dr.  Wilson  who  was  there  speaks  of  the 
Augean  drains,  and  attributes  the  illness  to  malaria.  I have 
appended  the  short  account  he  gives  of  it.  If  difficulties 
have  existed  in  respect  to  draining  in  Calcutta  and  its  vici- 
nity, I am  inclined  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  without  feeling  competent  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  practicable  part  of  improving  the  drainage, 
I am  not  I think  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  the  new 
canal  now  being  cut  would  afford  a great  means  for  the 
drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  Town  to  which  it  runs  parallel. 
This  great  Improvement  is  now  rapidly  going  on,  and  viewing 
it  merely  in  one  point — that  of  the  healthiness  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood—we  have  only  to  look  at.  the  broad  belt  of  jangal 
that  has  been  cut  down  for  it,  and  the  numerous  small  tanks 
which  have  either  been  cut  through  or  filled  up,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  great  benefit.  Besides  commercial  and  other 
public  advantages,  this  benefit  and  improvement  would  indeed 
be  greatly  extended,  if  the  canal  was,  instead  of  stopping 
at  the  present  eartern  canal,  to  be  continued  round  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Calcutta,  and  to  join  the  Tolly’s  Nullah  towards 
Bhawanypore  or  Allipore. 

Considering  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  might  have  much 
to  do  with  the  dampness  and  unheathiness  of  this  part  of 
Bengal,  and  having  for  some  time  past  taken  opportunities 
of  collecting  various  peat  earths  that  abound  every  where 
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about  these  parts,  I had  examined  the  earth  in  several  placesy 
by  boring  with  a machine  to  various  depths,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
East  having  in  1814  made  a boring  140  feet  deep  near  the4 
river,  in  search  of  a spring  of  pure  water  ; he  in  a paper 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  remarks,  that 
the  different  strata  through  which  the  borer  penetrated  have 
furnished  the  following  observations. 

1st.  “The  primary  object  of  getting  a spring  of  fresh  water 
entirely  failed,  of  which  sanguine  expectations  had  been 
formed  by  the  projector  of  the  experiment,  grounded  as  it 
should  seem  upon  the  common  opinion  that  the  soil  of  all  the 
lower  part  of  Bengal  was  particularly  moist  and  full  of  springs; 
an  opinion,  which  this  experiment,  if  it  can  be  taken  as 
affording  any  criterion  of  the  soil  throughout  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta,  has  so  far  happily  discountenanced.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  any  damp  was  at  the  depth  of  71  feet  in  a red- 
dish clay  with  a quarter  of  sand,  and  below  7b  feet  the  earth 
was  as  dry  as  before,  though  the  borer  must  have  descended 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  as  the  crow  flies,  cannot 
exceed  70  miles  in  distance  which  the  fall  of  the  river  com- 
monly computed  at  1 inch  a mile  is  supposed  to  be  acording 
to  its  windings. 

2nd.  “ The  damp  of  the  climate  not  being  attributable  to 
the  moist  nature  of  the  soil,  nor  affected  by  it,  otherwise  than 
as  an  admixture  of  saltpetere  in  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  exhalations  from  the  surface, 
must  be  looked  for,  principally  at  least,  from  causes  upon,  or 
above  the  surface,  to  the  want  of  a general  system  of  drainage 
in  a level  country,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  inade- 
quate opening  through  the  woods  for  ventilation,  which  pre- 
vent or  impede  the  copious  falls  of  rains  at  the  periodical  sea- 
son, and  not  unfrequently  at  other  times  from  running  off 
properly.  The  heavy  dews  at  other  seasons  are  not  proba- 
bly' more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  exhaustion  of 
the  sun,  and  would  rather  contribute  to  the  healthiness  of 
the  climate.  All  that  seems  wanting,  therefore,  is  surface 
draining  upon  a general  plan,  and  the  cutting  of  broad  strait 
roads  through  the  woods,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  acknowledged  improvement 
of  the  climate  in  an  about  Calcutta  of  late  years,  appears  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  superior  attention  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  Local  Police  to  these  two  objects,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  be  extended  with  the  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  same  means,” 
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Years  before  this  Rennel  had  made  similar  observations, 
and  since  the  period  of  Sir  Edward  East’s  remarks  consider- 
able improvements  have  taken  place,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I concur  particularly  in  his 
observations  about  the  surface  draining  and  the  cutting  of  the 
roads  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  I may 
add,  that  in  two  of  the  borings  which  I have  made  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  one  of  which 
was  in  the  new  canal,  I have  found  that  at  about  70  feet 
from  the  upper  surface,  the  yellow  clay  that  was  brought  up 
was  extremely  tenacious  and  hard  after  which  water  came 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  but  it  was 
of  a brackish  nature.  This  circumstance  tends  further  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  Sir  Edward  East’s  opinion  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  with  a spring  of  pure  water,  and  argues, 
that  if  such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  soil,  in  digging  tanks, 
no  object  is  to  be  gained  by  making  them  of  extraordinary 
depth,  under  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  springs  of 
fresh  water,  but  that  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  re- 
servoirs for  rain  water  ; and  for  that  purpose  a considerable 
depth  may  be  proper.  But  if  at  a certain  depth,  say  at  60  or 
70  feet,  brackish  water  is  generally  found  to  exude  from  the 
earth,  it  might  not  be  well  to  dig  through  the  hard  clay  which 
is  found  to  lay  inconsiderable  thickness  above  such  brackish 
water.  These  investigations  seem  to  prove  that  the  soil  here- 
abouts, which  is  unquestionably  alluvial,  does  not  contain  so 
much  moisture  below  the  immediate  surface  as  is  generally 
supposed,  and  the  production  of  impure  air  is  most  probably 
from  the  surface,  rather  than  from  below  the  surface,  though 
possibly  in  other  soils  and  climates  it  may  be  otherwise  ; 
therefore  if  a system  of  surface  draining  by  open  shallow 
drains  were  adopted  the  advantages  contemplated  by  Sir 
Edward  East  might  be  obtained. 

I take  the  liberty  of  alluding  to  considerable  advantages 
obtained  at  Madras  by  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Health, 
and  referring  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  that 
Presidency,  in  their  report  at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  of 
the  utility  of  this  board,  and  of  the  improvements  that  had 
arisen  from  the  attention  of  that  Government  to  general 
points  of  clearance  and  cleanliness.  If  in  that  place  where 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a sea  wind,  such  nuisances  as 
these  alluded  to  are  felt,  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  they  will 
be  more  felt  here,  where  the  vegetation  is  much  more 
exuberant  and  the  population  greater.  I would  here  respect- 
fully submit,  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
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similar  proceedings  to  these  of  Justices  in  Quarter  Session8 
at  Madras,  might  not  here  be  attended  with  beneficial  re” 
suits,  and  also,  whether  a Board  of  Health  at  each  of  the 
large  districts  or  divisions  under  the  Bengal  Presidency 
might  not  be  beneficial.  It  might  be  composed  oftke Senior 
Military,  Civil  and  Medical  Officers  ; but  should  this  not  be 
deemed  expedient,  a Board  or  Committee  of  Health  in  the 
presidency  itself  might  be  attended  with  incalculable  advan- 
tages. When  I first  arrived  in  1816  the  south-east  part  of 
Chowringhee  was  covered  with  similar  huts  and  compounds 
to  those  alluded  to  at  Madras  ; at  that  time  I remarked  cer- 
tain well  built  houses  near  those  parts  were  uninhabitable, 
and  the  damp  and  evening  mists  about  them  were  proverbial. 
Some  time  afterwards  those  huts  were  all  destroyed,  several 
large  tanks  were  made,  and  the  land  generally  levelled  for 
the  purpose  of  building  good  houses.  Rawdon  street,  Lou- 
don street,  Moira  and  Hungerford  streets,  were  finished,  and 
I now  observe  the  formerly  unhealthy  houses  I have 
alluded  to  occupied,  and  no  longer  considered  dangerous  to 
reside  in#. 

I alluded  in  my  former  paper  to  the  very  jangly,  neglected, 
and  irregular  state  of  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the  Russapug- 
lah  road  leading  from  Birgetailah,  Chowringhee,  down  to  the 
place  where  the  families  of  the  Mysore  princes  reside  : I am 
every  year  borne  out  in  forming  the  same  opinion,  and  coming 
to  the  same  conclusions  1 have  there  expressed,  by  my  obser- 
vation and  attendance  upon  the  princes.  I invariably  find 
that  when  the  wind  blows  over  these  jangly  and  swampy  parts 
towards  their  inhabitants,  fever  and  that  often  of  the  most  vi- 
rulent kind  I have  ever  met  with,  prevails,  and  this  more  es- 
pecially where  the  houses  are  low,  or  surrounded  with  mar- 
shy swamp  or  jangals,  which  is  the  case  with  several  of 
them.  There  are  some  others  where  the  heads  of  the  family 
have  built  their  houses,  three  and  four  stories  high,  in  the 
highest  apartments  of  which  they  have  their  zanfina,  and  here 
they  rarely  suffer ; but  I know  some  lower-roomed  houses 
where  the  grounds  are  kept  clean  and  airy,  where  they  are  also 
healthy,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  so  as  in  the  high- 
er houses.  With  the  exception  of  accidents  which  occur  now 
and  then,  and  hydrocele  to  which  this  family  seem  peculiarly 
liable,  and  which  often  requires  operation  and  attention,  I 
should  consider  the  princes  generally  healthy,  their  usual  com- 
plaints being  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  and  its  conse- 

• Hnts  are  now  rebuilding  and  the  phee  gettirg  filthy.  August  8, 
1837.  F.  P.  S. row  much  worse  1849.  F.  P,  S. 
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quences,  such  as  spleen  diseases,  affections  of  the  liver,  and 
other  visceral  obstructions  ; and  although  I think  I am  cor- 
rect when  I state,  that  since  I have  had  medical  charge  of 
these  numerous  families,  now  nearly  nine  years,  I do  not 
know  of  any  one  fatal  case  of  cholera  morbus,  or  one  fatal 
case  of  small-pox  having  happened,  (though  these  disorders 
have  yearly  carried  off  many  in  the  adjoining  villages;)  but 
after  the  last  rains  I had  a considerable  number  of  spleen  cas- 
es among  them.  I expect  these  families  will  now  be  toler- 
ably healthy  till  the  rains  set  in,  when  those  in  jangly  and 
damp  situations  must  be  expected  to  suffer.  I have  mention- 
ed this  regarding  the  princes,  because  the  facts  I think  go 
far  in  confirmation  of  my  main  arguments,  the  unhealthiness 
of  jangal  and  swamp*.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  particulars,  which  I could  easily  do,  to  prove  the 
unhealthiness  of  numerous  localities  in  and  around  Calcutta  ; 
one  however  I may  allude  to, — it  is  the  case  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Mosquito,  a roman  catholic  clergyman  who  lately  went 
into  a lower-roomed  House  at  Sialdah  in  the  suburbs,  which 
had  a small  compound  covered  ancle  deep  with  dead  leaves 
of  trees,  and  close  to  his  compound  was  a large  tank  then  filling 
up  with  stable  straw  and  other  filth.  His  fever  was  of  the 
most  virulent  kind,  and  ended  fatally  last  Friday  the  17th  in- 
stant. This  particular  cause  of  illness  I believe,  to  be  very 
common,  which  makes  me  thus  anxious  to  bring  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General,  and  I may 
be  allowed  briefly  to  mention,  that  I have  visited  many  of  the 
villages  bordering  upon  the  Lake,  and  that  I find  the  inhabi- 
tants in  point  of  appearance  and  health,  to  correspond  very 
much  with  the  state  of  those  people  who  inhabit  malarial  and 
marshy  lands  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
pointed  out  by  well  known  authors.  Since  my  remarks  about 
what  I had  seen  of  the  lake  I have  been  occasionally  there, 
and  I found  that  much  of  the  land  which  during  the  rains  was 
covered  with  water  has  since  been  dry  with  jangal  growing 
upon  parts  of  it ; the  tides  have  now  risen  higher  than  they 
were  two  months  ago,  and  have  covered  at  high  water  part  of 

* Since  writing  this,  Prince  Sooroorooden  has  been  carried  off  by 
disease,  I believe  entirely  produced  by  the  filthy  state  of  his  habita- 
tion—he  allowed  the  most  noxious  jangal  to  grow  all  round  his  house 
up  to  the  very  doors  and  windows.  I could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
remove  this,  and  I have  taken  several  gentlemen  to  the  spot  to  shew 
them  what  a magazine  of  malaria  existed,  and  how  wonderful  it  was 
that  life  could  be  preserved  within  it.  Mis  diseases  were  feve^  neu- 
ralgia, latterly  partial  insanity,  and  he  died  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

H 2 
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the  land  which  had  been  left  dry  ; these  lands,  being  daily 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  be  a constant  and  plentiful 
source  of  malaria,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta  that  these  marshes  are  not  situated  south  of 
it  instead  of  where  they  are.  From  the  borings  I have  made 
in  many  parts  of  them,  1 should  say  that  it  would  prove  a 
most  productive  soil,  fully  equal  to  any  about  here.  A mo- 
derate portion  only  of  sand  is  met  with  until  you  go  to  quite 
the  other  end  of  the  marshes  near  Baman  gotta,  where  more 
sand  begins  to  appear.  In  parts  where  I bored  deep,  I found 
in  my  course  the  same  charred,  or  peaty  earth,  to  be  found 
every  where  about  Calcutta,  and  again  below  this  a very  te- 
nacious yellow  and  slate-colored  clay.  Of  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  forest,  all,  now  covered  by  earth,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  as  almost  every  where  about  20  feet  deep,  large 
timber  trees  are  found  in  a state  more  or  less  of  decomposi- 
tion, but  the  superfices  of  the  salt  marshes,  and  down  to  12 
feet,  is  certainly  composed  of  an  earth  well  calculated  for  em- 
bankment*. 

These  remarks  bring  me  to  the  jangal  and  waste  lands 
beyond  the  lake,  and  to  the  foregoing  observations  I hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  cul- 
tivation. From  all  the  information  I have  obtained,  I am  led 
to  believe  that  these  waste  lands  in  the  Sundarhans  are  capable 
of  being  made  to  produce  a variety  of  crops'i  Some  coffee  plants 
which  1 gave  to  a cultivator  of  Sundarban  lands  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and  which  were  planted  out  by  him  on  the 
cleared  lands  are,  I am  informed,  in  a thriving  state;  it  may 
therefore  be  w7orthy  of  consideration  whether  if  this  plant  is 
found  to  flourish,  it  does  not  hold  out  an  additional  encourage" 
ment  to  the  clearing  of  these  jangal  lands,  I am  aware  that 
various  opinions  have  existed  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  this  country,  and  that  its  success  has  been  thought 
doubtful ; several  experiments  have  however  succeeded  and  the 
coffee  is  considered  of  a fair  quality.  I have  myself  made  the  ex- 
periment to  a small  extent,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  a piece  of  ground  of  about  10  acres,  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  here  will  ultimate- 
ly succeed.  I sent  a thousand  coffee  plants  as  far  up  the  coun- 
try as  Moradabad  upwards  of  three  years  ago,  and  the  last  ac- 

* Since  wiping  this,  an  embankment  has  been  made  permanent  on 
the  western  side  of  the  navigable  channel,  nearly  half  across  the  lake 
as  far  as  the  Byamcarl  ; the  lands,  beyond  are  tolerably  high,  filled 
with  jangal. 

-j-  American  cotton  grown  in  thepe  lands  and  produce!  at  the  Agricub 
tural  Society  has  been  considered  excellent. 
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counts  1 heard  of  them  were  very  favorable.  Cotton  is  perhaps 
another  article  that  might  be  produced  to  a great  extent  in 
the  Sundarbans  lands.  In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, ( No.  91,  June,  1827,  page  25,  ) on  the  rise , progress , 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  British  cotton  manufactory , 
it  is  stated,  “ that  previously  to  1790,  the  supply  of  raw  cot- 
ton for  the  British  manufacture  was  principally  derived  from 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Levant.  But  after  the  termination 
of  the  American  war  cotton  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  now  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  United  States. 
American  cotton  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  sea- 
island , and  upland  ; the  former  is  the  finest  cotton  imported 
into  Britain.  It  grows  on  small  sandy  islands  contiguous  to 
the  shore,  or  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  on  the  sea.  The 
upland  grows  at  a distance  from  the  coast.”  This  article  was 
written  before  the  late  American  tariff  which  has  naturally 
led  to  discussion  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  it  has 
been  considered  that  it  may  be  cultivated  with  great  advan- 
tage in  this  country  to  almost  any  extent,  and  of  a quality 
not  perhaps  inferior  to  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world*.  From  the  description  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view of  the  kind  of  land  on  which  the  finest  cotton  grows,  it 
appears  in  some  measure  to  assimilate  to  the  Sundarbans 
lands.  Iam  told  that  the  Bourbon  cotton  grows  well  at  Dia- 
mond Harbour,  and  previous  to  the  last  rains  I had  some  rows 
of  the  Bourbon  cotton  trees,  in  a garden,  raised  from  the  seed 
and  thriving  abundantly,  but  during  the  rains  they  were  so 
very  exuberant  that  I cut  them  down ; two  or  three  only  were 
left,  and  althongh  entirely  neglected  and  most  of  their  branch- 
es cut,  they  soon  came  into  blossom  and  produced  cotton, 
which  I neglected  taking  care  off,  but  I got  from  them  quanti- 
ties of  seed  which  I have  given  away. 

From  this  trifling  experiment  however  it  is  evident  that  the 
plants  would  thrive  here, and  that  cotton  might  perhaps  be  cul- 
tivated to  a great  extent  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Sundarbans. 
Should  these  lands  become  cleared,  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane on  them  may  become  an  object  of  importance.  It  was 

* On  th?  20th  of  October,  1829,  the  Governor  General  expressed  a 
desire  to  assist  the  Agricultural  Society  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
superior  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1831,  sent 
out  American  cotton  seed,  and  Government  sanctioned  an  experiment 
at  Akra  in  the  Agricultural  Society's  ground,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  fouud  in  their  report  published  in  1835.  The  Society  also  sent 
American  seed  to  various  parts  of  India,  and  the  samples  of  cotton 
sent  by  several  of  the  experimentalists  were  excellent. 

The  Government  has  just  offered  a premium  of  5000  Rupees  for  the 
best  iuvented  Cotton  Cbirka,  1849.  F.  P.  S. 
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observed  by  a Mr.  William  Fitzmorice,  (who  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies  many  years)  in  a statement  he  made  to  the 
Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  which  he  printed  in 
1793  : “That  the  more  he  saw  of  this  luxuriant  soil  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  they  might  annually  import  from  Ben- 
gal  any  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a proportionable  quantity  of 
rum  of  a superior  quality,  without  interfering  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  the  present  cultivation  and  manufactories  of  Ben- 
gal. Indeed  that  the  waste  land  occupied  by  the  tigers, 
between  this  and  Injella  would  produce  nearly  as  much  sugar 
as  the  island  of  Jamaica/’’  Mr.  Fitzmorice,  from  his  print- 
ed work  which  I have,  appears  to  have  been  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar, 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  therefore 
probably  capable  of  forming  a correct  opinion  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  of  which  he 
also  wrote^  but  which  coffee  cultivation  has  only  (so  far  as 
I can  learn)  been  attempted  of  late  years,  though  the  plant 
has  long  since  been  found  to  grow  well  in  private  gardens  ; 
much  of  this  land  to  which  Mr.  Fitzmorice  alludes  has 
since  been  brougt  into  cultivation.  Bice  is  I believe  the 
principal  crop,  but  of  the  vast  tract  which  remain  in  a state 
of  waste  jangal  on  the  east  of  the  river  Hooghly,  and  towards 
the  Sundarbans,  much  might  no  doubt  be  made  productive, 
and  if  sugar  should  be  found  to  thrive  on  those  lands,  it  is 
evident  that  it  might  be  cultivated  to  a great  extent. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  laying  this  paper  before  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Governor  General  at  his  Lordship’s  leisure. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

April  ‘23rdj  1829.  Surgeon  to  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 


No.  3,  1829. — Continuation  of  the  same  subject — Boring  for 
Artesian  springs  advocated — ■ Success  in  Europe  of  late  years, 
giving  the  authorities — Further  remarks  on  the  Sundarbans 
with  quotations , from  Baron  Humboldt  on  the  advantage  of 
civilization ; and  the  Abbe  Alan  on  the  healthiness  produced 
in  the  Netherlands  by  clearing , cultivation , and  civilization . 

To  Major  BENSON,  &c.  &c. 

Sir, 

In  the  papers  which  I had  the  honor  to  submit  some 
time  ago  for  the  information  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Governor  General,  I entered  into  an  explanation  of  what 
1 conceived  to  be  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  un- 
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healthiness  in  Calcutta,  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Bengal.  In  doing  this  I was  naturally  led  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  those  great  sources  of  malaria 
or  impure  and  unwholesome  air,  the  Salt-water  Lake, 
and  the  jangly  Sundarban  adjoining  ; considering  that  the 
draining  of  the  one  and  the  clearing  of  the  other  would 
be  a great  public  benefit,  if  even  done  only  with  a view 
of  removing  such  causes  of  malaria  and  consequent  illness. 

In  carrying  into  effect  such  measures,  one  most  impor- 
tant necessary  of  life  must  be  obtained,  or  else  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  any  improvements  which  may  be  attempted 
will  proceed  very  slowly  and  cannot  ultimately  be  carried 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  article  to  which  I allude 
is  a good  and  sufficiently  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water 
fit  for  drinking. 

This  is  an  article  even  much  wanted  in  Calcutta  itself, 
particularly  during  the  dry  and  hot  months  ; and  much 
illness  amongst  the  natives  has,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
been  attributed  to  their  drinking  dirty,  stagnant  and 
putrid  water.  The  supply  of  good  water  might,  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  hope,  be  much  increased  in  and 
about  Calcutta,  and  that  by  the  simple,  speedy,  and 
comparatively  trifling  expensive  plan  of  boring*  ; should 
this  plan  be  tried  and  found  to  succeed  here,  it  might 
probably  meet  with  similar  success  if  tried  upon  any  of 
the  cleared  lands,  or  upon  the  Salt-water  Lake,  when 
drained. 

My  hopes  of  success  are  in  a great  degree  grounded 
upon  the  examples  of  boring  which  have  taken  place  in 
England,  where  this  mode  of  obtaining  a good  and  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water  has  lately  been  much  resort- 
ed to,  and  has  met  with  the  greatest  success,  not  only 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  but  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Linceln,  Kent,  and  other  fenny  districtsf.  In  some 
of  these  where  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  suffered 
much  from  the  want  of  good  water,  the  evil  has  lately 

* From  M.  Arago’s  work  on  Artesian  springs,  1834  5. 

Issues  from  principal  fountains 

St.  Andre  nearly  two  tons  per  minute. 

Bag‘  P,  333  gallons  per  minute. 

Tours,  237  ditto  ditto. 

Merton,  2U0  ditto  ditto. 

Revesait^a,  176  dmo  ditto. 

Lillers,  155  ditto  ditto. 

t Edinburgh  new  Philosophical  Journal,  December  18*8.  p.  170. 
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been  removed,  and  this  essential  necessary  of  life  has 
been  supplied  by  means  of  perforations  made  to  a great 
depth  in  the  soil,  by  boring  with  an  iron  auger  so  as  to 
reach  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  deep  seated  springs*. 

To  some  of  the  instances  I beg  leave  to  refer.  Bor- 
ings which  have  been  made  from  200  to  400  feet  deep, 
have  been  found  to  cast  up  from  15  to  20  gallons  of 
soft  and  remarkablv  pure  water  per  minute,  which  with- 
out the  use  of  engine  or  pump  will  rise  from  20  to  30 
feet  above  the  surface  up  a tube  or  guide-pipe-f.  Wells 
have  been  bored  at  Tooting,  Mitcham,  and  Merton,  in 
SurreyJ;  one  at  Merton  is  said  to  cast  up  200  gallons 
of  water  a minute^,  and  one  at  Tooting  nearly  100  gallons. 
At  Leeds  100  yards  deep  has  been  bored  for  water,  and 
cast  iron  pipes  used  for  conducting  it  ||.  Some  partially 
unsuccessful  experiments  have  been  made  in  chalky.  But 
water  has  been  obtained  at  Sittin^bourne  in  Kent  (in 
which  neighbourhood  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  land 
is  level  and  low)  after  boring  336  feet.  In  Bedfordshire 
400  feet  and  in  Surrey  near  Dorking  440  feet  in  depth 
have  been  bored  and  water  obtained**.  At  Hammersmith, 
boring  is  said  to  have  been  much  practised  lately.  The 
water  obtained  there  which  was  of  a superior  quality, 
and  the  supply  regular,  in  some  instances  200  or  300  gal- 
lons per  hour,  but  in  no  case  is  it  said  to  be  less  than 
80  gallons  per  hour,  and  the  depth  bored  has  been  from 
300  to  380  feet  before  the  water  was  found,  after  which  it 
has  run  over  different  heights  above  the  surface  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  spring.  In  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s 

Depths  bored * 

St.  Nicolas  d’  Ai'ermont  through  7 sheets  of  water  1,130  feet. 

Gpdpvb  682  ditto. 

Surpsne,  663  ditto. 

Chiswick  582  ditto. 

Bethunp,  461  dit'o. 

1834  M.  ChampaDcao,  275  ditto. 

* (VI  Pchanic.’9  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
t Ditto,  vo!.  ii.  p.  31. 

t Since  my  writing  this  M.  Arago  has  particularly  alluded  to  this 
boring. 

§ Mechanic’?  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

!|  Dmo,  p.  382. 

5T  Since  this  several  successful  operations  have  been  performed  in 
chalk. 

* 9 Mechanic’s  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  230,  32,  258,  315,  ^c. 
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grounds  at  Richmond  Hill*,  (where  an  excellent  apparatus 
for  perforating  the  different  strata  of  the  earth  is  said  to 
have  been  used,)  after  boring  252  feet,  a supply  of  most 
excellent  water  has  been  obtained,  yielding  13  gallons  a 
minute,  and  rising  as  in  a fountain  24  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  These  examples  not  only  shew  to  what  extent 
boring  for  fresh  water  has  been  practised  in  England,  but 
it  will  also  be  seen  from  them,  that  this  method  has  been 
successfully  tried  in  both  high  and  low  situations  and 
through  various  kinds  of  soil.  I will  also  add  a quotation 
from  a work  apparently  of  much  practical  utility.  In  Lou- 
don’s Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture^,  p.  671,  it  is  said  there 
are  ce  borings  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  which  afford  a con- 
tinuous and  abundant  flew  of  water,  equal  to  8 gallons  per 
minute.  A very  copious  fountain  which  rises  twenty  feet 
above  the  surface,  has  lately  been  obtained  by  the  same 
means  in  the  grounds  of  Ravenscroft  Park,  the  seat  of  G. 
Scott,  Esq.  near  Hammersmith.”  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  situations  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  throughout  the  world,  water  might  be  found  by  boring 
or  digging  down  a few  scores  of  feet.  The  expense  in  Eng- 
land, as  mentioned  in  the  same  work,  (p.  671)  is  stated  to 
be  equal  only  to  one-eighth  that  of  well  digging,  and  it  is 
remarked  that  “ the  advantages  of  flowing  springs  of  good 
water,  which  by  these  means  may  always  be  obtained  on 
the  sides  of  roads,  and  in  a variety  of  other  places  where 
water  is  not  at  present  found,  are  incalculable,  the  cost 
very  small,  and  the  operation  easy  and  66  expeditious.” 

If  the  advantages  are  so  incalculable  and  so  easily  obtain- 
ed in  England,  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  would  not  be 

* CD  y t/ 

less  so  m a climate  like  India,  and  particularly  in  this  part 
of  the  country  where  they  are  so  much  needed,  and  where 
although  the  water  of  the  Hooghly,  as  far  down  as  Calcutta 
may  be  tolerably  good  during  most  seasons  of  the  year, 

* Mechanic's  Magazine,  v<>!.  vi.  p.  167. 

f In  this  work  will  also  he  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode 
of  raisiwg  |an  *s  near  the  river  Humber  by  warping,  or  letting  in  the 
river  water  and  allowing  the  warp  or  mud  to  guttle.  By  this  method 
lands  have  hjer,  fertilized,  and  raispd  from  6 m>  16  inches  in  the  eear»e 
of  a year.  An  arti<l*  also  m thp  Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol. — p.  99, 
gives  an  ac.eonnt  of  this  method  <>f  warping  lands  hy  the  water  of  the 
river  Ouse,  and  speaks  of  rvd-bng  lands  n^ar  3 feet  in  the  course  of  a 
year  The  wa!er  o<  the  II""ghly  containing  a much  larger  portion  of 
mud,  might  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  same  useful  purpose  of  raising 
the  sod  of  the  Salt-Water  L tke  or  other  n ighbouring  low  land. 

il.  i. 
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and  tolerably  good  water  may  be  preserved  in  tanks,  yet 
the  supply  often  becomes  scanty,  and  when  the  tanks  are 
low,  brackish  and  bad,  boring,  if  successful,  as  I think 
it  would  be,  is  therefore  a matter  of  more  importance  than 
it  may  at  the  first  mention  of  it  appear  to  be.  In  the  fort 
in  particular  it  might  be  found  to  afford  that  supply  of 
waver  which  all  attempts  to  obtain  have  (I  am  told)  hitherto 
proved  unsuccessful  and  expensive,  the  wells  being  all 
brackish,  and  the  puckah  built  reservoir  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  a supply  of  rain  water  having  after  repeat- 
ed expensive  repairs  been  found  incapable  of  holding  water, 
and  its  use  for  that  purpose  being  therefore  discontinued. 
Several  borings  for  fresh  water  have  also  been  made  here, 
and  amongst  them  some  in  the  fort,  and  the  only  reason 
why  they  have  not  been  successful  is,  I believe,  on 
account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  boring  apparatus,  and  its 
not  enabling  those  who  have  made  the  attempts  to  go  suffi 
ciently  deep.  In  two  borings  made  in  the  fort  in  1820,  they 
were  not  able  to  penetrate  deeper  than  122 J and  128  feet: 
in  both  these  attempts  there  was  no  indication  of  fresh 
water,  but  the  earth  brought  up  was  occasionally  damp 
and  moistened  with  water  of  a saltish  taste,  a great  deal 
of  stiff  clay  was  met  with,  and  in  both  cases  the  rods  broke 
and  remained  iu  the  ground.  The  deepest  boring  I can 
fied  an  account  of  is  that  given  by  Sir  H.  East  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  1814,  and  that  was  140  feet;  no  fresh 
water  was  found,  and  here  the  rods  broke  and  were  left  in 
the  ground  : the  only  other  accounts  of  any  boring  I can 
find  was  in  1804,  wells  from  20  to  4$  feet  deep  having 
all  proved  so  brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
borings  were  undertaken  for  fresh  springs  ; in  the  first  after 
surface  mould,  sand.  &c.  the  borer  passed  through  hard 
days  with  kunkur,  it  penetrated  to  75  feet  when  the  water 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  adjoining  wells  ; it 
was  analysed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  he  considered  it  unwholesome, 
as  containing  a very  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  muriate 
of  magnesia  and  clay. 

In  the  second  the  same  sandy  clays,  kunkur  and  white 
and  yellow  sand  presented  themselves  at  70  feet  : the  borer 
was  brackish  at  81  and  at  101  feet  the  rods  came  up  nearly 
dry.  A well  of  tiles  had  been  made  round  the  borer  for 
the  first  30  feet,  and  the  water  rose  into  it  within  7 feet  of 
the  surface,  fully  four  feet  of  the  ground.  At  this  place 
the  ground  was  artificial  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country.  During  the  whole  dry  season  the  water  only  sub- 
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sided  in  this  well  3 feet,  and  was  on  the  3rd  June,  1805, 
only  10  feet  below  the  surface,  whilst  the  water  in  wells  at 
a little  distance  was  30  feet  below  it.  Here  the  lowest  depth 
was  119  feet;  coarse-grained  sand  was  found,  and  the  soil 
was  very  hard,  the  borer  broke  and  was  not  recovered.  The 
third  was  in  December,  January  and  Febuary,  1805-6  ; 
similar  earths  were  obtained  above,  and  from  114  to  127  feet 
was  found  fine  yellow  sand,  coarse  sand,  and  very  hard  earth — 
her e the  borer  broke  and  91  feet  of  rods  were  lost.  At  65 
feet  the  water  was  brackish,  but  the  deeper  water  rose  to 
within  4 feet  of  the  surface,  and  was  well  tasted.  The  fourth 
attempt  was  in  March,  April  and  May,  1806.  Similar  earths 
presented,  very  hard,  from  120  127J  yellow  clay,  sand  and 
yellow  sand  ; here  the  auger  was  partly  broken , the  edges  were 
found  sharpened  like  a knife.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
water  at  66  feet,  appeared  tasteless,  probably  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  that  season  in  March,  which  had  made  the  water 
in  all  the  wells  tolerable. 

The  late  Mr.  Jones,  a person  who  was  well  known  as  hav- 
ing opened  the  Burdwan  coal  mines,  made  a boring  and 
found  the  same  earth  and  clays,  but  he  did  not  go  beyond  70 
feet  deep ; here  he  found  kunkur,  clay,  and  yellow  sand,  and 
he  says  at  70  feet  through  a stratum  of  red  coarse  sand  issues 
a spring  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  tides  in  the  river.  The 
borings  I have  made  have  been  comparatively  trifling  for  want 
of  proper  apparatus.  1 however  bored  down  to  40  feet  near 
the  west  margin  of  the  lake,  where  I found  very  stiff  dark 
clay,  and  at  the  bottom  some  hard  kunkur  mixed  with  it.  As 
I mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  I bored  at  the  bottom  of  the 
circular  canal,  and  found  water  at  the  depth  of  70  feet  from 
the  upper  surface  which  rose  50  feet  and  formed  a pond, 
which  was  banked  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  This  water 
appeared  to  me  and  my  friends  brackish,  but  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  laborers  drank  it  and  said  it  was  good.  At  this 
place  the  clay  which  is  of  great  depth,  and  in  parts  beauti- 
fully yellow  and  containing  kunkur,  was  so  very  stiff,  that  at 
50  feet  a large  and  strong  auger  was  twisted  in  a most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  aud  two  Europe  made  strong  iron-hooks, 
were  broken  in  extracting  the  rods,  which  was  done  by  means 
of  a strong  gin  and  windlass. 

In  a garden  in  the  Circular  Hoad  about  two  miles  from  the 
above  place  l bored  through  very  stiff  clay  to  70  feet  deep, 
and  came  to  some  kunkur  and  I suspect  other  harder  sub- 
stance which  prevented  my  getting  further,  and  I found  the 
auger  much  scratched  and  polished. 
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At  Russapaglah  1 could  not  penetrate  deeper  than  JO  feet ; 
at  this  depth  I applied  a smaller  auger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  rods  with  a view  to  perforate  where  the  large  auger 
failed,  but  this  broke  and  was  left  70  feet  in  the  ground.  In 
these  borings  I found  myself  much  disturbed  by  the  frequent 
falling  in  of  sand  from  the  upper  strata,  and  1 had  not  a cast- 
iron  tube  to  prevent  it  : such  will  be  necessary  in  any  future 
boring  and  a proper  frame-work  and  mechanical  means  for 
raising  the  rods  will  also  be  required. 

I am  told  that  there  are  in  Fort  William  different  sets  of 
boring  instruments  sufficient  to  go  a depth  of  600  f eet  or  more, 
and  that  they  are  of  greater  strength  and  excellence  than 
those  used  in  1805  and  1820  ; but  a gentleman  who  has  lately 
arrived  from  England  informs  me  that  a*  newly  invented 
borer  is  now  in  general  use  and  much  approved  of. 

Having  given  his  Lordship  a detail  of  the  pldns  which  I res- 
pectfully suggest  might  be  adopted  to  obtain  a supply  of 
fresh  water.  1 also  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a few  cir- 
cumstances of  information  which  1 have  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiries  relative  to  the  Sundarbans.  As  the 
circumstances  tend  to  support  the  principle  which  1 laid  down 
in  my  former  communication  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in 
all  jangly,  marsh  and  ill-drained  situations,  and  of  its  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  such  places. 

Baron  Humboldt  gives  tables  to  prove  that  in  certain  plac- 
es the  duration  of  life  has  been  greatly  prolonged  by  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  improvements  and  civilization.  A little 
attention  and  inquiry  will,  I believe,  go  far  to  prove  that  there 
is  much  room  for  such  change  amongst  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal, but  more  particularly  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
and  thinly  scattered  villages  in  the  Sundarbans,  who  I am  as- 
sured are  a most  wretched  and  short-lived  people,  continually 
suffering  from  poverty  and  want  of  cleanliness  and  civilization, 
and  from  disorders  produced  by  bad  air  generated  in  the  jan- 
gals  surrounding  them.  Numerous  inquiries  I have  made 
among  intelligent  natives  confirm  this,  and  although  gentle- 
men who  have  passed  through  the  Sundarbans  may  differ  a 
little  in  this  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  curio- 
sity has  led  them  to  visit  the  villages  in  the  interior,  or  to 
make  inquiries  of  such  a nature,  An  intelligent  native  who 

* Thfi  mode  is  now  very  grpatly  improved,  and  I think  the  operation 
should  he  adopted  in,  our  newly  acquired  territories — boring  f r wa'pr 
(might  have  b en  m »st  valuable  to  our  army  when  in  affna^istan.  — In  the 
Fort  h depth  of  480  feet  was  obtained,  but  f >r  want  of  better  instru- 
ments we  wire  oblig'd  to  give  it  up.  F.  P.  S.  1849. 
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baa  much  experience  of  the  Sundarbans  in  those  lands  con- 
siderably south  of  Tarda,  has  assured  me  repeatedly  and 
most  positively,*  that  it  is  his  belief  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  of 
the  villagers  escape  fevers  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September.  The  villages  he  says,  consist  of  50,  100,  or 
200  people,  including  men,  women  and  children.  The)  have 
their  native  doctors,  but  many  die  annually  of  fever,  and  the 
spleen  Disease  prevails  very  much  among  all,  old  and  young; 
these  opinions  apply  to  the  inhabitants  born  and  always 
living  in  these  jangals,  whose  constitutions  are  known 
to  be  more  capable  than  others  of  resisting  the  poison  of 
malaria.  The  darrogahs,  chaprasis,  and  servants  employ- 
ed by  the  Government  in  the  Salt  Department*  are  sooner 
attacked,  and  when  ill  they  always  obtain  leave  to  go  to  their 
homes.  The  villagers  are  generally  salt  molungies,  wood-cut- 
ters, boatmen,  fishermen ; some  shoot  game,  others  collect 
wax  and  honey,  and  others  spin  and  make  coarse  cloth  for 
the  villagers.  Of  the  little  land  at  present  cultivated  I am 
informed  rice  is  the  chief  produce,  and  grain,  cullie  and  other 
vegetables  grow  about  the  villages,  in  all  which  there  are 
tanks:  without  a tank  my  informant  assures  me  that  no  hus- 
bandman will  settle  to  work,  but' wherever  a tolerable  tank  is 
made,  that  ot  itself  will  bring  inhabitants.  I do  not  believe 
that  any  Europeans  could  live  in  the  interior  of  the  Sundar- 
bans as  they  now  are,  but  were  it  possible  to  clear  them  by 
cuttino;  down  and  cultivating  from  their  external  extremities 
and  go  on  gradually  toivards  the  interior , and  if  the  land 
were  ivell  drained  I see  no  reason  why  these  parts  should  not 
be  as  healthy  as  any  other  place  in  Bengal.  With  regard  to 
the  external  clearing  I allude  more  particularly  to  the  thick 
and  low  jangal  bordering  upon  the  Salt-water  Lake,  and 
which  from  all  I can  learn  is  more  productive  of  malaria  than 
the  forest  jangal  towards  the  sea.  If  I recollect  right  I think 
Messrs.  Schalch  and  Morrieson  when  surveying  the  Sundar- 
bans found  it  so,  the  latter  in  particular  as  he  had  a predispo- 
sition to  fever,  and  he  found  in  the  deep  broad  rivers  where 
the  timber  tress  around  him  were  high  admitting  wind,  and 
where  low  jangal  did  not  prevail,  that  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants were  well,  but  when  he  approached  towards  the  Tarda 
low  jangals,  himself  and  his  attendants  suffered.  I have 

* The  Government  having  lately  rrmoved  the  salt-works  more  to  the 
southward  has  already  been  found  beneficial  to  the  more  northern 
grantee?,  as  the  salt  molungies  have  willingly  became  agriculturist?; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  map  that  along  the  line  of  the  new  navigation 
running  direct  eastwerd  frcm  the  lake,  a very  gnat  deal  of  jangal  baa 
been  cleared  away. 
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beard  of  one  respectable  countryborn  gentleman  who  with 
great  industry  and  assiduity  cleared  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
beyond  the  lands  I have  been  speaking  of  : he  fell  a victim 
to  malaria.  Another  who  has  cultivated  and  cleared  a good 
deal  of  jangal  lands  between  this  place  and  Tarda,  is  con- 
stantly suffering  from  fever  though  he  visits  his  grounds  only 
one  day  at  a time,  and  that  only  two  or  three  times  a month. 
He  employed  as  an  overseer  a healthy  Portuguese,  but  he  died 
of  fever  before  he  had  been  there  two  months. 

I may  here  mention  as  regards  fresh  water,  that  this  latter 
cultivator  informs  me  that  in  March  1827  he  dug  a tank  on  a 
high  spot,  in  which  he  found  a spring  perfectly  pure  which 
filled  a place  walled  in  to  retain  the  water  about  two  feet 
high,  and  the  water  continued  at  the  height,  although  the  two 
adjoining  settlements  and  all  the  passengers  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds  went  to  this  well  daily,  and  if  it  did  sink  a 
little  in  the  day  it  was  sure  to  fill  up  the  following  morning. 
He  made  it  into  a tank  of  10  cottahs,  and  it  continues  to  sup- 
ply all  the  neighbourhood,  who  without  this  would  have  to  go 
a distance  of  10  or  ]2  miles  for  water.  He  also  says  that 
near  a village  called  Narrainpore  there  is  a fresh  spring  about 
th  ree  feet  from  the  surface,  but  such  was  the  idleness  of  the 
villagers  that  they  would  not  dig  a tank ; and  when  he  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  prefer  living  upon  the  higher  ground 
on  the  river  side,  they  said,  they  were  afraid  of  being 
plundered  by  the  boatmen,  which  is  a common  occur- 
rence, and  he  tells  me  that  no  native  moodie  or  merchant 
dares  to  settle  any  where  except  near  a Company’s  thannah. 
This  individual  says  that  he  finds  very  generally  upon  spots 
a little  raised,  a simul  or  cotton  tree,  which  makes  him  think 
these  parts  were  formerly  inhabited  ; and  the  other  gentleman 
found  an  old  house.  I believe  that  the  remains  of  old  tanks 
are  here  and  there  to  be  found*':  upon  the  whole  I have  no 
doubt  that  if  bormg  for  water  in  these  parts  should  be  found 
inexpedient  or  inconvenient,  it  can  be  collected  and  pre- 
served in  tanks,  at  least  as  good  as  such  water  generally  is 
about  Calcutta,  so  that  the  want  of  water  should  not  form  an 
objection  to  the  clearance  and  ultimate  cultivation  of  these 
jangals  which  are  so  close  upon  Calcutta.  But  the  boring 
appears  to  me  to  be  a preferable  mode  as  being  cheaper, 
more  expeditious,  and  as  by  going  to  a much  greater  depth 

* Sir  ce  th’9  period  about  100,000  biggahs  hove  been  cultivated,  and 
in  all  di 1 * ct'1  ns  the  same  proofs  of  former  cultivation  appears.  — Still 
furtl  er  | roof  ot  these  lands  having  been  f<  rmerly  inhubited  is  now 
i-vbiev,  arid  Government  have,  as  encoun-gfMuent  to  the  granges 
lengthened  the  leases  of  many,  F.  P.  S.  1849. 
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than  can  be  gone  in  tanks,  the  probability  of  getting  pure 
water,  and  a constant  supply  is  increased. 

These  Sundarbans — unlike  the  Campine  of  Brabant  in  the 
north  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  Abbe  Man  states  “ori- 
ginally consisted  of  sand,  covered  with  heath  interspersed 
with  lakes  and  extensive  marshes,  and  here  and  there  with 
woods  of  fir,  and  which  tradition  reports  to  have  been  once 
a part  of  the  sea,  and  unlike  the  arid  wastes  in  some  parts  of 
India, — are  already  fertilized  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
decaying  vegetation  of  years,  and  are,  I respectfully  conceive, 
calculated  to  produce  a new  and  vast  revenue  to  the  state 
after  a time,  and  when  a scheme  shall  be  adopted  that  shall 
induce  laborers  to  commence  this  work  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent* ; for  it  is  not  because  the  lands  are  barren  that  they 
are  uncultivated,  but  chiefly  because  the  air  now  poisoned 
bv  the  overgrown  jangal  is  inimical  to  life,  and  every 
year’s  progress  in  the  removal  of  this  evil  adds,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  most  materially  to  the  general  health  of  the 
country.  Even  the  poor  Campine  of  Brabant  after  partial 
failures  is  now  stated  by  the  above  cited  author  to  possess 
many  extensive  tracts  well  cultivated,  and  is  covered  with 
villages,  well-built  houses  and  churches.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  country  has  been  cultivated  since  the  period  at  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  remarked  that  he  might  with  safety  assert, 
that  one-third  of  the  Company’s  territory  in  Hindustan  was  a 
jangal  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  We  know  of  jangal  as 
near  the  presidency  as  Sooksagar  under  European  manage- 
ment, having  become  invaluable  land,  but  in  the  immense 
forest  jangals  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  Hindustan  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a field  might  be  opened  in  which  the  natives, 
and  perhaps  others,  might  raise  for  themselves  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; the  field  appears  inexhaus- 
tible and  would  be  employment  for  thousands,  while  the  cause 
of  much  disease  and  sickness  (both  among  mankind  and  cat- 
tle), would  be  gradually  diminished,  for  it  is  ascertained  that 
in  those  years  in  which  malarial  endemics  and  eDidemics  have 
prevailed,  epizotic  disorders  have  prevailed  amongst  cattle. 

* Grants  were  made  in  1829  and  1830  to  numeious  | ergons  about 
Attara  Banka  to  th°  ext  nt  <d  50  000  nivalis,  about  one-tenth  of  w hi'-h 
is  now  supposed  to  t <?  in  colti*  a 'on,  in  s;  ife  of  the  »g-  noy  failures  and 
the  dreadful  inun^a,;on  in  1833  ; bow^  v°r,  several  grantees  havj  done 
nothing  end  the  five  years  having  lung  expired  the  lend  is  resumable  by 
government  to  give  to  others  who  will  elear  it.  At  this  ime,  October 
1836,  several  pilots  who  have  cultivated  several  thoussnd  biggahs 
near  A»tara  Banka,  expect  pond  a season  as  they  had  last  year  wn  cu 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  them. 
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Without  going  into  ancient  authority,  a late  writer,  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch,  states  it  as  a general  fact,  that  cattle  or  animals  of 
different  kinds  do  become  sickly  or  diseased  in  the  same 
situations  which  produce  the  diseases  of  malaria  in  the  human 
race  and  that  the  consequences  are  as  resembling  or  analo- 
gous as  they  could  be  under  the  differences  which  exist*.  He 
states  these  facts  to  have  shown  themselves  in  Eygpt  in  Hun- 
gary, in  St.  Domingo  and  Gaudaloupe,  as  well  as  in  France 
at  Rochelle,  and  in  Auvergne  and  Raussillan,  and  alludes  to 
that  particularly  pointed  out  by  Badly,  of  the  year  1812,  at 
Arles,  and  adds  that  analogus  observations  have  been  fre- 
quently made  in  Italy  ; and  not  to  quote  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, the  years  17  i I,  1738,  1745,  1772,  1783  and  1795,  are 
among  those  which  have  been  particularly  recorded  for  epi- 
zotics  among  cattle,  each  of  them  being  also  noted  seasons 
of  epidemic  fever,  or  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria  ; and  that 
further  they  all  oecured  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  and  were  also  confined  to  the  marshy  or  un- 
healthy districts.  I am  acquainted  with  some  indigo  planters 
who  have  remarked  illness  and  mortality  to  prevail  among 
cattle  in  times  when  cholera  morbus  has  scourged  the  land, 
and  1 doubt  not  that  there  are  many  persons  in  Bengal  who 
have  remarked  the  same  thing  ; I myself  observed  the  same 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca  some  years  ago. 

The  last  year  has  been  more  healthy  than  any  I have 
knownT,  and  is  the  first  year  since  I have  been  surgeon  of  the 
suburbs  that  1 have  not  had  an  additional  number  of  native 
doctors.  20  or  30,  stationed  at  different  posts  with  medicines 
and  instructions  to  administer  to  every  case  as  quickly  as 
possible  among  the  natives,  and  I believe  Calcutta  itself  has 
equally  escaped  the  scourge  this  year;  certainly  Calcutta  and 
the  Entallv  suburbs  have  been  generally  more  healthy  than 
usual.  With  my  respectful  apologies  for  the  length  of  this 
paper  I conclude  by  alluding  to  one  or  two  localities,  particu- 
larly this  hither  end  of  the  old  Entally  canal,  being  always  in 
a filthy  state.  It  was  only  early  last  week  that  I was  called 
in  consultation  with  another  medical  gentleman  to  see  a child 
dangerously  ill  in  the  house  exactly  at  this  end  of  that  canal. 
My  professional  friend  now  informs  me  that  the  child  is 

* Maccollocb,  p.  453.  Although  not  no'iced  by  Dr.  M.  another 
ancient  author,  Livy  remarks,  that  in  the  same  years  in  which  epidemic 
i pestilences”  appeared  among  the  people,  there  was  also  a great  mor- 
tality among  the  cattle. 

t ! n the  early  part  of  1828,  there  was  a good  deal  of  fever  in  the 
Eniaby  suburbs  fur  a short  time. 
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doing  well,  but  that  the  father  and  mother  have  since  been 
both  seriously  ill,  that  the  latter  was  delirious,  and  for  some 
days  nearly  dying,  they  have  quitted  the  house  ; and  such  is 
the  nuisance  here,  that  a gentleman  and  his  family  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  very  next  house  to  the  one  alluded  to, 
which  is  only  just  behind  the  Marhatta  Ditch,  opposite  the 
Dhurrumtollah.  As  the  first  step  towards  eradicating  an  evil 
should  be  to  ascertain  its  cause  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
subject  will  allow,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  capability  of  ap- 
plying a remedy  bv  its  iemoval,  so  l have  little  doubt,  that 
upon  examination  and  inquiry,  the  causes  of  unhealthiness  of 
particular  situations  in  the  town  and  country  might  be  rea- 
dily traced,  and  in  most  cases  removed,  without  so  much 
difficulty  as  might  perhaps  be  expected.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  particular  parts  of  the  country  or  the  town 
should  be  unhealthy,  if  in  the  one  case  they  be  covered  with 
jangal  or  swamps,  or  in  the  other  they  abound  with  nuisances 
which  equally  contaminate  the  air.  Pure  air  as  well  as  pure 
water  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  health,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  the  stagnant  pools  of  water,  the  dirty  ditches  in 
the  native  part  of’  the  town,  and  particularly  at  the  low  ground 
within  the  Strand  road,  from  where  the  Hindu  bodies  are 
burnt  almost  up  to  the  new  Mint,  which  ground  is  in  many 
places  covered  with  stagnant  filthy  black  water,  into  which 
stable  duns;  and  other  filth  is  thrown  to  fill  it  up,  and  not  to 
be  convinced  that  such  places  must  make  all  others  near 
them  more  or  less  unhealthy,  while  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  if  these  causes  were  removed,  the  air 
would  be  more  pure,  and  the  situations  now  effected  by  them 
equally  healthy  with  the  best  parts  of  the  town. 

23  July,  1829 


To  F.  P.  STRONG,  Esq.  Spc.  frc. 

Mv  dear  Sir, 

I have  been  extremely  remiss  in  not  having  executed  a 
pleasing  commission  which  the  Governor  General  entrusted 
to  me  some  time  ago.  It  vvas  to  requset  you  would  accept 
His  Lordship’s  thanks  for  the  communication  you  last  trans- 
mitted through  me  for  his  information,  and  to  say  he  esteems 
it  an  able  paper. 

I remain,  &c. 

Govt.  House,  1 4dh  Avgust , 1829.  R.  BENSON,  M.  S. 
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JVo.  4.  1830. — -Topography  of  the  Calcutta  Suburbs  generally . 

Many  localities  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  unhealthy, 
and  the  filthy  state  of  the  Mussulman  burying-ground  in  the 
Circular  Road,  is  considered  particularly  so  as  making  Cossie- 
beggan,  very  unhealthy  ; it  is  surrounded  by  broad  ditches 
of  stagnant  water,  filthy  to  an  extreme  degrees.  Different 
parts  of  Tiljullah  and  Entally  are  also  well  known  as  unheal- 
thy and  certain  particular  houses  are  considered  uninhabitable, 
A few  years  back  a great  number  of  poor  were  turned  out 
of  grounds#  purchased  by  the  Lottery  Committee,  and  they  built 
their  huts  in  a particular  part  of  the  eastern  suburbs^,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Circular  Road,  surrounded  by  jangal, 
and  badly  drained  ; so  great  a number  died  of  cholera,  that  it 
was  found  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  dead  bodies  ; this  was  after 
a sudden  change  of  the  weather,  but  these  new  inhabitants  who 
had  located  upon  a mere  jheel.  suffered  much  more  than 
others.  The  small  houses  occupied  by  poor  Europeans  and 
Christians  of  color,  near  and  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Entally 
nullah,  are  dreadfully  unhealthy^,  and  people  are  constantly 
oblige  to  quit.  Continuing  along  south  of  the  old  nullah 
towards  the  lake,  there  is  a great  proportion  of  ground  entire- 
ly neglected  and  uncultivated,  and  this  sort  of  ground  is  to  be 
observed  here  and  there,  among  garden  ground,  filled  with 
high  trees,  the  mangoe,  jack,  &e  and  much  of  this  in  a filthy 
state  ; then  you  come  upon  low  rice  fields,  and  then  the 
borders  of  the  lake  appear.  There  are  to  be  observed  the  re- 
mains of  several  old  roads  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Elliot, 
but  most  of  these  are  so  covered  with  jangal,  their  ditches  fill- 
ed up,  bridges  broken,  and  the  jangal  so  impenetrable,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  traverse  them  ; the  eastern  suburbs  I now  allude 
to  must  at  a former  period  have  been  in  a very  superior  state 
to  what  they  are  now,  and  there  are  several  old  brick  houses, 
chiefly  native,  and  apparently  deserted,  which  go  to  confirm 
this  fact.  In  the  south,  towards  Balleegunge,  and  near  the 
rice  fields,  the  grounds  about  the  villages  present  numerous 
excavations  of  earth,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  brick-makingf  ; 

w Short-bazar  grounds.  f Marked  on  the  map  Curria. 

J Sinc^  * h is  was  written  a Mr.  Ward,  the  senior  clerk  of  the  Sudder 
Board  of  Revenue,  who  1 havp  often  adviced  to  quit  his  house  which 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  nullah,  has  fallen  a vieiim  to  malaria,  He 
was  naturally  a very  healthy,  stout,  active  and  strong  man,  when  he 
went  !o  reside  on  this  spot. 

^ l hear  that  tlvra  wa9  formerly  a regulation  which  prevented 
hr  iok-making  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  that  foru  erly  all  the  bricks 
r ere  made  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Floogh'y. 
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these  being  left  open,  all  sorts  of  nuisances  collect  in  them, 
but  more  particularly  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  these  decompos- 
ing with  water  and  heat  must  afford  a rich  production  of 
malaria.  Still  further  south  Balleegunge  is  jangly  and  badly 
drained,  and  Bhawanipore  and  Russapaglah  present  a con- 
tinuance of  the  same  evils,  many  parts  looking  more  like  Sun- 
darbans  than  inhabited  villages. 

Then  going  back,  and  looking  to  the  north  of  the  old  En- 
t ally  canal  the  same  description  applies,  the  same  obliterated 
roads  which  formerly  ran  north  and  south  in  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  which  were  broad  and  once  had  good  ditches  and 
bridges,  all  are  now  useless,  and  covered  with  jangal,  the  habi- 
tation of  jackals  and  snakes;  and  the  same  belt  of  jangal  and 
villages  is  continued  towards  the  Dum-Dum  road. 

This  constant  source  of  contaminated  atmosphere  all  round 
our  city  is  sufficient  to  produce  disease , however  cleanly  we  may 
he  within  ; but  Calcutta  itself  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  that 
respect,  although  it  is  decidedly  much  more  healthy  than  for- 
merly, even  within  my  recollection  and  practice  here.  The  open- 
ing of  roads  by  the  Lottery  Committee  ov<~r  parts  which  I 
have  often  traversed  when  in  their  unimproved  state,  has  evi- 
dently produced  a healthiness  and  cleanliness  before  unknown, 
and  this  fact  goes  far  to  prove  what  good  may  be  done  by  the 
free  admission  of  the  prevailing  winds,  by  cleanliness,  and  by 
surface  draining.  In  the  city,  and  in  the  back  lanes  of  Chow- 
ringhee,  the  Circular  Road,  See.  the  bazars,  which  have  sprung 
up  irregularly  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  which 
ought  to  be  abated 

The  drains  all  about  Colingah,  and  towards  the  Circular 
Road  are  bad  generally,  currants  of  water  meeting  and  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  Broad  roads,  with  good  drains  should 
be  continued  from  the  Circular  Road  in  the  direction  of  the 
plain  which  is  a rice  cultivation  towards  the  lake,  and  cross 
roads  should  be  made  at  convenient  distances  ; if  such  roadsf 

* Formerly  there  was  a very  1 >ng  d'tch  which  ran  out  far  towards 
the  Lake,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obliterated.  This  was  brought  to  my 
notice  by  Captain  Jeukin9. 

■\  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East  strongly  advised  broad  roads  in  the  direc» 
tion  of  the  vinds,  and  surface  draining  instead  of  so  many  deep  drains 
as  we  have,  which  became  stagnant.  He  thought  the  more  superficial 
surface  draining  properly  mansgpd,  wmld  keep  the  upper  snrface  of  the 
earth  tolerably  clear  and  dry,  That  part  of  Chowringhee  behind  the 
theatre,  oiui  between  that  place  and  the  burying  ground,  is  acknow, 
Icdged  now  to  be  much  more  healthy  than  it  was  before  the  new  roads, 
tauks  and  buildings  wete  made. 
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were  made  and  the  jangal  cut-down,  many  persons  with  small 
incomes  would  be  glad  to  build  in  these  parts,  more  particu- 
larly about  Entally  and  Til jullah  from  being:  so  contiguous 
to  town,  where  many  of  such  persons  have  Offices  to  attend 
daily.  Ballygunge  is  rather  too  far  off  for  such  people,  and 
would  appear  to  approximate  to  such  places  as  Allipore  and 
Garden  Reach,  for  gentleman  who  can  afford  to  have  gardens 
and  large  compounds  and  outhouses.  In  all  probability  such 
new  buildings  in  Entally  and  Tiljullah  would  be  built  upon 
an  improved  plan.  If  small  houses,  or  indeed  any  houses, 
were  built  upon  godowns,  with  apertures  to  keep  such 
goclowns  well  aired*,  which  might  be  used  for  Servants,  or  to 
keep  things  in,  would  it  not  be  better  than  the  outhouses  we 
now  see,  with  the  high  compound  walls  surrounding  every 
place,  and  which  prevents  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  and 
renders  the  air  the  inmates  breathe  more  confind  and  foul? 
and  if  iron  rails  were  more  generally  adopted  in  the  place 
of  the  heavy  compound  walls  with  pompous  gates,  habitations 
would  be  much  more  airy.  Large  tanks  upon  an  improved 
plan  are  much  required  all  about  Entally  and  Tiljullah,  as 
well  as  along  the  Circular  Road  generally,  and  I have  known 
in  very  dry  seasons  this  want  not  only  extremely  distressing 
to  the  poor  Natives,  but  to  poor  Christians  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  Circular  Road,  who  have  often  complained  to  me  how 
much  they  feel  the  want  of  this  essential  necessary  of  life. 
Such  large  tanks  would  not  onlv  produce  mould  to  fill  up 
little  cavities,  dirty  pools,  and  certain  unnecessary  ditches,  but 
they  would,  if  placed  where  four  roads  meet,  tend  greatly  to 
make  the  place  more  airy.  I think  Bishop  Heber  describes 
Mirzapore,  where  there  was  a school  and  some  Missionaries, 
as  dreadfully  unhealthy  £ the  clearing  since  adopted  has 
rendered  that  place  very  healthy  ; the  Bishop  also  I think, 
was  told  by  his  sirkar  how  notoriously  bad  the  Entally  nullah 
was,  and  that  he  never  passed  it  without  his  handkerchief  to 
his  mouth 

* Such  a p*an  of  building  ought  to  be  gfnerally  adopted  in  all  low 
situations  in  Bengal, 

f Since  writing  this  several  houses  have  bfen  thus  improved  ; among 
them,  three  of  the  largest  houaes  in  Esplanade  Row  now  are  allowed 
to  receive  air,  a clear  breeze  from  the  maidan  which  was  formerly  shut 
out  by  high  walls. 

| Now  an  excellent  square,  a good  largp  tank  with  iron  rails  round 
the  grounds,  and  Mrs.  Wilson’s  school  is  in  the  corner  of  the  square. 
A large  building  is  now  erecting  there  by  tt  e General  Assembly  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  tor  the  rducatiou  of  native  youth  and  the  place  ia  now 
acknowledge  to  be  healthy. 
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The  natives  where  they  reside  make  all  their  tanks  small, 
and,  as  if  it  was  intended  that  malaria  should  be  produced, 
they  seldom  fail  to  plant  trees  round  their  tanks,  so  that  you 
commonly  see  the  surface  of  them  quite  green  from  the  vege- 
tation— this  must  have  been  remaked  by  every  one ; such  are 
abundant  in  Intallv,  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  Bailee- 
gunge  lines,  and  all  down  the  Russapaglah  road  and  Tolly’s 
nullah,  and  not  less  so  in  Kidderpore.  I am  of  opinion  that 
trees  ought  never  to  be  planted  upon  the  borders  or  bank  of 
tanks  or  nullahs,  for  their  leaves  invariably  find  their  way  into 
the  water,  and  laying  upon  the  edge  decompose,  and  go  much 
more  to  produce  the  malaria  we  complain  of,  than  they  can 
act  as  a surface  or  barrier  to  arrest  the  malaria,  as  supposed 
by  some  authors,  although  I do  not  deny  that  large  belts  of 
trees  at  a sufficient  (1  mean,  a considerable)  distance  from  a 
city,  and  properly  placed,  may  perhaps  have  such  good  effect, 
but  such  an  opinion  ought  not  to  induce  the  planting  trees 
near  a city,  where  they  are  certain  to  be  injurious,  not  only  by 
their  leaves  rotting,  but  by  impeding  the  winds,  and  prevent- 
ing the  ravs  of  the  sun  approaching  the  ground,  which  remains 
damp,  and  assists  in  the  unwholesome  decomposition.  Such 
is  the  case  in  all  the  jangal  villages  around  Calcutta,  and  is 
evidently  the  cause  of  the  great  yearly  mortality  in  them. 
All  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  with  me  in  my 
drives,  agree  in  the  positive  statement,  that,  throughout 
India,  they  never  met  with  such  crowded  green  pools,  jangal 
and  bad  smells,  as  abound  around  Calcutta  every  where 
in  the  suburbs;  and  it  should  here  be  remarked  as 
regards  filthy  pools,  and  tanks,  that  they  may  not 
only  be  the  cause  of  sickness  by  contaminating  the  air, 
but  may  effect  the  natives  who  constantly  bathe  in  them, 
as  wed  as  drink  the  filthy  water  of  such  tanks  ; for  in  all 
probability,  malaria  may  become  impregnated  with  water, 
and  may  thus  be  taken  into  the  system  by  the  skin  or 
stomach. 

For  faather  improvements  and  removing  impurities  of  air 
at  this  presidency,  the  draining  of  the  lake  and  cutting  down 
the  jangal  beyond  it,  1 conceive  to  be  of  great  importance, 
The  jangal  all  dawn  to  the  sea  should  be  removed, 
if  possible,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  excavations, 
or  docks,  were  made  here  and  there,  on  each  side  of  the 
river  for  ships  and  vessels  to  lie  in,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  vessels  to  and  fro.  The  face  of  the  Lake  may 
probably  be  materially  altered.  Ritchie  who  surveyed  the 
Sundarbans  in  1791  speak  of  the  well  known  village  of 
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Tarda,  which  is  marked  on  all  the.  maps  (as  being  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake).  This  place  is  now  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  further  borders  of  the  lake,  as  the  distance 
is  from  the  Ballighat  entrance,  along  the  navigable  canal  to 
its  present  furthest  borders,  on  the  south,  JBamanghatta ; 
therefore  if  Ritchie  was  correct,  a very  large  portion  (nearly 
half)  of  the  lake  must  have  filled  up  naturally,  for  on  each 
side  of  the  river  from  Bamanghatta  to  Tarda,  is  thick  low 
Sundarban  jangal.  I imagine  that  upon  the  finishing  the 
canal  now  mailing , and  its  opening  into  the  Hooghly , that 
the  lake  will  almost  drain  itself — as  the  low  water  of  the 
river  Hooghly  is  at  times  lower  than  the  Lake  at  low  water. 
Whether  this  lake  be  drained,  or  not,  or  either  so  partially 
drained  as  to  be  fit  only  for  rice  cultivation,  or  otherwise 
tvarped  by  mud  from  the  river  so  as  to  be  converted  into 
garden  ground,  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
general  health  that  not  only  the  grounds  on  this  side  of  it  be 
cleared  and  improved,  but  that  the  Sundarbans  beyond  it  be 
removed  as  far  from  the  capital  as  possible. 


JYo.  6,  1828. — Letter  to  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  the 
state  of  grounds  new  the  Insane  Hospital , aud  generally 
throughout  the  suburbs',  pointing  out  the  general  unhealthi- 
ness produced  by  their  jangly  anb  filthy  state,  with  additional 
remarks  made  at  a latter  period  on  the  effects  of  the  inunda- 
tions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  Deaths  in  the  Insane 
Hospital  in  these  six  months  has  been  only  10,  a number 
considerably  less  than  has  been  usual  daring  the  same  period 
for  the  last  12  years.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  advantage 
has  been  produced  by  the  making  of  four  sunken  and  cover- 
ed necessaries,  the  nuisance  having  previously  been  conveyed 
by  an  open  drain  from  the  hospital  and  round  the  grounds. 

I have  the  pleasure  also  to  report  that  there  has  since  been 
much  less  illness  than  usual,  which  1 consider  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  improvement  and  change  above  alluded  to.  1 
beg  leave,  however,  to  remark  that  the  grounds  contiguous 
to,  and  outside  of  the  hospital  premises,  are  in  my  opinion  a 
most  unwholesome  nuisance,  particularly  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  not  being  drained  off,  but  lying  in  the  va- 
rious hollows,  there  stagnates  ; and  corrupting  all  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  it  meets  with,  produces  an  atmosphere 
most  unwholesome  even  to  natives  who  are  used  to  it. 
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There  is  also  close  to  the  entrance  gate  a burying-ground 
which  brings  together  dogs,  vultures,  See.  which  of  them- 
selves are  a considerable  nuisance,  and  upon  which  grounds 
the  prisoners  from  the  jail  of  the  424-pergunnahs  are  daily 
taken  in  a body  for  their  necessary  occasions.  Were  they 
to  be  taken  nearer  to  the  nullah  to  which  this  ground  adjoins, 
or  elsewhere,  for  such  purposes,  and  the  practice  of  burying 
discontinued  at  that  place,  it  would  be  not  only  desirable  but 
would  conduce  to  the  healthiness  of  the  hospital. 

While  remarking  on  the  state  of  the  grounds  near  the  hos- 
pital it  may  not  be  irrelevant  for  me  to  observe,  that  having 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  applied  my  attention,  particularly, 
to  atmospheric  causes  of  disease,  and  having  now,  for  several 
years,  been  surgeon  of  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  I may  not  be 
going  far,  if  at  all,  out  of  my  line  of  duty  in  pointing  out 
that  I consider  much  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  suburbs,  as 
well  as  of  Calcutta,  during  and  after  the  rains,  to  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  state  of  the  lands  in  the  suburbs  im- 
mediately round  about  the  town,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
Soorrah,  Entally,  and  Balleegunge  part  of  the  suburbs.  The 
lands  bordering  upon  these  parts,  especially  to  the  eastward, 
are  not  only  more  covered  with  jangal  and  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter  than  elsewhere,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  them 
numerous  irregular  excavations  are  to  be  met  with,  made  for 
brick-making,  and  for  similar  purposes.  In  these  various  holes 
and  cavities  impure  air  is  generated  by  the  decay  and  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  matter  in  water,  and  if  impure  air  so 
produced  is,  as  it  is  known  to  be,  capable  of  causing  fever 
and  dysentery,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  certain  modi- 
fications of  this  malaria  may  also  be  the  cause  of  cholera, 
which  disease  predominates  in  those  climates  and  soils  in 
which  fever  and  dysentery  abound.  That  it  may  be  so  pro- 
duced, is  I think  sufficiently  obvious  by  the  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  ship’s  crews  in  a state  of  perfect  health  and  a con- 
siderable distance,  even  some  miles  from  the  shore,  have  by 
a sudden  land  wind  coming  on  been  fatally  attacked  by  the 
scourge.  A striking  instance  of  this  nature  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  Macculloch  in  his  very  valuable  work  lately  published  on 
the  subject  of  Malaria,  a work  entitled  to  the  particular 
attention  of  medical  men  and  others  in  this  country  which  is 
so  pregnant  with  this  source  of  disease.  I will  here  add  that 
I can  name  at  this  moment  several  families  about  Entally 
where  the  whole  family  are  laid  up  with  fever  produced  most 
indisputably  by  the  impure  air  generated  about  their  neigh- 
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bourhood,  by  the  decomposition  or  decaying  of  vegetable 
subtances,  and  several  are  now  removing  up  to  Chinsurah 
and  to  other  places,  their  removal  being  more  conducive  to 
their  recovery  than  any  medicine  they  can  take  while  they 
continue  to  breathe  this  atmospheric  poison. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

Surgeon  to  Suburbs  of  Calcutta . 


Copy  from  the  9 th  Paragraph  of  my  Letter  to  the  Medical 
Board , dated  March  21  st}  1835. 

The  same  patients  (alluding  to  the  patients  of  the  Native 
Insane  Hospital)  after  being  discharged,  apparently  cured, 
coming  into  the  hospital  again  and  again  from  obviously  un- 
healthy localities,  and  other  considerations  connected  with  un- 
healthy situations  which  would  embrace  too  much  space  to 
enter  upon  at  large  in  this  Report,  tend  to  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion  that  in  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Bengal,  atmospheric 
malaria,  aided  by  the  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  consequent  sudden  check  to  perspitation, — 
by  bad  food,  poverty,  miserable  clothing,  and  housing  in 
huts  crowed  together  in  swampy  filthy  situations,  with  a want 
of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,— by  the  habits  of  long  fasting 
and  the  use  of  impure  water,  (this  being  the  usual  mode  of 
existence  among  the  lower  orders  of  Natives,)  is  highly  cal- 
culated to  produce  diseases  which  often  ultimately  end  in 
insanity. 

This  general  cause  of  disease  which  so  much  predominates 
in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  I forcibly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Sudder  Nizamut  Court  in  the  year  1828.  About  this  time 
I was  requested  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  General,  and  I 
afterwards  wrote  several  papers  upon  the  subject  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  in  which  I entered  into  an  explanation  of  what  I con- 
ceived to  be.  the  principal  causes  of  unhealthiness  in  Calcutta, 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  lower  part  of  Bengal.  In  doing 
this  I was  naturally  led  to  make  some  remarks  upon  those 
great  sources  of  malaria,  the  Salt-water  Lake  and  the  jangly 
Sundarbans  adjoining,  considering  that  the  draining  of  the 
one,  and  the  clearing  of  the  other  would  be  a great  .public 
benefit,  if  even  done  only  with  a view  of  removing  such 
causes  of  malaria  and  consequent  illness. 
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In  some  of  the  unhealthy  spots,  but  particularly  that  broad 
belt  of  dense  jangal  and  ill  drained  ground,  which  exists  from 
the  Dum  Dura  road,  and  is  continued  through  Sialdah,  En- 
tally,  Balleegunge,  Bhawanipore  and  down  the  Russapuglah 
roads,  reside  a vast  number  of  people  of  all  denominations 
connected  with  the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  who  are  constantly 
suffering  from  illness,  which  I conceive  might  be  in  a great 
degree  obviated  by  removing  such  evils  by  a proper  system 
of  large  clean  tanks,  with  no  trees  upon  their  banks,  raising 
the  ground,  regulations  against  nuisances,  and  good  draining. 
W ere  this  or  some  similar  plan  adopted,  we  should  get  air 
more  fresh  and  free,  and  a heathiness  would  I think  be  ob- 
tained that  does  not  now  exist. 

In  one  of  these  papers  I have  alluded  to,  as  having  formerly 
written,  I particularly  mentioned  that  the  year  1828  was  a 
more  healthy  year  than  any  I had  known ; I did  not  then  antici- 
pate that  the  following  years  would  have  been  so  calamitous#. 

The  last  five  years,  the  period  for  which  the  Medical  Board 
require  to  be  furnished  with  the  details  before  alluded  to,  have 
been  unhealthy  to  a degree  unheard  of  or  unknown  before, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  inundations  which  have  extensively 
existed  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  particularly  in  the  four  last 
years,  aninundation  having  occurred  in  each  year  sweeping 
away  a great  part  of  the  population  between  parts  of  the  24- 
Pergunnahs  to  the  southward  of  Calcutta  and  the  sea,  and 
spreading  over  other  lands  to  an  enormous  extent,  destroying 
the  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth,  which  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  effects.  Most  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  before  populous  districts  who  were  not  drowned,  fled  to- 
wards our  city,  and  several  of  these  unfortunate  beings  became 
inmates  of  the  Insane  Hospital.  One  instance  in  particular  I 
would  wish  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to,  as  it  is  a strong  case  in 
illustration  of  the  deep  distress  that  musthave  been  felt,  and  as 
exemplifying  one  of  the  causes  of'  insanity 

The  establishment  at  Gurriah-haut  for  affording  them  relief 
having  been  some  time  broken  up,  these  poor  unfortunate  and 
starving  wanderers  were  sent  to  my  hospital  at  Allipore,  where 
I had  frequently  60  or  80  of  them  at  a time  in  hospital.  One 
poor  ^oman  was  quite  frantic  ; she  would  not  be  comforted  or 
silenced,  and  becoming  obviously  insane,  she  was  transferred 

* The  paper  was  written  in  July,  1829.  For  a short  period  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1828,  (here  was  a good  d»  ai  of  fever  in  the  Entally 
suburbs,  but  the  following  twelve  months  were  healthy. 
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to  the  Insane  Hospital  last  December.  There  she  would  take 
no  nourishment,  she  said  the  floods. had  robbed  her  other  chil- 
dren, and  she  died  in  a few  days  of  extreme  exhaustion*. 

Three  of  these  inundations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  to 
which  I have  referred  were  from  the  sea,  and  the  other,  the  last, 
was  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Damoda  river.  These 
particular  floodings,  I mean  the  sea  and  the  Damoda  river,  are 
un frequent  when  compared  with  the  overflowings  of  the 
Ganges,  which  are  more  frequent,  and  seldom  attended  with 
equally  serious  consequences.  It  will  be  seen  by  a reference 
to  the  transactions  of  the  physical  class  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
page  260,  part  1, — i(  That  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  or  of  the 
Damoda  river  is  supposed  not  to  happen  oftener  than  once  in  a 
century.  That  remark  is  in  allusion  to  the  dreadful  inundation 
in  1823,  and  I can  find  no  other  account  of  any  sea  inundation 
except  the  eventful  one  of  nearly  a century  ago,  which  happen- 
ed in  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  October,  1737,  to 
be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  1738-9:  besides  great 
damage  to  shipping  and  boats,  300,000  souls  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

I know  of  no  written  record  as  to  the  effect  of  this  sea 
inundation  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  although  it  was 
an  event  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  I have  met  with  old  natives  who  have  heard 
of  it  from  their  fathers.  But  of  the  late  inundations  which 
I allude  to,  their  effects  are  so  generally  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them,  although  I may 
be  allowed  to  add  from  inquiries  I have  made  that  these 
effects  have  not  been  confined  to  the  poor  alone,  but  that 
landholders  of  respectability  and  their  families  have  been 
carried  off  by  disease,  and  this  over  a vast  extent  of  popu- 
lous country,  and  particularly  so  in  parts  bordering  on  our 
south  tfhd  south-east  suburbs  of  Calcutta  ; and  great  numbers 
of  these  zemindars  who  fled  to  Bhawanipore,  and  to  this 
city  for  change  of  air  and  medical  attendance,  died  of  the 
diseases  produced  in  their  villages.  In  coroboration  of  what 
I have  stated  as  to  the  general  unhealthiness  produced  by 

* September  2l,  1833.  I was  asked  by  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Barlow, 
to  suggest  any  means  for  arrangements,  so  many  prisoners  and  paupers 
being  si<  k,  he  did  not  know  bow  to  lodge  them,  to  which  on  the  22nd 
I replied,  that  “ if  the  paupers  increased  greatly  the  old  Bhawanipore 
guard,  into  which  we  put  the  Nazi' ’s  people  with  evident  advantage 
mi^ht  be  available  upon  this  occasion. ” and  I recommend'd  the  remo- 
val of  convalescent  ulcers  to  the  jail  to  make  room  for  paupers  in  the 
hospital  while  the  guard  wa9  getting  ready. 
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the  inundations  and  the  consequent  impure  atmosphere,  I beg 
leave  to  mention  a few  particular  examples  which  I have 
learnt.  One  native  gentleman  of  wealth  assures  me  that  his 
property  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  deaths 
in  his  family  ; and  another  old  gentleman  has  often  enume- 
rated to  me  the  dreadful  mortality  which  has  deprived  him 
of  all  those  relations  of  his  who  lived  beyond  Gurriah-haut, 
about  Barriepore.  Another  native  who  is  interpreter  to  the 
Mysore  Princes  named  Nilcomul  Bonnerjee,  who  resides 
at  Bhawanipore,  writes  me  that  his  wife  a few  days  after  the 
inundation  of  1833,  went  to  her  father’s  at  Barro,  a village 
three  coss  south  of  Barriepore,  in  a pregnant  state,  and  found 
two,  three  and  four  persons  die  every  day  at  each  house  ; 
that  they  wanted  hands  to  bury  the  dead  ; that  in  two  or 
three  days  her  mother,  brother,  aunt,  uncle  and  nine  near 
relations  died  ; she  was  confined,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
look  after  her.  The  writer,  on  hearing  this,  sent  three  women 
and  four  servants,  they  all  returned  ill  to  his  residence,  and  with 
exception  of  his  wife  and  child,  they  all  died  in  a week. 
Ever  since  his  wife  has  been  ill  with  fever  and  spleen  until 
lately  cured.  He  states  that  at  this  time  the  number  of 
children  daily  sold  by  destitute  parents  in  the  24-Pergunahs 
is  enormous. 

I have  a letter  before  me  signed  by  the  old  gentleman,  he 
writes — *•  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Nilcomul  Bonner- 
jee’s  letter,  I can  say  that  I had  thirty  relations  residing  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  in  1832-3  : only  one  boy  is  now  liv- 
ing, but  ill  with  spleen,  out  of  all  these  relations.  A great 
number  of  respectable  families  suffered  as  Cossinauth  Mul- 
lick,  Bitagwan  Chowdry  and  others  of  opulence  and  respecta- 
bility. The  first  and  twenty  others  (being  the  whole  of  his 
family),  all  died  except  one  girl  ; and  the  last  and  about  eleven 
in  family  all  are  dead  but  one  boy  who  ran  away  to  his  uncles. 
This  misfortune  was  almost  universal.’5 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  many  similar  examples,  all 
equally  proving  the  wide  spread  devastation  and  death  caused 
by  the  flood  and  the  impure  atmosphere  ; and  I have  given 
the  above  information  in  the  same  detailed  manner  as  I have 
heard  it  to  shew  the  vast  extent  of  general  mortality.  Many 
must  have  been  lost  in  obscurity,  for  when  we  see  families 
possessing  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  suffering  to  so 
great  an  extent,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  great  must 
have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  abject  and  starving. 
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Copy  of  the  9 th  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  the  Medical  Board , 

dated  January  27th,  1834. 

There  are  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  suburbs,  guards  or 
depots  of  prisoners  who  are  not  so  comfortably  provided  for 
as  those  in  the  jails,  and  I have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
remark  upon  their  unhealthiness,  particularly  the  one  at 
Garden  Reach,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  drains,  and 
from  which  five  cases  of  cholera  came  into  the  hospital  in  four 
days.  The  Nazir’s  guard  situated  in  Kidderpore  was  so  un- 
healthy in  the  last  quarter  of  1832  that  fourteen  cases  of  most 
malignant  cholera  came  into  the  hospital  from  that  guard  in 
less  than  a week,  as  was  noticed  in  my  returns. 

(Signed)'  F.  P.  STRONG. 

Both  these  places  are  now  much  improved. 


No.  7 .—Letter  to  Major  Benson  returning  the  late  Dr. 

Buchanans  papers,  and  sending  for  the  information  of  the 

Governor  General,  some  papers  written  by  Capt.  Jenkins. 

To  Major  BENSON, 

My.  Secy,  to  the  Governor  General . 

My  dear  Sir, 

Pi  ay  except  my  best  thanks  for  the  papers  on  the  means 
of  promoting  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  in-, 
habitants  of  this  city,  which  I now  return  with  many  apologies 
for  keeping  them  so  long,  Not  trusting  my  own  judgment 
regarding  the  nuisances  of  the  town,  1 sought  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Jenkins  who  lias  written  some  papers  on  several  of 
the  nuisances,  an  1 proposed  to  remedy  some,  and  with  his 
permission  1 enclose  them  for  the  perusal  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Governor  General.  I will  only  in  this  place  venture 
to  express  a hope  that  when  the  new  eastern  canal  is  finish- 
ed, that  the  levels  of  Calcutta  will  be  efficiently  taken,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  draining  the  town  done. 

Regarding  the  suburbs,  the  paper  marked  No.  21  exhibits  a 
deranged  state  of  things  similar  to  what  now  actually  exists. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  there  suggested  to  drain  and 
level  the  grounds  about  Kidderpore  where  the  stagnant  water 
is  represented  as  being  injurious  to  persons  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  on  the  grounds  both  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Allipore  road,  just  beyond  the  bridge,  now  particularly 
apply.  It  is  also  there,  stated,  that  the  grounds  behind  the 
General  Hospital  had  been  represented  as  having  been  inju- 
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rious  to  the  invalids  in  hospital,  a road  is  proposed  to  be 
made  from  this  part  towards  Bhawanipore,  or  the  Russapuglah 
road,  and  one  crossing  this  from  near  the  hospital  sou  h ward 
to  Kali  ghaut,  and  it  is  remarked  that  these  roads  would  be  of 
material  consequence  to  the  natives.  A cut  also  from  l oily  s 
nullah  behind  the  General  Hospital  is  suggested.  If  such  cut 
or  canal  was  made  to  join  the  new  eastern  canal  now  nearly 
finished  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  suburbs,  it  would 
of  course  be  extremely  desirable  for  the  drainage  of  Chow- 
ringhee,  and  all  that  part  of  the  city  ; the  bad  state  of  drain- 
age, jangal  and  swamps  througout  the  suburbs,  and  particular- 
ly down  the  Russapuglah  road  I have  already  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Governor  General,  and  must  not  now  intrude 
further  upon  his  Lordshp’s  valuable  time,  but  subscribe  myself 
with  many  thanks  to  you, 

Yours,  &c. 

4th  October , 1830.  (Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG. 


No.  8. — Letter  from  Major  Taylor  calling  on  me  to  attend 
committee  at  the  Government  house  on  draining  Calcutta , 
the  Lake , Spc. 

To  Dr.  STRONG. 


My  dear  Sir, 


The  Governor  General  has  desired  me  to  request  you  to 
meet  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  margin*  at  the  Government 
house  on  Tuesday  next  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  drainage  of  Calcutta  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  circular  canal,  and  the  project  of 
extending  it  round  the  Salt-water  Lake  into  the  deep  water 
channel  at  Bhamunghatta,  together  with  the  drainage  and 
silting  up  of  the  Salt-water  Lake. 

Yours,  &c. 


Govt.  House , 27 th  December , 1834. 


*D.  McFarlan,  Esq. 

R.  D.  Mangles,  E«q. 
Capt.  Steel, 
Dwarkanath  Tagore, 
Col.  Galloway, 


— Hoseaeon,  Esq 
J.  Kyd,  Eeq. 

Capt.  Fitzgerald, 
Ra  meoma  1 S‘Jin, 
Col.  Ticket  I,  C.  13. 


T.  W.  TAYLOR. 

J.  R.  Col \ in,  Esq. 
J.  Prinsep,  Esq. 

Capt.  J.  Thomson, 
Capt.  Forb<  s. 
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No.  9.— Letter  to  Mr . Mangles  transmitting  some  of  my 

papers. 

To  R.  D.  MANGLES,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Government. 

Sir, 

It  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  Me- 
dical Topography  of  this  city,  and  its  suburbs,  is  exciting  at- 
tention, and  as  it  is  likely  that  this  subject  in  connection  with 
the  fever  hospital  may  be  brought  before  the  Government,  I 
feel  it  is  in  some  degree  incumbent  on  me,  from  the  situation  I 
hold,  to  forward  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  Government  when- 
ever the  subject  may  be  brought  to  their  attention,  some  pa- 
pers shewing  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1828,  I had  ad- 
dressed the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  as  well  as  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  on  a later  occasion, 
the  Medical  Board,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  it  will  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  some  active  measures  of 
improvement  result  from  the  present  discussion. 

» P X 

I am,  &c. 

Calcutta , June  1 8^7/,  1835.  (Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG. 


No.  10.-- Acknowledging  their  receipt. 

To  Dr.  F.  P.  STRONG. 

Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  24- Purgannahs . 

Sir, 

I am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  interesting  papers  to  which 
your  letter  of  the  1 8th  instant  gave  cover,  and  to  assure  you 
that  your  opinions  will  not  be  overlooked  when  the  matters 
to  which  they  relate  come  under  the  consideration  of  Go- 
vernment. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  ROSS  D.  Mx\NGLES, 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Fort  WiUiam , } 

the  23 d June , 1835.5 
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jV0.ll, — Letter  to  Magistrate  of  2A- Pergunnahs  on  Census 

of  the  Zillah. 

To  A.  SCONCE,  Esq. 

Mag  istrate  of  the  24 -Pergunnahs. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  information  a copy  of 
a letter  which  I have  this  day  received  from  the  Medical 
Board,  requiring  my  opinion  in  a statistical  point  of  view. 

To  enable  me  to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I have  already  obtained,  from  different  quarters  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  mortality  within  the  city  among  the  different 
sections  of  society,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  with  regard 
to  the  suburbs,  and  the  24- Pergunnahs,  I have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners  for  that  pe- 
riod. 

I am  aware  that  a census  was  not  long  ago  takeft  by  the 
sergeants  in  the  suburbs,  of  the  population  within  that  por-* 
tion  of  the  district,  but  I fear  from  inquiries  I have  made, 
that  it  is  not  very  accurate,  and  I am  told  that  a more  accu- 
rate one,  including  also  the  deaths  and  births,  and  distinguish^ 
ing  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  might  be  obtained  if  you 
were  to  issue  a purwannah  to  the  heads  of  villages,  who  I am 
told  are  designated  munduls,  or  punchayuts.  With  reference 
to  late  orders  of  government  upon  the  subject  of  affording 
information,  I beg  leave  to  suggest  the  above  plan,  and 
should  you  approve  of  it  I shall  esteem  it  a favor  if  you  will 
follow  it  up  and  oblige  me  with  the  result. 

What  I am  anxious  to  obtain  is  a correct  census  of  the 
present  population,  and  the  deaths  and  births  for  any  short 
time  previous  to  this  period,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  form  art 
opinion  of  the  comparative  healthiness  of  this  district,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs  and  the  24-Pergunnahs  ; and  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  deaths,  it  would  be  desirable  to  note  down 
separately,  those  adults  of  the  age  of  16  and  upwards,  and 
of  those  below  that  age. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

Surgeon  to  24- Pergunnahs. 


1 st.  August,  1837. 
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No.  12. — Letter  from  Magistrate  of  2\-Pergunnah$. 

To  F.  P.  STRONG,  Esq. 

Surgeon  of  the  ZiUah  2^-Pergunnahs . 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dat- 
ed the  1st  instant.  I have  issued  instructions  with  a view  to 
obtain  the  information  to  which  you  refer,  but  I fear  the  re- 
sult will  not  afford  that  minuteness  of  detail,  or  that  accuracy 
you  may  consider  desirable 

2.  It  is  my  object  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  may  be, 
the  number  of  villages  or  hamlets  in  the  district — then  the 
number  of  houses  in  each  village  or  hamlet,  and  by  reckoning 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house  within  certain  villa- 
ges and  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  a general  average  may 
be  struck,  which  should  give  satisfactory  data,  though  not  so 
accurate  as  might  be  expected  from  a well  organised  system 
of  statistical  record. 

3.  As  the  inquiry  proceeds,  if  it  appears  practicable,  the 
minute  enumeration  of  every  individual  of  each  pergunnah, 
and  of  the  births  and  deaths,  of  a given  period  may  also  be 
attempted. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  SCONCE, 

Zillah  24  Pergunnahsy  the  7th  Aug.  1837.  Offg.  Magistrate. 

To  F.  P.  STRONG,  Esq. 

Surgeon  of  the  2^-Pergunnahs . 

Sir, 

To  enable  me  to  furnish  the  information  respecting  the 
hea’th  of  the  native  population  of  this  district  during  the  last 
four  months,  required  by  the  3rd  paragraph  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Mangles’ address  to  me  dated  the  8th  instant,  as  noted  in 
the  margin*,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  supplying 
me  with  any  particulars  on  the  subject  that  your  professional 
duties  may  have  put  you  in  possession  of. 

I am,  See. 

JOHN  C.  ERSKINE,  offg.  Collector . 

Collrs.  Cutchy.  2^-Pergunnahs , \ 

The  17 th  August , 1837.  5 

* The  etate  ot  health  among  the  native  population  during  the  laae 
four  months,  particularly  specifying  if  the  rates  of  mortality  havt 
been  greatly  above  the  average  in  any  quarter 


Census  of  the  Population  in  the  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 
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No.  13. — Letter  to  Collector  on  Public  Health  in  the  ‘li-Per- 

gunnahs. 

To  the  Honorable  John  C.  ERSKINE, 

Collector  of  the  2^-Pergunnahs. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  19th  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  the  health  of 
the  native  population  of  the  district  of  the  ‘24-Pergunnahs  for 
the  last  four  months.  If  we  may  consider  the  mortality 
among  the  prisoners  as  affording  data  to  estimate  the  morta- 
lity in  the  district,  I should  say  that  the  last  four  months  have 
not  been  unhealthy,  when  compared  with  the  same  months 
for  preceding  years.  Among  the  prisoners  for  life  confined 
in  the  Allipore  jail,  I find  the  mortality  has  been  less  than 
six  per  cent  per  annum ; while  the  mortality  among  the  pri- 
soners in  the  zillah  jail,  including  those  upon  the  roads  in 
the  suburbs,  amounts  to  only  a little  more  than  four  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  among  these  were  some  who  were  returned 
in  a dying  state  from  the  Burdwan  roads. 

From  the  reports  I get  from  the  native  doctors  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  suburbs  with  the  prisoners,  and  who 
assist  in  administering  medicine  to  villagers  when  cholera 
prevails,  I learn  that  there  has  not  been  much  sickness  in  the 
suburb  villages.  As  regards  the  interior  of  the  ‘24-Pergun- 
nahs,  I am  told  by  well  informed  persons  with  whom  I often 
communicafe,  that  although  the  population  is  wonderfully 
decreased  4 nee  the  inundation,  yet,  that  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple genera  / is  rather  better  than  usual,  and  that  the)  look 
forward  with  better  hope  for  good  crops  on  their  lands,  since 
the  rains  commenced,  than  they  did  a fortnight  ago,  when  they 
were  much  depressed  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  expecta- 
tion and  fear  of  a bad  harvest.  Such  I believe  to  be  the  honest 
state  of  things  as  far  as  a considerable  part  of  the  population 
are  concerned  ; but  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  some  parts  of 
the  district  where  some  of  the  tanks  remain  brackish,  where 
the  land  has  not  quite  recovered  the  effects  of  the  . inundation 
and  where  the  zemindars  cannot  induce  rayats  to  locate. 

I am  unable  to. speak  accurately  as  to  mortality  generally 
but  to  show  that  I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  "informa- 
tion, I enclose  you  my  letter  to  the  magistrate,  and  that  gen- 
tleman’s answer  thereto,  written  previous  to  your  applica- 
tion to  me,  and  with  his  assistance  I shall  be  most  happy  if 
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in  future  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  these  matters  with 
some  degree  of  certainty. 

1 have,  See. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

24 th  Aug . 1837.  Surgeon  to  2^-Pergunnahs. 

To  R.  MACAN,  Esq. 

Officiating  Registrar  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut 

Adawlut. 

Sir, 

As  I am  endeavouring  to  make  a table  of  the  mortality  of 
different  sections  of  society,  and  as  I have  already  succeeded 
in  obtaining  that  of  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  within  the 
city  of  Calcutta  for  the  last  five  years,  and  of  the  other  com- 
munities for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  I have  ascertained 
the  mortality  among  the  prisoners  within  the  Allipore  jail,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  for  twenty  years  also  ; I 
am  desirous  if  possible  to  ascertain  what  may  have  been  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  prisoners  who  were  sent  from  the 
different  Bengal  zillahs  to  work  upon  the  great  roads,  from 
the  time  they  were  first  sent — (which  if  you  have  obtained  an- 
swers from  the  circular  you  sent,  similar  to  the  one  I receiv- 
ed J you  will  see  at  one  view. 

A s these  are  a class  of  prisoners  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
I may  be  able  to  judge  how  their  health  has  been  affected,  as 
compared  with  those  who  have  not  been  sent  to  so  great  a 
distance.  When  I am  favored  with  the  old  medical  returns 
to  your  couit  anterior  to  the  year  1817,  which  I understand 
I shall  obtain  I shall  be  able  to  make  a comparison  of  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  before  the  great  jail  at  Allipore  was 
built,  with  their  state  since  the  erection  of  that  capacious  and 
airy  building  in  which  prisoners,  entering  often  in  advanced 
ages,  and  remaining  there  for  life,  present  a mortality  of  5| 
per  cent,  per  annum;  and  with  a view  to  carrying  my  investi- 
gation further  I may  add,  as  regards  the  general  population 
of  the  district,  that  our  magistrate  is  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  census  of  the  population,  with  the  births  and  deaths 
of  the  Hindu,  and  Mussulman  population.  Should  you  have 
received  answers  to  all  your  circulars  upon  this  subject  above 
alluded  to,  I shall  esteem  it  a favor  if  you  will  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  my 
being  allowed  the  papers,  or  otherwise,  a statement  of  such 
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mortality  occuring  among  the  prisoners  on  the  great  trunk 
roads,  from  the  time  they  were  at  first  so  employed,  to  the 
time  of  their  being  broken  up  and  returned  to  their  zillahs. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

Calcutta,  the  7th  Sept.  1837.  Surgeon  to  2^-Pergunnahs. 


19  th  February.  1838. 

To  WILLIAM  COBB  HURRY,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Committee . 

SlR, 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  10th  instant,  and  feel  flattered  that  the  Committee 
of  Municipal  enquiry  consider  the  Papers  on  Topography  of 
use.  In  these  Papers,  I had,  in  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  comparative  mortality  of  Europeans,  in  my  general 
Tables  of  Mortality  for  Calcutta,  annexed  to  my  Topo- 
graphical Papers,  purposely  left  out  the  Soldiers  in  the  Fort, 
as  well  as  the  Sailors  belonging  to  the  Merchant  Ships  of 
this  Port,  because  their  numbers  vary,  and  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  actual  residents  ; the  addition  of  them  there- 
fore to  the  number  of  European  residents,  would  not  only 
have  rendered  the  subject  of  mortality  more  difficult  than  it 
at  present  is,  but  would  have  presented  a ratio  of  mortality 
amongst  the  settled  Europeans  higher  than  it  is  in  reality. 
In  this  latter  class,  the  proportionate  mortality  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  be  less  than  amongst  a class  of  men  such 
as  Soldiers,  and  especially  Sailors,  whose  habits  and  mode 
of  living  expose  them  more  to  effects  of  climate,  than  the 
ordinary  European  inhabitants. 

2.  Finding  inquiries  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making 
tanks,  1 am  led  to  suppose  the  Municipal  Committee  con- 
template the  excavation  of  such  reservoirs  of  water  in  locali- 
ties most  desirable  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  as 
I have  on  a former  occasion  examined  the  soil  about 
Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  possible  that  what 
I have  to  offer  upon  the  subject  of  tanks  may  be  considered 
of  some  utility. 

3.  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  generally  is  of 
such  a nature  that  if  tanks  are  properly  constructed  they 
may  be  made  to  retain  the  rain  water  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  necessity  of  introducing  river  water  into  them. 
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4.  The  upper  soils  are  found  almost  universally  to  be 
very  sandy,  and  calculated  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  from 
the  tanks  by  percolation  ; but  if  the  clays,  which  fortunately 
for  Calcutta  are  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  form  the  beds 
or  floors  of  tanks,  were  dug  down  to,  as  they  lie  on  an  aver- 
age at  about  22  feet  deep,  and  the  same  clays,  a little  modi- 
fied, used  to  line  the  sides  of  the  tanks  as  high  as  their  upper 
margins,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  lining  (or  pud- 
dling) would,  if  properly  performed,  prevent  such  percolation, 
whilst  it  would  also  prevent  the  admission  of  any  impure  or 
brackish  water  from  the  interior  of  the  soil  into  the  tanks, 
which  I conceive  often  renders  their  water  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  well  water,  which  is  every  where  more  or  less 
brackish  from  its  infiltration  through  the  earth,  and  particu- 
larly through  the  stratum  of  sand  which  is  a little  above  the 
clays. 

5.  I think  I am  borne  out  in  th^  view  of  the  subject  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  ascertained  in  the  following  experi- 
ments which  I refer  to  as  the  result  of  certain  borings  I 
formerly  made  in  the  line  of  the  Circular  Road,  on  each  side 
of  the  Maharatta  Ditch,  and  to  the  eastward,  on  the  western 
margin  ; as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Salt-water 
Lake,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

6.  I will  begin  with  the  boring  at  the  Baug  Bazar  Bridge, 
when  the  soil  was  being  removed  for  the  present  Circular 
Canal.  The  Canal  labourers  had  dug  a well  21  feet  deep 
from  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  Canal.  The  whole  depth  of 
this  well  was  entirely  clay,  very  compact,  and  slate  coloured, 
the  auger  was  applied  to  the  bottom  of  this  well,  and  con- 
tinued to  bring  up  a similar  kind  of  clay,  in  part  of  which 
was  mixed  a good  deal  of  peat  earth,  very  black  and  capable 
of  being  burnt.  This  chiy  continued  to  the  depth  of  96  feet 
from  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  Canal.  At  93  feet  we  seemed 
to  have  tapped  a spring,  for  the  rods  suddenly  dropped  two 
or  three  feet  without  the  least  pressure  or  moving  round,  into 
strong  sandy  and  reddish  gravel,  and,  on  withdrawing 
them,  up  rushed  a column  of  water  which  filled  the  shaft  of 
the  well  in  five  minutes,  and  flowed  over  the  wooden  plat- 
form on  the  top  of  the  well,  with  so  much  force,  that  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  stopping  it,  though  the  platform  was  em- 
beded  in  the  clay  and  had  only  a hole  in  the  centre,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  rods  with  a small  auger.  A 
quantity  of  very  tenaceous  clay  which  had  been  excavated 
in  making  the  well,  was  close  by,  and  with  this  we  thought 
we  had  stayed  the  flow.  With  a view  to  ascertain  how  high 
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this  water  would  rise  in  a tube,  we  put  one  of  wrought  iron 
down,  which  not  being  quite  water-tight,  failed  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  early,  the  late  Mr.  Kyd  and  myself  convey- 
ed a long  leaden  tube  to  the  spot  but  we  found  the  water 
had  broken  through,  and  so  filled  the  canal,  that  the 
labourers  upon  that  work  had  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
our  Gin,  &c.  and  we  of  course  were  obliged  to  give  up 
this  operation. 

7.  This  experiment  in  some  degree  corresponds  with  the 
boring  which  1 had  previously  made  about  the  centre  of  this 
canal  three  miles  from  this  spot  at  Sealdah  ; with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  clay  at  the  latter  place,  Sealdah,  was 
extremely  tenacious,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour  ; and, 
instead  of  the  water  rising  from  96  feet,  it  rose  from  a depth 
of  50  feet  from  the  platform  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  or, 
70  feet  from  the  surface,.  Here  there  was  no  well,  but  we 
bored  in  clay  nearly  tlie  entire  depth,  and  so  stiff  was  it  that 
two  large  Europe- made  iron  hooks  were  broken  in  extricating 
the  rods  from  out  of  it.  No  water  appeared  till  reaching 
the  depth  of  70  feet,  but  at  this  depth  the  water  overflowed 
into  the  canal  with  much  force.  Its  purity  was  doubtful,  but 
in  the  boring  at  Baug  Bazar,  the  water  was  entirely  sweet. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  say,  whether  at  the  latter  place,  the 
water  came  from  the  river , or  from  an  artesian  spring  such 
as  we  are  in  search  of. 

8.  On  this  boring  I have  remarked,  at  page  50  of  my 
Topography,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  at  that  time, — - 
April  23rd,  1829,  “ That  in  digging  tanks  no  object  is  to  be 
gained  by  making  them  of  extraordinary  depth  under  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  with  springs  of  fresh  water,  but  that 
they  must  be  considered  rather  as  reservoirs  for  rain  water 
and  everv  experiment  since  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Cal- 
cutta tanks  are  not  supplied  by  springs  but  by  rain  water, 
which  drains  into  them  from  the  surface,  and  oozes  through 
the  sandy  stratum  which  is  above  the  clay.  From  the  latter 
source,  particularly,  much  brackish  and  impure  water  is  ad- 
mitted. If,  in  making  new  tanks,  the  stiff  clay,  which  is 
quite  impervious,  be  dug  down  to,  and  then  made  to  form  the 
bed  of  the  tank,  I do  not  conceive  that  this  clay  would  mix 
or  unite  with  the  water  to  make  it  impure,  like  the  water  that 
passes  through  the  saline  upper  soils,  and  which  might  be 
prevented  percolating  through  the  sides  of  the  tank  by  pro- 
perly puddling  them  with  some  of  the  same  clay  a little 
modified. 
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9.  As  for  the  tanks  draining  the  water  from  the  surround- 
ing  soils,  I submit  that  there  is  porous  earth  enough  every 

where  to  take  those  waters  off. 

10.  The  bottom  of  the  tanks  then  having  an  impervious 
stratum,  if  the  sides  be  properly  puddled  or  lined,  the  only 
consumption  of  the  rain  water  from  these  tanks  will  be  by 
evaporation  and  use. 

11.  By  these  means  a quantity  of  this  valuable  article  will 
be  retained  in  these  reservoirs  which  is  now  lost,  and  besides 
the  purity  of  the  fluid  itself  being  preserved,  the  poorer  class- 
es of  our  native  subjects  would  have  an  abundance,  where 
now  they  have  only  a scanty  suppljq  and  that  of  the  worst 
description. 

12.  Should  it  still  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  tanks 
for  water  for  the  roads,  some  of  the  present  reservoirs  might 
be  set  apart  especially  for  the  purpose  and  they  might  be 
filled  from  the  river  when  occasion  required. 

13.  To  shew  that  at  no  great  depth  stiff  clay  abounds  in 
all  directions,  quite  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  forming  im- 
pervious floors  to  tanks,  and  which  if  not  of  itself,  yet,  when 
mixed  with  other  materials,  such  as  are  used  for  lining  (or 
as  it  is  called  puddling)  the  sides  of  canals  in  Europe,  is 
calculated  to  line  or  puddle  our  tanks  here,  I beg  to  append 
a series  of  experiments  made  by  me  in  continuation  of 
my  borings. 

14.  In  a garden  on  the  Calcutta  side  of  the  Circular 
Road  between  the  Durrumtollah  and  the  Burying  Ground, 

I found  the  usual  layer  of  peat  earth  and  stiff  clay  within 
the  range  of  tank-making,  and  in  this  clay,  at  the  depth  of 
70  feet  from  the  surface,  hard  and  large  pieces  of  konker. 
The  difficulties  we  met  with  at  this  depth  were  so  great  that  „ 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  experiment. 

15.  About  two  miles  eastward  of  this  last  boring,  and  the 
one  at  Sealdah  before  alluded  to,  which  are  nearly  two  miles 
apart,  I bored  in  ground  near  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  again 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  and 
in  both  cases,  soon  came  to  the  same  charred,  peaty  earth, 
and  stiff  clay.  About  a mile  more  eastward  within  the  Lake, 
on  the  banks  of  its  navigable  channel,  the  same  appearance 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet  presented  itself.  I now  entrusted 
the  further  operations  on  the  Lake  to  a man  I could  depend 
upon,  who  took  the  coolies  I had  hired  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  northern  division  of  the  Lake  towards  Dum-Dum  ; also 
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to  the  eastern  parts,  and  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Bamaun- 
ghatta.  They  brought  me  from  all  the  different  borings  .* 
samples  of  earth  of  the  same  kind  as  I have  described,  with 
this  exception,  that  towards  Bamaunghatta  the  earth  was  a 
little  more  sandy,  that  brought  from  Tardah,  five  miles 
beyond  the  Lake,  was  perhaps  yet  more  so.  I have  since 
examined  the  soil  at  the  salt  works  now  making  five  miles 
beyond  and  south  of  Tardah,  and  found  there  still  less  c!av 
and  more  sand.  Indeed  so  much  does  the  silicious  soil 
predominate  that  the  embankments  are  with  difficulty  made 
at  this  place,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  clay  so  abounds 
on  the  Calcutta  or  western  side  of  the  Lake  that  the  bunding 
of  the  salt  works  at  Balliaghaut  was  effected  with  ease,  and 
the  excavations  now  making  on  ]50  bighas  of  Lake  ground 
as  a dock  to  contain  200  river  craft,  shew  a superabundance 
of  excellent  clay  near  the  surface  in  all  directions,  and  from 
this  spot  there  is  now  an  excellent  embankment  formed, 
which  is  continued  nearly  half  through  the  Lake. 

16.  For  information  upon  the  subject  of  puddling,  I 
wrould  refer  to  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  2nd 
edition,  page  620,  article  3824,  and  for  further  information, 
that  author  refers  to  the  works  of  Philip,  Fulton,  Chapman, 
Plymley,  Bladestade,  Kindersley,  Anderson,  Telford,  and 
the  article  Canal,  in  the  three  principle  Encyclopedias  ; but 
as  the  Members  of  the  Municiple  Committee  may  not  at  the 
moment  have  these  works  to  refer  to,  I may  mention  that  it 
appears  from  the  experience  of  others  that  the  best  coating 
or  lining,  for  the  sides  of  tanks  or  canals,  is  a soil  consisting 
of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  earths,  well  mixed  together,  both 
of  which  I have  reason  to  believe  are  here  everywhere  abun- 
dant ; at  any  rate  this  much  is  certain,  that  about  the  depth 
of  20  feet,  a blue  clay  and  sand  exists,  and  if  not  already  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  puddling  or  lining,  could  be  readily 
made  so. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Sir. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.  P.  STRONG. 

Calcutta , 17 th  February , 1838. 

N.  B. — Since  the  commencement  of  my  inquires  it  has 
been  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  the  whole  soil  of  the  Lakes 
pos  sesses  sufficient  tenacity  to  admit  of  embankments  in  every 
direction. 

June  18,  1840. 
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FROM  THE 

SURGEON  24-PERGUNNAHS 

ON  THE 

Bitting  of  fJrtsoim*#,  at. 


Report  for  the  year  1847,  of  the  Surgeon  of  the  2^-Pergunnahs 
to  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals , shewing  the  advantage 
of  good  food  and  other  care  in  lessening  mortality , also  more 
particularly  the  necessity  of  animal  food  arid  proper  condiments 
in  a damp  climate  like  Bengal  for  rice-eating  Prisoners, 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  forward  my  Report  of  the  life 
prisoners  in  the  Allipore  Jail,*  and  the  temporary  prisoners  in 
the  Zi'.lah  Jails  of  the  24-Pergunnahs  for  the  year  1847. 

The  Returns  shew  that  the  former  who  select,  cook,  and 
purchase  their  own  victuals  with  an  allowance  of  4 pice  a day 
from  an  excellent  bazar  brought  daily  to  the  Jail,  have  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  and  that  their  food  and  employment  have  been 
congenial  to  that  class  of  Indian  prisoners.  The  annexed  table 
(A)  shews  the  mortality  in  this  jail  to  be  little  more  than  5 per 
cent.f  per  annum  excepting  in  the  years  1842  and  1843  during 
the  erection  of  several  internal  divisions'  walls, 

* In  this  Jail,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  beginning  January  1836 
the  period  when  for  statistical  purposes  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  at  my 
request,  allowed  me  to  separate  those  life  prisoners  from  the  temporary  Zillah 
ones,  the  average  sickness  in  Hospital  for  ten  years  afterwards,  was  5.0 1 per 
cent,  per  diem  ; the  mortality  5.60  percent,  per  annum.  In  this  year  1836, 
the  Magistrate  officially  reported  to  the  Prison  Labour  Committee,  the  morta- 
lity had  been  for  the  previous  ten  years  5.25  per  cent,  at  Allipore.  The  court 
made  a favorable  report  of  my  exertions  so  far  back  as  1821,  in  which  year  the 
sickness  was  8.33  per  diem,  the  mortality  9.02  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  fol- 
lowing 15  years  up  to  1836,  the  Sickness  was  reduced  to  4.70  per  diem,  and  the 
mortality  to  6.36  per  cent,  per  annum,  excluding  Cholera  mortality. 

f The  Prison  Discipline  Committee  remark,  page  47,  in  speaking  of  the 
Allipore  Jail. — “ Nine  tenths  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Allipore  Jail  are  confined 
for  life,  every  one  of  these  men  sooner  or  later  die  in  confinement — none  of 
the  convicts  on  the  roads  are  confined  for  life,  the  vast  majority  of  those  there- 
fore ought  to  be  released  many  years  before  their  deaths.  Thus  the  average 
age  of  life  prisoners  must  be  ever  much  greater  than  the  average  age  of  tem- 
porary prisoners,  and  consequently  the  ratio  of  deaths  amongst  the  former 
must  ever  “ cceteris  paribus'’  greatly  exceed  the  ratio  of  deaths  amongst  the 
latter,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  the  difference  of  healthfulness  must  be 
excessive.” 
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The  past  year  has  been  healthy  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  as  exhibited  by  the  city  mortality  reports,  with  which 
I have  been  favored,  and  the  annexed  table  framed  by  myself, 
shews  the  city  mortality  to  average  5.60  per  cent,  per  annum, 
including  all  classes  for  a series  of  31  consecutive  years. 

Nevertheless,  I could  wish  to  record,  that  I still  continue  to 
advocate  the  carrying  into  execution  the  improved  continuous 
ceiling  ventilation  ordered  by  Government  in  the  Allipore  Jail, 
and  alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  for,  in  the  event  of  great 
sickness  taking  place,  at  any  future  time,  such  ventilation  might 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  same  observations  apply 
to  the  Allipore  and  Russah  Jails,  and  to  the  Hospital. 

In  noticing  the  necessity  of  ceiling  ventilation  in  the  Allipore 
Jail,  I should  have  referred  you  to  my  special  report  upon  that 
Institution  to  the  then  Superintending  Surgeon,  Dr.  Hough, 
under  date  the  29th  of  January  1844,  appendaging  my  letters 
to  the  civil  authorities.  I had  met  Mr.  Carmichael  Smyth, 
one  of  the  then  sudder  judges, # and  Mr.  Batty e,  the  Superin- 
tendent, previous  to  this  period — when  on  placing  109  men  in  one 
of  the  wards  it  was  agreed  that  they  appeared  much  too  crowd- 
ed; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a building  was  erected  outside 
the  jail  to  contain  articles  which  had  previously  occupied  an 
entire  ward  within,  in  order  that  this  ward  might  be  then 
occupied  by  convicts,  and  the  overcrowding  avoided.  In  my 
appendaged  letter 8th  August  1842,  I remark,  “Mr.  Carmichael 
Smyth  was  induced  to  consider  the  overcrowding  of  the  jail 


* This  Jail  having  been  up  to  a late  period  1844,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  to  which  Court  I 
always  made  direct  communications.  The  controul  of  the  Allipore  and 
Zillah  Jail  was  in  that  year  vested  in  the  Sessions  Judge  of  the  24-Per- 
gunnahs.  Register’s  letter  of  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  11th  Oct.  1844. 

Extract  from,  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut' s letter  to  Government  on  the 

crowding  in  the  Allipore  Jail. 

Para.  6.  On  1st  October  1840  the  visiting  judge,  Mr.  Smyth,  had  100 
prisoners  collected  in  one  of  the  wards,  with  all  their  clothing,  mats,  &c. 
in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  from  personal  observation  whether  the 
wards  were  over-crowded  or  otherwise. 

7th.  An  inspection  of  the  ward,  with  its  inmates,  satisfied  the  visiting 
judge  that  the  ward  was  not  adapted  to  hold  more  than  100  to  120  pri- 
soners with  due  attention  to  their  personal  comfort ; and  the  eleven  wards 
of  the  jail  cannot  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  judge,  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  accommodating  more  than  1,200  or  1,250  prisoners. 

8th.  The  court  would  beg  to  refer  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor 
to  the  remarks  contained  in  Mr.  Batty,  the  superintendent’s  letter  of  the 
31st  ultimo,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Alli- 
pore jail  are  at  present  only  allowed  290  cubic  feet  to  each  man,  instead 
of  600,  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  best  authorities  who  have 
written  upon  that  subject. 
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as  the  main  cause  of  the  then  increased  mortality;”  at  his  request 
I met  him  and  Mr.  Battye  at  the  jail,  and  we  collected  100 
convicts  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  wards — both  Mr.  Smyth 
and  Mr.  Battye  agreed  that  they  were  too  much  crowded — 
and  Mr.  Smyth  felt  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when  I 
pointed  out  to  him,  on  paper,  that  the  ages  of  the  deceased  were 
rather  under  than  over  the  average  age  of  those  who  died  among 
the  Allipore  life  prisoners  generally.  ( Last  month , December 
1847,  ten  convicts  died , the  average  age  of  each  being  as  much 
as  7 3 years  and  a half  whereas  in  the  period  I allude  to,  the 
average  age  was  only  44.*)  In  future  I shall  have  only  aged  life 
prisoners  in  this  jail  under  my  charge,  the  class  here  alluded  to 
have  been  transported  by  Act  XIV.  of  1844 — passed  6th 
July  same  year.  I should  be  sorry  to  have  the  jail  too 
much  crowded.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new  ward 
1,452  convicts  occupied  cells  giving  132  men  per  cell,  the 
cubic  measure  of  each  contained  38,368  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  breath.  There  are  now  besides  the  ward  converted  into 
solitary  cells,  12  complete  wards  each  generally  containing  more 
or  less  100  prisoners.  I believe,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  it 
had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  to  remove  the 
zillah  prisoners,  ora  part  of  them,  into  this  Allipore  jail,  as  the 
life  prisoners  were  in  future  to  be  transported  beyond  seas, 
but  this  transportation  has  been  in  practice  now  for  a (consider- 
able time,  and  yet  the  convicts  in  the  jail  are  not  so  much 
reduced  in  number  as  might  possibly  have  been  expected.  In 
December,  1844,  the  place  contained  1,173  prisoners,  and  it  has 
never  at  any  time  since  been  brought  under  1,000,  I have 
heard  that  it  is  again  under  question  whether  or  not  to  transfer 
the  zillah  prisoners  to  this  jail.  Now  though  it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  me  to  have  my  duties  as  central  as  this 
arrangement  would  make  them,  I can  hardly  think  such  a mea- 
sure can  conduce  to  general  salubrity  without  a very  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  jail  building.  In  the  letter  above  al- 
luded to,  I recommended  that  upper  sleeping  apartments  should 
be  erected  on  the  top  of  the  present  ones,  that  the  division  walls 
should  be  taken  away,  and  that  stockades  should  be  put  in 
their  place,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Battye,  then  superintendent.  I 
suggested  also  that  the  bricks  of  these  walls  might  answer  for 
the  proposed  upper  apartments,  while  the  doors  and  iron 


* Average  age  of  those  who  died  was, 
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window  bars  in  the  present  wards  would  be  available  for  the 
wards  above,  and  the  lower  wards  would  make  excellent  work- 
ing rooms,  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  prisoners,  during  work, 
to  the  heated  division  walls,  and  screen  them  from  the  rain.  I 
further  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  the  continuous  ceiling  ven- 
tilation, (since  ordered  by  Government,  under  date  June  25th 
1845,  see  Under  Secretary’s  letter,)  if  neither  the  partition  walls 
were  removed  or  upper  dormitories  erected.  Should  it  ever 
occur  that  any  considerable  number  of  temporary  zillah  pri- 
soners are  to  be  added  to  those  prisoners  who  have  to  eke  out 
their  existence  in  jail,  surely  the  ventilation  alluded  to,  would 
become  doubly  necessary,  ventilation,  however,  must  always,  as 
to  number  and  extent,  bear  a proportion  to  the  degree  of  crowd - 
ing,  and,  as  we  cannot  tell  where  crowding  may  take  place  to 
the  utmost  extent,  it  would  be  wise  at  once  and  beforehand 
to  provide  ventilators  on  a scale  to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  Medical  Board’s  remark  in  a circular  of  1843,  is  to  the 
point. 

“ Ventilation  is  a point  of  such  vital  importance,  that  every 
measure  which  can  be  adopted  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
for  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  airiness  of  the  wards,  will 
be  the  health  of  the  convicts.  Ventilation  therefore  should  be 
promoted  by  having  ventilators  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wards 
and  spacious  iron  barred  openings  on  the  ground-floors,  with  an 
unconfined  area  on  the  outside.” 

The  Zillah  or  temporary  prisoners  for  the  past  year  have  been 
remarkably  healthy,  and  the  table  of  sickness  and  mortality  in 
the  Russah  Jail  shews  a favorable  comparison  with  those  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  the  mortality  being  only  3.81  and  with 
the  four  Suburbs  Jails  included  only  3.91  per  cent,  per 
annum,  indicating  beyond  a doubt,  the  great  advantage  of  the 
two  meal  per  day  rations,  now  in  operation  for  four  years.  If 
it  should  be  remarked  that  during  the  26  months,  including 
August  1839  and  September  1841,  long  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  two  meal  rations,  health  was  good  and 
mortality  small,  I would  respectfully  bring  to  notice,  that, 
the  above  was  a period  when  Mr.  Biscoe,  at  my  suggestion, 
greatly  improved  the  food,  including  in  the  diet,  the  same 
proportion  of  animal  food  now  allowed,  and  that,  when  Govern- 
ment disallowed  this  food,  the  sickness  and  mortality  increased 
considerably  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  system. 
So  that  although  during  these  26  months  this  improved  ration 
was  given  in  one  meal,  it  was  nevertheless  good,  and  supported 
health  accordingly.  I have  now  every  hope  and  expectation, 
if  such  advantages  are  continued,  the  prisoners  will  reap  the 
like  advantages  in  perhaps  an  even  yet  higher  ratio  as  the 
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improvement  has  been  gradual , as  shewn  in  the  annexed 
tables.  I have  added  the  last  remark  from  having  heard 
that  in  the  reports  of  the  civil  authorities  forwarding  my 
opinions  and  tables  upon  the  present  ration  system,  it  was 
observed,  by  one  of  those  authorities,  that  at  one  period, 
previous  to  the  new  system,  and  when  the  prisoners  had 
only  one  meal  per  day,  the  mortality  was  low,  I suppose  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  period  of  26  months^  which  I have 
specified.  I imagine  this  must  have  been  the  case,  but  as  those 
reports  do  not  come  under  my  cognizance,  I cannot  speak  with 
certainty  to  the  point.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  how 
persons,  who  have  been  working  upon  only  one  meal  a day  for 
a succession  of  years,  (and  a meal  too  with  hardly  any  animal 
food),  should  become  healthy  and  strong  when  the  meal 
given  for  26  months  assimilated,  almost  exactly,  to  the  im- 
proved ration  that  has  now  been  distributed  for  four  years  ; 
numerous  communications  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Sudder 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  shewing  the  food  formerly  allowed  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  zillahs,  and  in  which  the  court 
remark  upon  their  hardly  ever  obtaining  fish , go  to  confirm  my 
opinion  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a certain  proportion  of 
some  animal  food  for  men  who  work,  and  it  would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  much  better  if  those  prisoners  who  do  not  work  were 
also  allowed  some  portion,  (say  half,)  of  such  nourishing  food. 

I annex  a table  [abstract  only  of  this  table  printed  here. — 
Editor.]  in  addition  to,  and  in  continuance  of  my  printed  table 
of  six  years  and  eight  months,  and  I venture  here  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Graham  shewing  how  strongly  he  coin- 
cides with  myself  on  the  subject  of  dieting  prisoners.* 

“ Sir  James  Graham,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  a letter  to  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  dated  27th 
January,  1843,  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  Inspectors  with 
regard  to  dietaries,  and  offers  the  following  very  proper  observations  : — 

“ I desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  magistracy  to  those 
rules  which  relate  to  the  Diet  of  Prisoners.  On  the  proper  adjustment 
of  this  particular  their  health  mainly  depends  ; and  I am  convinced  that 


* See  my  former  letters  to  the  Superintending  Surgeons,  and  length- 
ened correspondence  for  several  years,  with  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adaw- 
lut, when  the  Jails  were  under  the  superintendence  of  that  Court. 

We  may  here  quote  an  extract  we  have  seen  from  the  Medical  Board's 
Letter  upon  the  state  of  prisoners  in  the  2 4 - Pergunnah  Jails  as  relating  to 
Mr.  Strong's  suggestions : 

“ We  therefore  strongly  urge  the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Surgeon 
“ to  he  carried  into  effect , as  the  results  which  he  has  brought  forward  to 
“ prove  that  a nutritious  diet  did  preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  a 
“ remarkable  degree , appear  to  us  to  he  incapable  of  disproof  (1843.)” — ■ 
Editor. 
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the  adoption  of  the  proposed  scales  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
complaints  which  have  frequently  been  preferred,  and  in  some  instances 
justly  preferred,  against  the  prison  authorities.  It  is  by  no  means 
intended  that  the  precise  articles  of  food  specified  in  the  dietaries  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  table  which  you  may  adopt ; other  kinds  of 
food,  containing  an  equivalent  amount  of  nutriment , may,  with  advantage, 
be  substituted,  when  those  articles  which  have  been  named  are  either 
difficult  to  be  obtained  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  are  considered  not 
suited  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  prisoners  ; but  that  q uantity  of 
food  must,  in  all  cases,  be  given  which  is  sufficient,  though  not  more 
than  sufficient,  to  maintain  health  and  strength  at  a moderate  cost ; and 
while  due  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  approach  to  luxuri- 
ous living  in  a prison,  the  diet  ought  on  no  account  to  he  made  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  I have  consulted  not  only  the  Prison  Inspectors,  but 
medical  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  possessing  the  advantage  of  long 
experience ; I have  carefully  revised  the  dietaries  now  in  use , and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,-— 

Istly,  That  animal  food  should  in  all  cases  form  part  of  the  diet  of 
prisoners  employed  at  hard  labour. 

2ndly,  That  a considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  every  prisoner  should 
be  solid;  and, 

3rdly,  That  there  should  be  variety  in  the  kinds  of  food  forming  the 
diet,  and  that  occasional  changes  are  necessary. 

The  dietaries  which  I now  offer  for  your  adoption  are  framed  on  these 
principles,  and  are  upheld  by  medical  science,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  persons  on  whose  authority  and  knowledge  reliance  may  be  placed, 
but  they  have  been  framed  without  reference  to  the  local  situation  of 
particular  prisons,  or  to  any  peculiar  circumstances  which  may  render 
an  increase  necessary ; they  are  therefore  proposed  as  the  minimum 
amount  which  can  safely  be  afforded  to  prisoners  without  the  risk  of  inflict- 
ing a punishment  not  contemplated  by  law , and  which  it  is  unjust  and  cruel  to 
inflict ; namely,  loss  of  health  and  strength  through  the  inadequacy  of 
the  food  supplied.”* 

Insane  Hospital. 

As  regards  the  Insane  Hospital,  the  inmates  have  only 
been  removed  into  it  from  the  15th  of  September  last,  some 
delay  in  erecting  the  external  compound  wall  having  caused 
the  building  to  remain  unoccupied  during  the  rains,  and  weeds 
collected  in  the  two  Hospitals,  which,  unlike  the  other  wards 

* We  have  seen  documents  which  shew  that  Mr.  Strong  after  having  for 
many  years  advocated  the  allowing  4 instead  of  3 pice  a day  to  the  temporary 
zillah  prisoners,  began  in  his  Report  of  1837,  to  place  his  opinion  on  this  point 
upon  public  record,  and  he  proved  by  Tables  the  fact  of  much  greater  morta- 
lity among  these  than  among  the  life  prisoners,  a fact,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion acknowledged  by  the  Government. 

The  mortality  among  the  two  classes  is  now  shown  by  Tables  since  1836. 
For  the  20  years’  prior  to  that  date,  it  is  probable  mortality  among  the  life 
prisoners  may  have  been  more  or  less  5 per  cent,  per  annum;  for  in  that  ye^r 
the  Magistrate  reported  to  the  Prison  Discipline  Committee,  that  the  average 
mortality  had  been  5.25  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  10  previous  years,  and  the 
tables  shew  a very  small  increase  since,  up  to  this  period,  among  these  very 
old  convicts;  that  among  the  temporary  is  very  much  greater,  and  it  appears 
that  it  is  only  since  the  last  four  years’  good  rations,  that  the  great  mortality 
among  the  latter  has  been  brought  down  to  5 per  cent,  and  even  much  less.— Ed. 
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and  verandahs,  were  not  covered  with  asphalta ; in  this  condi- 
tion, they  proved  to  be  so  damp*  that  I feared  to  place  the  sick 
in  them.  After  my  representation  of  this,  I met  the  present 
Executive  Officer,  and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be 


* They  are  also  on  lower  ground  than  the  other  buildings.  I had 
previously  advised  this  ground  to  be  raised. 

See  my  annexed  letter  to  the  late  Executive  Officer.  A memoran- 
dum dated  as  far  back  as  the  28th  March  1843. 

“I  think  the  ground  on  which  the  Hospital  is  built  should  be  raised  by 
at  least  5 or  6 feet  independent  of  the  foundation,  and  a tank  for  the 
women,  with  a compound  walled  in,  will  be  necessary.  The  Female  Hos- 
pital should  also  be  adjoining,  and  not  near  the  Men’s  Hospital.  The  site 
of  the  Asylum  should  be  as  near  the  present  excellent  tank,  as  can  well 
be  managed,  and  the  bank  of  this  tank  which  is  now  unnecessarily  high 
will  help,  with  the  mould  of  the  new  female  tank  and  another  exterior 
tank,  to  raise  the  ground,  which  is  every  where  about  here  low  and  irre- 
gular. The  draining  from  the  tops  of  the  building  might  be  directed 
into  the  tanks. 

I would  advise  good  tanks,  the  Insanes  have  been  used  to  excellent 
large  tanks,  and  extensive  ground  at  Russa.  There  were  formerly  wells 
in  each  compound  of  the  Russa  zillah  Jail,  close  by,  and  all  have  been 
filled  up.  As  regards  wells  for  drinking  water,  I believe  none  are  good 
any  where  about  here,  wells  were  lately  made  in  the  Allipore  Jail,  and 
found  to  fail,  the  water  proving  bad.  It  underwent  chemical  analysis  by 
Professor  O’Shaughnessy,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  impure.  I therefore 
cannot  recommend  well  water  for  drinking,  the  ground  on  that  site  being 
only  just  over  the  nullah. 

Tanks  will  be  necessary  on  the  ground,  which  should  be  carefully 
levelled  with  a slope  towards  the  nullah,  and  the  Hospital  drains  should 
be  made  of  a lasting  material,  and  after  the  latest  and  most  approved 
method. 

The  site  of  the  ground  (c)  immediately  north  of  the  burying  ground, 
might  be  laid  out  as  garden  ground  for  the  Insanes  to  work  in  by  day, 
but  it  might  be  questionable  whether  by  night,  the  exhalations  arising, 
and  blown  by  the  south  winds  so  directly  upon  this  spot,  would  not  be 
injurious  to  health.  I therefore  think  the  site  marked  (A)  as  proposed 
for  an  Insane  Hospital,  being  nearer  to  the  great  tank  and  to  the  public 
road,  and  west  of  the  Sudder  Court,  would  prove  a more  appropriate  spot. 

I may  add,  that  Mr.  Surgeon  Marshall,  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
went  over  these  grounds  with  me  this  morning,  and  his  opinion  is  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  the  site  (A)  and  I should  hope  as  all  the  ground  belongs 
to  Government,  the  present  tank  as  well  as  the  ground  (c)  may  be 
retained  as  garden  ground.  If  as  much  ground  for  work,  exercise,  and 
air,  as  the  Insanes  now  enjoy,  cannot  be  retained,  Mr.  Marshall  would 
not  advise  the  site  to  be  removed,  but  should  there  be  any  objection  to 
site  (a)  then  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Dog  Kennel,  would  be  better 
perhaps  than  building  the  Asylum  immediately  close  to  the  burying 
ground,  however  the  site  (c)  may  advantageously  be  taken  in,  as  garden 
ground,  with  access  to  the  large  tank,  whether  the  Hospital  be  built  on 
the  site  marked  (a)  or  on  that  of  the  Dog  Kennel. 

I suggest  these  ideas,  as  the  papers  and  plans  are  sent  to  us  that  any 
objection  or  proposition  should  be  made  now , and  not  hereafter , when  ex- 
pence shall  have  been  incurred. 
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repaired  and  also  covered  with  asphalta.  The  above  officer 
undertakes  to  effect  a good  drainage,  there  being  at  present 
a deficiency  in  that  respect  He  is  also  about  to  make  covered 
well  necessaries  throughout  the  building ; for  no  less  than  three 
escapes  have  been  attempted  through  the  present  awkward 
privies,  which  I condemned  from  the  first,  (see  my  letter  to  the 
late  Executive  Officer,  dated  January  1847  annexed,* *)  and  a 


As  regards  flooring,  I have  always  objected  to  Chunar  stones,  but  as  a 
good  pucka  flooring  of  good  materials,  is  now  proposed,  I can  have  no 
objection  to  that.  It  may,  however,  be  a question  whether  Asphalta 
flooring,  lately  adopted  in  Europe,  may  not  answer  for  this  Asylum.  I 
have  always  considered  a wooden  flooring  for  Insanes  to  be  the  most 
fit  of  all. 

It  will  be  proper  that  there  should  be  separate  cooking  places  for  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmans.” 


* To  Major  Goodwyn,  Civil  Architect , Fort  William , 

Calcutta , January  1847. 

Sir, — -I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
12th  instant,  with  an  original  letter  from  the  Secretary  Military  Board 
at  Madras,  and  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  Insane  Hospital  just  erected  here. 

Y ou  request  me  to  furnish  you  with  any  observations  on  the  structure, 
or  any  regulations,  that  I may  consider  likely  to  be  useful. 

I return  the  plan,  and  letter  of  the  Madras  Board  as  requested. 

As  the  Insanes  are  not  as  yet  placed  in  our  new  Asylum,  I cannot 
speak  positively  from  actual  experience  as  to  its  structure,  but  upon  the 
whole  I certainly  approve  of  it.  The  wards  are  high  and  airy,  and 
verandahs,  as  well  as  the  compounds  appear  to  be  every  thing  that  can  be 
wished,  and  as  you  inform  me  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  that  you 
have  been  particularly  enjoined  to  make  the  arrangements  such  as  I 
approve,  viz.  (the  covered  well  privies,  and  surrounding  wall,)  I trust 
there  will  be  little  to  find  fault  with  when  the  Insanes  are  lodged  in  it. 
If  I were  to  anticipate  any  error  it  perhaps  may  turn  out  that  the  night 
privies  are  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for  cleanliness  and  health  as  the 
covered  well  privies  have  proved  to  be  for  nearly  20  years  at  the  old 
Insane  Hospital,  and  the  large  Jail  Hospital  at  Allipore.  It  was  in  1828, 
I first  suggested  the  adoption  of  them,  and  I have  in  my  Reports  stated 
them  to  have  proved  entirely  successful. 

Should,  however,  the  privies  now  made  not  quite  answer,  a very  small 
expense  will  make  them  into  well  covered  necessaries,  and  the  wards 
will  then  certainly  be  sweet,  clean  and  healthy.  It  would  have  been  highly 
desirable  if  the  back  grounds  in  which  the  Insanes  exercise  and  work 
in  the  garden,  had  been  larger,  and  if  the  Dog  Kennel  ground  which 
joins  our  premises  to  the  south,  and  which  has  lately  been  broken  up  can 
be  added  to  the  grounds  of  the  Hospital,  it  will  prove  a great  advantage 
to  health  by  giving  the  inmates  more  scope  for  gardening  and  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  which  pursuits  I have  found  highly  amusing  to  convalescent 
Insanes,  and  greatly  to  assist  other  curative  means.  The  ground  is 
lying  useless,  and  I am  told  belongs  to  Government,  nor  would  it  be 
necessary  to  wall  it  in,  as  the  Insanes  themselves  can  surround  it  with 
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third  attempt  at  escape  happened  only  a few  days  ago,  in 
which  two  hours  at  least  were  expended  in  extricating  an 
insane  who  had  wedged  himself  tightly  in  one  of  the  said  pri- 
vies, when  we  had  first  to  remove  the  thick  pucka  work,  and 
then  to  remove  the  iron  nails  from  the  metal  tube,  which  was 
brought  up  with  the  man  in  it ; he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  but  I am  glad  to  say  he  is  now  doing  well. 

Some  time  ago,  a female  escaped  by  climbing  a tree  and  got 
over  into  the  next  compound  where  she  was  secured,  but  on 
Saturday  last  a Hindoo  man  climbed  very  high  up  the  tree  in 
the  left  compound,  on  being  observed  he  jumped  down,  and 
has  been  in  so  precarious  a state  that  I have  strongly  advised 
the  removal  of  the  trees.  You  yourself  had  apprehensions  of 
the  insanes  hanging  themselves  on  the  branches  of  this  tree, 
but  I think  this  was  simply  an  attempt  to  escape.  I humbly  sub- 
mit that  trees  should  never  be  allowed  within  buildings  in- 
tended for  the  security  of  Insanes — and  as  regards  such  privies 
as  I have  been  depricating,  I beg  to  venture  an  opinion  that 
such  ought  never  to  be  constructed  in  any  public  building.  In 
my  official  letters  I have  represented  the  stench  which  the 
Physician  General  has  witnessed  with  me  in  this  new  Asylum 
as  being  dreadful,  and  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  old 
Insane  Hospital  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  well  covered 
privies  which  I suggested  twenty  years  ago,  (in  1828)  in  the 
old  Asylum.  In  that  year,  (as  will  be  seen  in  my  Insane 


the  aloe  plant  as  they  have  surrounded  the  large  ground  in  the  old 
Insane  Asylum,  and  the  aloe  fence  in  3 or  4 years  will  be  as  secure  as 
any  wall.  This  will  be  the  more  desirable,  as  the  grounds  to  the  new 
Hospital  are  so  much  smaller  than  those  the  patients  have  been  used  to, 
and  it  would  appear  to  involve  no  expence.  I have  for  many  years  made 
statistical  enquiry  into  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  different  orders  of 
the  population,  and  establishments  in  the  Presidency,  for  general  statis- 
tical purposes,  and  for  comparison  with  the  classes  under  my  medical 
charge,  and  I may  perhaps  with  propriety  annex  three  copies  of  tables,  I 
printed  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  shew  the  great  mortality  every  where 
among  Insanes,  as  compared  with  any  other  class  of  patients,  as  well  as 
to  point  out  conspicuously  the  advantage  of  feeding  prisoners  sufficiently 
in  a damp  country  like  Bengal.  I might  give  a detail  of  the  kind  of  food 
that  is  allowed  to  our  Insanes,  but  it  is  so  very  much  like  the  morning 
and  evening  meal  of  the  prisoners  inserted  in  the  table,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  I should,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  Insanes  have  daily 
fish  and  meat  in  the  evening  with  rather  less  rice  and  dal,  but  then 
they  have  paun  and  betelnut  after  each  meal ; the  least  encouragement 
induces  Insanes  to  work  promptly,  one  peon  has  charge  of  eight  Insanes, 
and  there  is  one  Naib  peon  to  every  30  Insanes,  one  bhistee  to  40,  a 
dhoobee,  and  a barber  to  every  50  men,  and  a mehter  to  every  20,  A 
Native  doctor  is  always  on  the  spot,  and  they  are  fed,  clothed  and  lighted 
by  contract  at  the  cost  of  3 rupees  ahead. 

3 p 
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Report,  and  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  2d  Report  of  the  Municipal 
Committee,  page  60,)  I stated  the  mortality  to  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  6 months  then  under  consi- 
deration, it  having  become  less  than  at  any  time  for  the  pre- 
vious twelve  years, — and  I attributed  the  advantage  to  such 
covered  necessaries.  I went  on  to  report  that  there  had  been 
much  less  illness  than  usual,  which  I also  attributed  to  the 
same  improvement.  There  has  been  considerable  illness  and 
mortality  in  our  new  Asylum,  and  I cannot  get  rid  of  the 
opinion  that  the  stench  and  bad  air  produced  by  the  present 
necessaries  have  had  much  to  do  with  such  result,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  Asylum  (keeping  the  insanes  in  the  old  di- 
lapidated one,)*  greatly  impoverished  their  constitutions,  and 
they  were  consequently  brought  in  a deplorably  weak  state 
into  the  Asylum  they  now  inhabit.  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  plan  of  covered  well  necessaries,  now  about  to  be  adopted, 
will  render  the  whole  building  sweet,  clean,  and  healthy.  Cook- 
ing rooms  for  the  servants,  as  recommended  by  the  Physician 
General,  are  about  to  be  erected  outside  the  Asylum,  and  then 
I believe  every  thing  will  have  been  accomplished  that  may  be 
deemed  generally  conducive  to  salubrity. 

Some  further  remarks  with  reference  to  the  printed  tables  ap- 
pear proper.  Up  to  the  year  1836,  the  sick  return  of  the  life  and 


* See  extract  from  my  Report  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  annexed. 

Report  1841. — “ In  my  last  year’s  return,  I made  the  following  remarks  : 
“ Both  this  and  last  year,  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the 
“ number  of  Insanes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  2 5 years  annexed. 
“ The  Asylum  after  long  correspondence  has  been  white  washed,  but  the 
“ drains,  and  the  well  necessaries,  are  not  put  in  order,  the  reason  I trust 
“ is  that  Government  are  about  to  erect  a new  building.  I annex  a letter 
“ to  the  Civil  Engineer  upon  this  subject.  And  am  of  opinion  that  the 
“ ground  behind  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  although  at  present 
“ rather  low , and  its  surface  irregular,  yet  if  levelled  and  raised  a little, 
“ would  be  an  excellent  site  for  a new  Hospital.” 

Report  1842. — “ I beg  now  to  observe  that  the  filthy  state  of  the 
“ Insane  Hospital  and  insufficiency  of  the  repairs,  has  in  my  opinion 
“ within  the  last  two  years  prevented  my  keeping  down  the  number  of 
“ Insanes  so  low,  as  I had  been  able  to  do  for  the  previous  20  years,  they 
“ have  consequently  been  more  crowded,  and  from  the  defaced,  and 
41  broken  condition  of  the  ground  floors,  (which  I have  constantly  pointed 
“ out  since  the  year  1832,)  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  wards  and 
“ verandahs  sweet  and  clean;  these  circumstances  have  united  to 
“ prevent  the . recovery  of  many,  who  I concientiously  believe  would 
“ have  otherwise  been  recovered  and  restored  to  their  friends,  that  is, 
“ under  more  cleanly  and  advantageous  circumstances,  and  it  will  be 
£<  seen  that  the  yearly  expence  of  Government  has  likewise  increased .” 
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temporary  prisoners  was  made  in  one  report,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  for  the  last  20  years,  as  I have  before  observed,  the  mor- 
tality among  the  Allipore  life  prisoners  has  not  been  very  much 
more  than  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  which  makes  the  mortality 
among  the  zillah  prisoners  approximate  to  that  of  the  19  neigh- 
bouring zillahs,  for  up  to  the  period  of  the  present  improved 
rations,  it  must  have  been  about  7 per  cent,  or  more,  which,  con- 
sidering they  were  younger  and  temporary  is  an  extraordinary 
mortality  over  our  life  prisoners,  who,  the  Prison  Discipline 
Committee  pronounce  to  be  peculiarly  healthy,  and  yet  our 
zillah  mortality  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  19  zillah 
stations  around  us,  which,  in  calculations,  of  numerous  years, 
and  different  years,  average  upwards  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum ; 
I hope,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  the  last  four  years 
(during  which  time  they  have  all  enjoyed  2 cooked  rations 
daily)  their  mortality  has  been  equally  reduced  with  the  24- 
Pergunnahs’  zillah  prisoners  under  my  charge.  In  the  six  years 
1833  to  1838  inclusive,  the  general  mortality  in  the  Bengal 
adjoining  districts  was  found  to  be  8.38  per  cent,  per  annum,  an- 
other calculation  of  eleven  years  begining  1833  to  43  inclusive, 
it  is  8.44  per  cent.  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  work,  page  105,  makes 
the  average  for  four  years  8.33,  and  in  page  215  he  makes 
the  mortality  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  including  the  Dinapore 
Division,  as  much  as  9.28  per  cent,  for  the  year  1843,  the 
last  year  before  the  present  improved  system.  These  facts  I 
alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  in  which  I mentioned  that  the 
necessaries  in  the  zillah  jail  were  still  very  deficient,  and  that 
Dr.  Panton’s  improved  ventilation  had  not  been  adopted. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  we  have  four  other  jails  in  the 
suburbs,  which  although,  formerly,  dreadfully  unhealthy,  have 
within  the  last  four  years  been,  as  I predicted,  peculiarly  healthy 
even  more  so  than  those  of  the  zillah  Russah  jail,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  lower  line  marked  in  the  abstract  table  for  illustra- 
tion. It  speaks  forcibly  in  favor  of  the  late  rations,  and  every 
one  of  the  inmates  are  men  working  on  the  roads,  perhaps 
the  healthiest  work  for  prisoners,  if  well  fed.  Among  the 
entire  zillah  prisoners  the  last  four  columns  representing 
the  four  periods  for  the  last  four  years,  shew  less  sickness,  as 
well  as  less  mortality,  than  even  the  improved  state  of  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Russah  zillah  jail  containing  men  of  various  kinds , 
but  who  do  not  partake  of  any  animal  food , with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  working  prisoners.  In  the  former  printed  table  I 
had  not  given  the  lower  line  shewing  the  detail  of  the  entire 
zillah  prisoners , lest  it  should  have  confused  the  zillah  jail 
detail,  which  was  given  on  a plan  advised  long  ago  by  the 
Medical  Board. 
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My  attention  was,  I confess,  first  drawn  particularly  to  this 
important  subject,  by  the  scrutinizing  circular  (No.  598,)  of  the 
Medical  Board,  December  1833,  on  the  extraordinary  mortality 
of  prisoners  as  compared  with  sepoys. 

To  G.  Lamb,  Esq., 

Inspector  Genl.  of  Hospitals,  Presy.  Dim. 

31  st  January  1848.  I have,  &C., 

F.  P.  Strong, 

Surgeon , 24 -Purgunnahs. 


Table  A. 


Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  Allipore  Jail  (at  the  Presidency) 
containing  Prisoners  for  life  who  are  allowed  4 pice  per  diem  for 
food . They  work  within  the  walls  of  the  jail. 


1837.. ..  Average  daily  number  of  Prisoners, 

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  

„ death  per  cent,  per  annum, .. 

1838.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  

„ death  per  cent,  per  annum,., 

1839.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum, . 

1840.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  ....... 

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum,  . 

1841.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
,,  death  per  cent,  per  annum,. 

1842.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum,  „ 

1843.. ..  number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  

„ death  per  cent,  per  annum, 

1844.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum,. 

1845.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum, , 

1846.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum,, 

1847.. ..  „ number  of  Prisoners,  

„ sick  per  cent,  per  diem,  .... 
„ death  per  cent,  per  annum, , 


1,201 

3.36 

4.57 
1,320 

3.28 

5.37 
1,417 

3.70 

5.50 

1,507 

4.67 

5.37 

1,425 

5.06 
4.98 

1,446 

4.95 

8.57 
1,357 

7.06 
9.80 

1,275 

6.02 

5.72 

1,192 

5.93 

4.19 

1,164 

6.24 

4.12 

1,066 

6.35 

4.03 


For  ten  years,  sick  5.01  per  cent,  per  diem. 

For  ten  years,  mortality  5.60  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  ten  years,  previous  to  1837  the  mortality  was  5.25 
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Table  B. 

4 

Return  shewing  the  number  of  Convicts  confined  in  the  Russa  Jail, 
and  in  the  different  Suburb  Jails,  also  the  Up-Country,  and  Ben- 
gal Prisoners,  working  on  the  roads,  their  sickness  and  mortality, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Ration  System . 


First , 15  Months , from  May  1838  to  July  1839. 

Ration  system  commenced  instead  of  three  pice.  (Insufficient  ration.) 
Average  in  different  jails  805  daily, 

Sick  per  diem  10  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  7.95. 

Second , 26  Months , from  August  1839  to  September  1841. 

Mr.  Biscoe’s  improved  ration,  animal  food  every  other  day. 

Average  in  different  Jails,  665  daily. 

Sick  per  diem  or  7.69  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  4.30. 

Third , 15  Months,  from  October  1841  to  December  1842. 

Return  to  the  former  ration.  (Insufficient.) 

Average  in  different  Jails,  737  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  or  10.26  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  9.44. 

Fourth , 12  Months,  for  1843. 

Ration  with  trifling  improvement.  (But  insufficient.) 

Average  in  different  Jails,  850  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  10.0  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  7.71. 

Fifth,  12  Months,  for  1844. 

Present  good  ration,  see  Diet  Table. 

Average  in  different  Jails,  903  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  8.89  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  5.65. 

Sixth , 12  Months,  for  1845. 

Present  good  ration. 

Average  in  different  Jails,  816  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  8.13  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  4.76. 

Seventh,  12  Months,  for  1846. 

Present  good  ration 

Average  in  different  Jails,  699  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  or  8.56  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum  3.16. 

Eighth,  12  Months,  for  1847. 

Present  good  ration. 

Average  in  different  Jails,  673  daily. 

Sick  per  diem,  or  6.35  per  cent. 

Deaths  per  cent,  per  annum,  3.91. 


DIET  TABLE. —Exhibiting  the  quantity  and  variety  of  Food,  which  are  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical 
Board  for  the  Preservation  of  the  health  of  Labouring  and  Non-Labouring  Convicts  in  Jail 
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Same  Daily,*  

Monday,-)*...., 

Tuesday, 

* Every  day  the  above  quantity  the  same. 

f The  above  change  on  alternate  days  of  the  week  except  on  Sundays,  when  the  Labouring  Convicts  will  receive  the  same  as  the 
Non-Labouring  Convicts.  Up-Country  prisoners  should  be  allowed  Wheat  Flour  instead  of  Rice.  A small  quantity  of  Tobaco  should  be 
allowed.  One  and  half  Seer  of  Fire-wood  should  the  cooks  require  it. 
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I use  the  terms  bad  and  good  food  deferentially,  and  to  express  my  professional  opinion.  I appeal  to  results. 
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Ta  ble  D.  Comparative  Table  of  Mortality  under  different  systems 
of  Dieting  the  temporary  Prisoners  of  the  Zillah  Jail,  24-Pur - 
gunnahs  and  four  minor  Jails  in  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 


Commencement  of  Contractors  3 pice  Ration  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1838,  consisting  of  Rice  l|4t>  (10  chattacks),  pulse  (dal)  3 oz., 
Oil  | oz.,  Salt  | oz.  Tobacco  £ oz.  in  one  meal  at  sunset.  This  with  a 
handful  of  parched  pulse  and  rice  called  “ julpun,”  at  luncheon  time,  is 
all  the  food  they  got  in  24  hours. 

No.  of  Prisoners.  Deaths. 


1838  May,  

June,  

July,  ...... 

August,  ... 
September, 

October, 

November, ... 
December,  ... 

1839  January, 

February,  ... 

March,  

April, 

May,  ......... 

June,  

July,  


But  for  May,  June,  and  July  some 
fish,  ghee,  spices  and  vegetables  were 
added  and  in  suitable  quantity,  with 
the  effect  of  allaying  the  complaints 
and  tumult  among  the  prisoners. 

And  in  August  given  up  and  the  in- 
sufficient Ration  again  given. 


© 0 • 

• •• 


826 
894 
900 
849 
87  5 
806 
793 
789 
866 
893 
792 
721 
753 
642 
673 


Mr  Strong’s  Ration  adopted  for  26  months,  viz.  from  August 
September  1841  inclusive;  vide  next  table. 


8 

5 

3 

4 
2 

6 
6 

10 

6 

7 

2 

3 

6 

9 

3 

1839  to 


1841  October,  ... 

Insufficient  Ration  again  ordered  by 

• 9 • 

713 

5 

November, 

Government. 

• 9© 

715 

4 

December,  ... 

• • • 

• ©• 

0 0 9 

0 9 9 

9 9 © 

713 

6 

January, 

• •• 

©9© 

• » 

9 0 0 

... 

793 

9 

February,  ... 

• •• 

* • • 

• 9 9 

0 9 0 

• •• 

711 

6 

March,  

• •• 

9 99 

8 9 9 

9 0 0 

« 9 • 

709 

6 

April,  ••••••••• 

• M 

« • • 

• 9® 

0 9 9 

9 9 9 

733 

6 

May,  

• • • 

0 9 9 

• 9 9 

9 0 0 

9 0 0 

811 

6 

June,  

• •• 

© ® © 

• . • 

• •• 

0 9© 

801 

3 

July,  ......... 

• • • 

• • 9 

• 9 9 

0 0 9 

• 9 • 

714 

4 

August,  ...... 

• • • 

# • * 

• 99 

0 •• 

• 0 • 

728 

1 

September,... 

• • • 

9 9© 

• •• 

0 • • 

• •© 

719 

3 

October, 

• •• 

« 9 • 

® 9 9 

0 9 9 

fM 

724 

10 

November, ... 

• • • 

• 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 0© 

• «© 

735 

9 

December,  ... 

• • • 

9 0 9 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

• •• 

741 

9 

1843  January, 

• • • 

9 9© 

0 • 9 

• •• 

• •9 

699 

10 

February,  ... 

• • • 

• ©9 

• 9 © 

• ©« 

0 0© 

788 

3 

March,  ...... 

• • • 

• 9 • 

0 9 0 

• •• 

• 0 9 

811 

3 

April,  ••••©•••• 

• • • 

9 • 9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 0 

790 

4 

May,  

• • • 

• 9 • 

0 0 0 

9 9 9 

©•• 

860 

2 

J UT16,  ••••••«•• 

• • 9 

0 0* 

• 9 a 

9 9© 

9 9 0 

919 

4 

July,  

• • • 

© 9 • 

0 9 0 

0 9© 

0 0 0 

842 

5 

August,  

• 9 • 

9 • © 

0 0 0 

0 9 0 

0 0 9 

879 

6 

September,... 

• • • 

• • • 

9 0 9 

0 0 0 

• • • 

831 

7 

October, 

® • • 

• • • 

9 0 0 

9 0© 

• 9 • 

829 

6 

November, ... 

• • 0 

• • 0 

0 9 9 

• 9© 

9 9© 

778 

4 

December,  ... 

Makin 

g a 

total  of  42 

months,  . 

779 

9 

X>eath  per  Cent,  per  annum  under  the  32937  320 

Ration  objected  to,  8.38  — - — 
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Table  shewing  the  great  lessening  of  mortality  by  the  adoption  of 
adequate  and  nutritious  food  among  the  same  prisoners.  Mr. 
Strong's  Ration , as  follows , was  given  in  one  meal;  he  not  having 
as  yet  obtained  permission  to  give  it  in  two , as  has  been  since 
sanctioned. 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• M 

t • • 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

t •• 


Rice  daily  1£  lb.,  vegetables  ditto  4 oz.,  spices  ditto  £ oz.,  Salt  ditto 

£ oz.,  Tobacco  ditto  £ oz.  Every  other  day,  pulse  ((1A1X  ° — “lA 

days  Fish  or  Meat  8 oz.  ; Ghee  1 oz.  every  other  da 
the  alternate  days.  Actual  cost  4 pice. 


1839  August,  ...  Mr.  Strong’s  good  Ration  in  one  meal. 

September, ...  ...  ... 

October,  

November, ... 

December,  ... 

1840  January, 

February,  ... 

March,  

April,  

May,  

June,  

J uly •>  

August,  

September, ... 

October,  

November,  ... 

December,  ... 

1841  January,...,.. 

February,  ... 

March,  

April,  

May,  

June,  ......... 

July,  

August,  

September,... 


Total  26  months, 


• •• 

• • • 

* • • 


•••••• 


1844  January,., 
February, 

March, 

April,  ..... 
May, 

June,  

J" uly , ... .....  * 

August,  

September, ... 

October, 

November,  ... 
December,  ... 


The  present  2 meal  per  day  Ration 
commenced,  similar  to  the  above,  see 
Diet  table. 


with  oil  1 

oz.,  on 

Prisoners. 

Deaths. 

713 

1 

429 

3 

703 

3 

698 

5 

581 

2 

591 

3 

613 

2 

591 

0 

617 

4 

694 

5 

676 

0 

683 

3 

643 

3 

589 

0 

513 

0 

535 

1 

587 

3 

699 

2 

697 

4 

652 

3 

792 

2 

697 

3 

786 

1 

796 

1 

713 

1 

719 

3 

798 

7 

851 

1 

801 

10 

1056 

8 

951 

4 

982 

2 

982 

4 

878 

1 

865 

2 

896 

4 

915 

3 

852 

5 
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No.  of  Prisoners.  Deaths. 


January, 

• • • 

• 9 0 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

• • 9 

821 

February,  ... 

• • • 

9 9 9 

9 9 8 

9 0 9 

• % • 

906 

March, 

• •• 

9 9 9 

9 99 

• 8 9 

9*9 

834 

April,  

0 8 0 

« • • 

» * a 

9 0 9 

9 9 0 

852 

May,  ......... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • 6 

0 9 9 

0 9 0 

877 

June,  

9 9 * 

9 9 9 

0 0 9 

0 0 0 

* • 9 

894 

July,  

• • a 

9 9 9 

• • 9 

9 0 9 

9 0 9 

911 

August,  

• 0 0 

9 9 9 

9 9 » 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

887 

September,... 

ffl  « 0 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

a « 9 

0 9 9 

950 

October, 

o • • 

9 9 9 

0 0 9 

»ii 

9 9 9 

954 

November,  ... 

• M 

9 9 9 

9 09 

0 90 

9 0 9 

857 

December,  ... 

»M 

9 99 

Oil 

* » 0 

9 9 9 

839 

January, 

000 

9 99 

9 9 9 

8 09 

0 6 9 

836 

February,  ... 

• • • 

9 9 9 

9 99 

9 0 0 

9 9 6 

743 

March,  

• • • 

* 9 9 

9 0 0 

9 9 0 

9 0 9 

716 

April, 

© • ® 

0 9 9 

0 9 9 

890 

0 9 9 

732 

1^1  cty  ^ ••••••••« 

000 

9 9 9 

0 0 6 

9 0 0 

9 0 0 

758 

J unGj  •••«••••• 

© o o 

0 9 8 

0 9 9 

« 0 • 

0 09 

757 

July,  

»»• 

0 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 0 0 

8 9 6 

759 

August,  

® ® ® 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

8 9 9 

0 9 9 

759 

September,... 

• 90 

9 9 9 

0 9 9 

9 0 0 

0 9 9 

768 

October, 

• • • 

9 0 9 

9 6 9 

990 

9 0 9 

766 

November, ... 

#09 

9 99 

9 99 

9 9 9 

0 9 0 

763 

December, ... 

® ® 9 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

9 99 

9 9 9 

751 

January, 

• • 8 

0 9 9 

0 99 

009 

0 0 0 

727 

February,  ... 

6 9 8 

8 99 

9 9 9 

0 09 

0 09 

730 

March,  

••r 

9 99 

9 09 

0 0 9 

0 0 9 

753 

Apnlj  tevf 

• • • 

9 9 9 

• 9.9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

743 

May,  

8 9 9 

• 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

740 

June,  

• 8 e 

9 99 

9 9 9 

8 90 

• 9 9 

710 

fX  lily  } IMIince 

8 99 

• 9 9 

0 9 9 

• 9 » 

0 9 9 

721 

August,  

• • 9 

9 9 9 

0 9 0 

• 88 

9 9 9 

723 

September,... 

• 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

0 9 9 

• 0 9 

716 

October, 

• • 9 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

9 9 9 

• 99 

667 

November, ... 

• 89 

9 0 0 

0 9 9 

0 9 9 

9 09 

665 

December, ... 

• 99 

«I9 

9 9 9 

• 00 

• 9 9 

686 

56405 


207 


Death  per  Cent,  per  Annum  under  the  improved 
Ration,  4.40 
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Table  E. 

Abstract  Statement  of  Deaths , among  the  Prisoners  of  the  Allipore  and  Russah  Jails,  and  different  Guards  in  the  U-Pergunnahs,  during  the  following  years,  shewing  the  number  per  Month 
the  Grand  Total,  and  average  rate  per  cent.  1S09*  being  the  average  number  of  Prisoners  throughout  the  period,  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  are  Prisoners  for  Life,  the  temporary,  like  all  other 
Zillah  Prisoners  ; shewing  the  Months  of  greater  Mortality  to  be  the  cold  weather  Months,  as  in  Calcutta. 
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1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1832 

1816 

1795 

1629 

1481 

1599 

1117 

1179 

1227 

1327 

14S6 

1474 

2219 

2067 

2322 

2109 
1806 
2021 
2025 
2215 
2087 
2204 
2271 
1966 

2110 
1953 
1928 
1799 

30 

17 
IS 
11 

6 

6 

7 
6 

11 

15 
3 

19 

23 

12 

18 

23 

8 

10 

8 

10 

16 
8 

24 
21 
17 
12 

8 

8 

1903 

1809 

1805 

1644 

1529 

1498 

1137 

1212 

1153 

1289 

1552 

1575 

2013 

2118 

2807 

2188 

1776 

1928 

2046 

2242 

2064 

2222 

2205 

2087 

2159 

2029 

1864 

1775 

13 

10 

7 

10 

11 

10 

4 

4 

7 

4 
6 

10 

7 

13 
9 
7 

5 
3 
7 

12 

15 

14 

16 
14 
11 
11 

6 
9 

1996 

1832 

1879 

1595 

1426 

1434 

1138 

1116 

1260 

1376 

1457 

1586 

1924 

2372 

2317 

2211 

1720 

1953 

2159 

2130 

2044 

2184 

2218 

2099 

2190 

1943 

1839 

1797 

20 

11 

13 

10 

9 

17 

2 

7 
23 

6 

8 
11 
22 
28 

13 
11 

3 
9 
8 
8 

10 

9 

14 

15 

16 
10 

4 
4 

1921 

1927 

1799 

1593 

1375 

1463 

1161 

1153 

1299 

1330 

1497 

1651 

1909 

2170 

2154 

2037 

1894 

1947 

2143 

2089 

2054 

2189 

2259 

2173 

2359 

1963 

1963 

1707 

16 

12 

11 

7 

6 

18 

3 

7 
11 
12 

4 
9 

11 

11 

14 

13 

9 

4 

11 

13 
10 

8 

12 

14 
12 

2 

6 

4 

1940 

1974 

1848 

1635 

1403 

1249 

1129 

1226 

1338 

1395 

1536 

1632 

1944 

1918 

2147 

2035 

1829 

1982 

2121 

2109 

2180 

2048 

2310 

2188 

2264 

2081 

1857 

1846 

16 

11 

4 
6 
8 

17 

14 

15 
7 
6 
6 

16 
10 

7 
9 

14 

6 

8 

12 

8 

11 

3 

13 

5 
8 
8 

12 

2 

1831 

1995 

1851 

1571 

1328 

1187 

1142 

1232 

1304 

1386 

1536 

1619 

1984 

2117 

2111 

2225 

1796 

1984 

2203 

2087 

2183 

2160 

2286 

2339 

2361 

2044 

1908 

1795 

9 

7 

3 

10 

11 

8 
6 
1 

5 

10 

11 

6 
7 

10 

9 

7 

15 
10 

16 

4 

4 

5 

8 

12 

4 

3 

6 

1807 

1894 

1889 

1511 

1228 

1139 

1148 

1298 

1287 

1434 

1564 

1635 

2227 

1982 

1988 

2118 

2103 

1912 

2237 

2125 

2239 

2164 

2159 

2182 

2279 

2013 

1853 

1703 

16 

10 

9 

10 

7 
9 
6 
2 

8 
8 
6 
7 

10 

14 

6 

7 

8 
9 

5 

7 
3 

13 

12 

8 

6 
6 
6 

1821 

1778 

1681 

1416 

1293 

1151 

1138 

1304 

1298 

1466 

1573 

1615 

2047 

1991 

1872 

2013 

2024 

1916 

2191 

2170 

2243 

2130 

2180 

2314 

2180 

2046 

1790 

1760 

9 

16 

11 

12 

7 

13 

7 

5 

3 

5 
10 
31 
31 
21 
16 

8 
11 

8 

9 

6 
10 
12 

7 

15 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1700 

1772 

1612 

1386 

1290 

1051 

1157 

1210 

1327 

1386 

1566 

3545 

1706 

2037 

1879 

2002 

1869 

1939 

2221 

2217 

2145 

2091 

2168 

2231 

2043 

2107 

1825 

1742 

11 

20 

11 

10 

11 

15 

3 

7 
3 
6 

8 
12 
12 
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9 

8 

6 
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5 
7 
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Per  cent,  per  annum, 

51064 

375 

8.81 

51629 

255 

5.92 

51195 

321 

7.52 

51179 

270 

6.33 

51164 

262 

6.14 

51565 

213 

4.96 

51118 
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Table  F. 


Table  of  Mortality 


- ..  411innrp  Tsjji  Prisoners  for  Life  who  never  leave  the  Jail  Compound , intended  to  shew,  as  the  Prison  Discipline  Committee  in  their  Report  observe,  the  great  health  they 
* ' enjoyed  over  Zillah  Prisoners  until  the  food  of  the  latter  class  was  improved. 
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Table  G. 


Table  of  the  2-1  -Pergunnahs  Temporary  Prisoners  in  the  Eussah  Jail  and  different  Localities,  intended  to  shew  the  lessening  of  Mortality  latterly  from  improved  food  reduced  to  nearly  half 
' " comparing  6 years  insufficient  with  6 years  good  food. 
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March.  | 
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May.  | 
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July. 
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November. 

December. 

Grand  Total  of  Pri- 

soners. 

G.  Total  of  Deaths. 

Average  N umber  of 

Prisoners. 

Ratio  of  Death  to 
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Total  of  Cholera 
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Ratio  of  Cholera 

Deaths  to  strength 

per  annum. 
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CHOLERA  TABLE  shewing  the  number  of  P 
the  months  in  each  year  the  disease  is  most 


'isoner 
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* in  the  M-Perffunnahs,  both  life  and  temporary,  the  number  of  them  attached  h,  the  ,, 

alent,  and  most  fatal;  (generally  the  cold  weather  months,)  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Mortality  Tables^!  ZcttaTopJaVonZ ' “**  *°  **  ****  Pn'“  Thk  ™e  °f  31  V <*»  shews 

an  in  the  Tables  of  loth  the  Allipore  and  Zillah  Prisoners  when  separated. 


Deaths  to  | 
strength,  j 
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14 

5 


34  56390  471 
I 0.83 
0.97  . 


2612 

2324 

1888 

1681 

1759 

1571 

1394 

1491 

1122 

1113 

1242 

1365 

1487 

1521, 


52 

36 

41 

21 

19 

8 

27 

46 

44 

27 

40 

8 

10 


43 


1949  15 

2153|  10 
2087 


1785 

1836 

1706 

1961 

2155 

2175 

2055 

2138 

2046 

2111 

2089 

19.90 

18o5 

1676 


46!  56347  524 
9.76 


1.23 


0.92 


5 

4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

10 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 


December. 


2510 

2258 

1843 

1750 

1762| 

1544 

1385 

1559 

1088 

1140 

1198 

1309 


37 

25 

43 

18, 

1 

23 

23 

55 

25 

29 

40 

3 


H 


O 


m 

1i  o 
> M 
< 


Q 

c W> 

.2  £ 


32221 
28905 
23927 
21887 
22080 
20871 
18163 
16698 
15154 
13697 
14641 
0|  15454 


513 

307 

285 

391 

291 

498 

318 

414 

482 

391 

444, 

398 


2685 

2408 

1993 

1823 


27  1840 


58 

11.06 


29 

20 

12 

19 

17 

24 

321 


1739 

1513 

1391 

1262 

1141 

1220 

128' 


1.56 
1.06 
1.19 
1.78 
1.32 
2.38 
1.7  5 
2.47 
3.18 
2.85 
3.03 
2.57 


1.00 
1.32 
1.75 
2.74 
1.46 
1 

1.32 
0.86 
1.50 
1.48 
1.96 
2.48 ' 


5.261 

10.421 

12.27  I 
12.78  | 

9.27  I 
5.821 
6.281 
2.89 1 
3.94 1 
4.34 

5 40  I 


188 

17221 j 9 

3 

8|  1 43 

0.5 

0.5 

8.16 

188 

2 

18730  18 

251  156 

0.99 

1.6 

13.44 

208 

19893  13 

15  165 

0.6'C 

0.9 

11.36 

1909 

H 

23999  of 

8 1999 

0.23 

0.4C 

14.28 

2209 

1C 

5 

252851  2U 

3 

210" 

0.89 

1.7C 

17.14 

1913 

9 

2 

2519 

103 

U 

2099 

0.40 

0.85 

1883 

12 

0 

2450C 

163 

2041 

0.66 

0.34 

4.29 

1876 

9 

1 

2227i 

107 

1856 

0.48 

0.37 

6.54 1 

2048 

5 

0 

23529 

184 

10 

i960 

0.78 

0.51 

5.43 1 

2165 

12 

1 

25826 

185 

17 

2152 

0.71 

0.78 

9.1  sl 

2062 

0 

0 

25800 

31 

2 

2150 

0.12 

0.09 

6.45 1 

2112 

4 

1 

25431 

66 

13 

2119 

0.25 

061 

19.691 

2141 

0 

0 

25801 

24 

13 

2150 

0.09 

0.60 

54 .16  1 

2090 

5 

2 

26276 

58 

26 

2189 

0.22 

1.18 

44.82] 

210-5 

1 

0 

26025 

45 

13 

2168 

0.17 

0.59 

28.8sl 

2025 

2 

1 

26139 

56 

17 

2178 

0.2J 

0.78 

30.34  fl 

1879, 

1 

0 

24142 

28 

G 

2011 

0.11 

0.29 

■J  1.4.3  i 

18271 

1 

0 

22362 

45 

9 

1863 

0.20 

0.48 

20.00  1 

1653 

3 

2 

20937 

22 

5 

1744 

1 

0.10 

0 28 

22.72  1 

7099 

472 1 

42'693057 

653 1 

579 

1863 

0.82 

8.89 

0.94 

8.86 

0.94 

1.00 

8.86  1 

0.88 

1.00 

| 

RatioofDeath  to  treated. 
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Table  H. 

Table  shewing  the  advantage  of  Exercise  to  Insane  Patients , and  the  number 
of  cures  and  discharges  produced  thereby , as  also  the  saving  effected  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  Native  Insane  Hospital,  at  Russa , in  the  24.-Pergunnahs, 
during  27  years,  commencing  1821. 


Years. 

Number  of  Pa- 
tients at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

N umber  of  Ad- 
missions. 

Annual  Expense. 

1816 

j 

186 

122 

1 

18103 

1817 

170 

115 

17346 

1818 

168 

85 

15929 

1819 

155 

80 

12724 

1820 

174 

109 

13370 

Total,... 

| 853 

511 

77472 

1821 

155 

99 

11912 

1822 

135 

108 

10684 

1823 

112 

88 

7530 

1824 

102 

127 

7935 

1825 

106 

94 

6929 

Total,.,. 

610 

516 

44990 

1826 

105 

99 

7172 

1827 

109 

100 

7478 

1828 

109 

132 

8180 

1829 

149 

134 

8435 

1830  | 

143 

129 

8543 

Total,... 

615 

594 

39808 

1831 

120 

143 

8734 

1832 

121 

116 

7042 

1833 

121 

158 

8064 

1834 

125 

146 

8011 

1835 

137 

126 

7586 

Total,... 

624 

689 

39437 

1836 

116 

144 

7929 

1837 

144 

116 

8057 

1838 

133 

132 

8554 

1839 

133 

130 

8183 

1840 

150 

125 

8902 

Total,... 

676  ; 

647 

41625 

No.  1. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Expense. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  Statement,  that  for 
the  5 years  ending  1820,  853  Insane  Patients 

cost  Government, Rs.  77472 

This  for  the  next  27  years  ensuing  would,  at 
the  same  rate,  amount  to  Patients  4606,  and 

cost  to  Government,  418331 

Whereas,  it  will  appear  that  during  the  lat- 
ter period,  with  increased  admissions,  to  the 
extent  of  32  per  annum,  the  number  of  Pa- 
tients actually  maintained  was  only  3744,  and 
the  cost  to  Government,  236883 


Saving, 862  ......  181448 


Note. — This  Saving  consisted  as  follows: 

In  regulating  the  Contract  System  and  Ma- 
nagement,   103159 

In  the  decrease  of  Patients  by  retaining  only 
bad  Cases,  and  disposing  of  the  manageable 
ones  among  relatives,  connections,  &e.,  78289 

Saving,  181448 

Or,  No.  2. 

If  the  Hospital  receive  full  credit  for  its  pro- 
per selection  of  Patients,  and  the  Saving  thence 
be  made  to  rest  on  the  admissions  alone  between 
the  two  periods,  it  will  be  still  more ; as  follows  : 

511  Admissions  during  the  first  5 years, 
having  cost  Rs.  77472  the  3635  admissions 
during  the  last  27  years,  would,  at  this  rate,  cost,  551 097 


Deduct  actual  cost, 236883 

Saving, 314214 


No.  3. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  the  5 years 


ending  in  1820,  amounted  to,  15494 

And  for  the  27  years  ending  in  1847  to 8773 


Annual  Saving,  6721 

Ditto  for  27  years,  181448 
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Table  shewing  the  advantage  of  Exercise  to  Insane  Patients,  fyc. — Continued. 


Years. 

Number  of  Pa- 
tients at  the  end 
: of  each  year. 

Number  of  Ad- 
missions. 

Annual  Expense. 

1841 

159 

130 

9354 

1842 

159 

134 

9641 

1843 

155 

136 

9502 

1844 

163 

132 

9738 

1845 

180 

178 

10063 

1846 

201 

218 

10943 

1847 

202 

261 

11782 

Total,... 

1219 

1189 

71023 

Total  ) 

for  27  > 

3744 

3635 

236883 

years,  J 

1 • ‘ *~r 

To  shew  that  this  decrease  of  expenditure  did 
not  arise  from  a smaller  number  of  admissions, 
the  average  of  the  5 years  ending  in  1820  was 
And  for  the  27  years  ending  in  1 847,  

Making  an  annual  increase  for  the  last  27 
years  of  

While  the  average  number  for  the  first  5 

years  in  the  Hospital  was 

And  for  the  last  27  years  it  has  been  only,... 


Note.- — By  Nos.  1 and  3,  the  Saving  is,  ..Rs.  181448 

By  No.  2 the  Saving  would  be,  314214 


1021 

1341 


321 


170f 

138f 


The  employment  and  amusement  of  the  convalescent  Insanes  have  been  various.  When 
the  floors  became,  so  damp,  from  age,  that  the  Insanes  could  not  lie  upon  them,  they  con- 
structed raised  platforms  or  mutchans  of  bamboo  for  beds,  themselves.  Singing,  dancing, 
cards,  (not  gambling)  the  drum,  flute,  &c.  have  been  encouraged.  Some  women  have 
spun,  some  have  made  cloth,  picked  coffee,  rice,  &c.  and  the  Insane  men  who  exercise  in 
the  open  air  have,  for  many  years,  been  constantly  sowing,  transplanting,  and  rearing 
coffee,  a quantity  of  which  was  packed  up  and  sent  by  the  Ship  Warrior  to  the  Honorable 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  1832,  and  some  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  highly 
approved  by  the  London  Brokers.  Every  description  of  Gardening  has  been  adopted  by 
those  willing  to  work,  and  this  activity  has  been,  I really  believe,  the  chief  means  of 
curing  and  discharging  many. 

When  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  my  suggestion,  procured  American  Cotton  Seed 
for  trial  in  this  country,  the  Sea  Island  and  Upland  Georgia  Plants  were  grown  by  them, 
and  these  Insanes  were  among  the  first  to  produce  this  Cotton. 

Large  quantities  of  the  Otaheite  Sugar  Cane  have  been  produced  by  their  labour, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  Cotton,  and  Coffee,  I have  sent  from  the  Insane  Hospital 
Garden  to  various  parts  of  India.  They  have  extensively  reared  the  Cactus  Plant,  and 
produced  the  Insect  (Cochineal),  which,  with  the  Coffee,  &c.,  has  been  highly  approved 
by  the  India  Agricultural  Society,  and  their  opinions  published  in  their  Transactions.  1 
They  have  successfully  grown  the  Spanish  Arnato,  the  Sapan  Wood  of  commerce,  the 
Mulberry  Plants  and  the  Cassido,  which  produces  Tapioca,  since  become  an  article  of 
commerce  here,  and  latterly  they  have  cultivated  the  Aloe,  and  from  the  fibre  of  this 
plant,  Rope  of  extraordinary  strength  has  been  made. 
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Table  E. 


Comparative  Table  of  Mortality  among  Insane  Patients , wherever  it  can  be 

ascertained. 


The  Editor  of  the  Lancet  states,  page  223  for  1838-9,  that  “ Insanity  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable.  This  result  is  not  deduced  from  the  ' 
experience  of  a few  Asylums,  but  from  nearly  all  the  observations  on  record,  whether 
made  in  England , Scotland,  France  or  America ." 


Cases 

Treated. 


It  is  now  ascertained  (1842) 
that  in  Wales,  there  are 
1000  Insanes,  but  there 
is  no  Insane  Asylum  in 
the  whole  country. 
England  Scotland , France 

and  America 

Cork  Lunatic  Asylum, 

1834*8,  

Ten  Distinct  Asylums,  1837, 

Clarenton,  Paris,  

Lancaster,  „ 

Hanwell,  for  5 years,  

Sunavra,  Italy, 

English  Country  Asylums, 


18185 

750 

788 

1557 

1750 


Irish  Asylums, 


York  Retreat,  

Wakefield,  

Cork,  

French  Hospitals  in  Gene 

ral, 

Lancaster, 

Clarenton, 


Petersburg,  (1  year,  1835,) 

Paris,  Saltpetriere,  (10 

years) 

St  Luke’s  and  Bethlem,  | 

(Males),  

London  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum,  (10  years  ending 

in  1840), 

Calcutta,  (10  years, 

1833-1842,)  

Calcutta,  5 years, 1843- 1847, 


130 

2804 

4417 

2029 

2685 

1826 


No. 

Died. 

Deaths 
per  Cent. 

4793 

26.35 

{ Statistics  of  English  Lunatic 

221 

29.  0 

l Asylums. 

^ Sherwood  Lunatic  Asylum, 

) Parliamentary  Returns. 

165 

21.  0 

Ditto  do.,  Lancet,  page  234. 

546 

35.  6 

Lancet,  1838-9,  p.  349. 

577 

32.97 

Pritchard,  p.  143, 

• • • • • • 

27.  5 

Lancet,  1838-9,  p.  412. 

42.50 

Lancet,  1836-7,  p.  544. 

28.  0 

Lancet,  1838-9,  p.  233. 
f Lunatic  Asylums  Ireland , Par- 
< liamentary  Returns,  27th 

28.  0 

» • • • 

20.  0 

p April,  1838. 

Lancet,  1836-7,  p.  544. 

24.  0 

Lancet,  1836-7,  p.  544. 

, 30.  0 

Ditto. 

22.  0 

Ditto. 

24.  5 

Ditto. 

25.  0 

Ditto. 

24 

18.46 

{ See  Russia  and  the  Russians, 

790 

28.10 

£ p.  314. 

| Monsr.  Esquirol’s  Table  and 

774 

17.  0 

( Report. 

Lancet,  1838-9,  p.  23 5. 

656 

32.33 

f See  Dr.  Copeland’s  Dictiona- 
< ry  on  Insanity,  p.  494,  1840. 
( Dr.  Conolly’s  Report  for  1840. 
( Presidency  Native  Insane 

454 

16.90 

316 

17.30 

( Asylum. 

At  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke’s  Lunatics  are  generally  kept  twelve  months  only , and  those 
in  a dangerous  state  are  not  admitted:  when  dangerous  symptoms  supervene  they  are 
discharged  forthwith,  and  hurried  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  Hospital,  lest  high  morta- 
lity should  bring  the  Establishment  into  bad  odour. 

N.  B.  — At  the  Calcutta  Asylum,  there  can  be  no  reservation  of  this  nature,  cases, 
however  desperate,  must  be  admitted,  and  of  course  this  will  tell  against  the  per  centage. 
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Table  M. 

Mortality  among  all  Classes  in  Calcutta , as  far  as  ascertainable \ for  31  years . 


Years. 

Protestant. 

Presbyterian. 

Catholic  Burials 
D’Rozario. 

Catholic  Burials 
Boitakhanah. 

Greeks. 

Armenians. 

Indo- Armenians. 

Native  Christians. 

Mahomedans. 

Hindoos. 

Total. 

1817 

216 

4-3 

313 

169 

4 

10 

3 

711 

1818 

272 

o 

S3 

211 

159 

2 

20 

3 

665 

1819 

275 

284 

158 

0 

23 

3 

« 

CQ 

r2 

743 

1820 

281 

282 

136 

0 

17 

1 

717 

1821 

246 

a a 

277 

172 

0 

16 

3 

+3 

CD 

O 

714 

1822 

324 

CD  d 

o a 

294 

140 

0 

16 

2 

Jm 

m 

£ 

d 

776 

1823 

270 

cP 

J5- 

277 

156 

0 

10 

2 

-4-J 

715 

1824 

278 

o 

4-> 

282 

188 

0 

21 

1 

"S 

CD 

fH 

750 

1825 

297 

o 

o 

285 

154 

1 

12 

10 

o 

O 

758 

1826 

275 

c/u 

309 

145 

2 

19 

17 

5 

765 

1827 

254 

11 

308 

174 

0 

15 

16 

4 

778 

1828 

256 

19 

250 

170 

2 

15 

12 

3 

722 

1829 

184 

21 

209 

146 

3 

12 

16 

2 

588 

1830 

224 

26 

236 

138 

1 

14 

15 

0 

653 

1831 

186 

29 

236 

122 

3 

37 

19 

8 

609 

1832 

217 

25 

269 

321 

1 

17 

16 

1 

1009 

8291 

9973 

1833 

302 

30 

288 

204 

2 

23 

14 

5 

2385 

15138 

18384 

1834 

281 

35 

257 

199 

2 

16 

17 

4 

1900 

11167 

13872 

1835 

233 

18 

233 

115 

1 

7 

16 

4 

1229 

6873 

8724 

1836 

197 

26 

188 

104 

0 

15 

13 

3 

1515 

6366 

8424 

1837 

190 

31 

261 

102 

23 

7 

1367 

7097 

9078 

1838 

209 

33 

266 

123 

15 

14 

1514 

9802 

11976 

1839 

182 

36 

235 

74 

16 

9 

1405 

6570 

8527 

1840 

262 

70 

191 

97 

m 

14 

13 

2703 

9027 

12377 

1841 

314 

57 

249 

137 

Sh 

$ 

25 

22 

3588 

8667 

13059 

1842 

345 

80 

249 

138 

4-3 

<D 

22 

18 

+* 

CD 

4156 

9955 

14943 

1843 

277 

64 

201 

102 

in 

o 

19 

14 

?•« 

o 

3365 

7381 

11423 

1844 

344 

45 

334 

125 

£ 

18 

19 

5043 

10580 

16508 

1845 

365 

42 

229 

103 

26 

19 

4148 

9038 

13970 

1846 

371 

87 

273 

107 

19 

12 

4583 

9100 

14552 

1847 

262 

95 

225 

64 

16 

8 

8732 

7620 

12022 

Total,... 

8189 

880 

8,001 

V 

4,222 
_ / 

528 

354 

43,642 

1,42,680 

2,08,496 

per  cent. 

o r 

per 

> 3.71 
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5.66 
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December 

19  January, 

February, .... 

March 

April,  


Labouring  Prisoners 

Hindoos.  Mussl. 

Muggs 

Xtns 

ci  — 

ja 

Al 

1 S 

£ 

£ 

5 

S 

7o 

8 i 63 

2 

8 

1 

1 

113 

10  68 

2 

8 

1 

12. 

6 65 

4 

8 

1 

154« 

6 70 

4 

S 

1 

Hill 

7 71 

2 

1 

l 

154 

b 1 67 

3 

8 

1 

13* 

14o. 

5 70 

8 74 

i 

S 

8 

2 

141 

6 72 

4 

8 

1 

96 

5 62 

4 

7 

1 

1 

S,ate'"ent  of  Prisoners  in  the  ZiUah  Jail  of  the  ■U-Pergunimhs  {esec'ptmg  the  Guard, 


on  the  Suburb  Road,)  dUtmguhhU^th^ourhym^o^abouri^SS^^S^^^^ISt 


Hindoos. 


May.  . 
June, . 
July,  . 


9i' 

9ii 

10i; 

107 

lo;3 


isod1  looi 


100;  960 


' August 

September, 

> October, j 

r November, i 

December, I 

a 0 January, I 

, February, | 

} March, 

April, 

I May, 

I June, 

July, I 

August, | 

September, 

I October,  j 

i November, i 

I December, 

«1  January,. 

F ebruary, 

March.  . . 

April, 

May, 

J une, 

July, 

August, 

September, 


111 

lOJ 

1001 

107 

91 

91 

100 

IN 

1__ 

120 

93 

95 

76 

95 

88 

89 

101 

70 

118 

117 


...i  104 
. . .i  15n 


uctober 

172 

6 

November, 

1/5 

11 

December, 

153 

19 

1842  January 

145 

22 

February, 

145 

22 

March 

20; 

13 

April, 

167 

17 

Mav, 

126 

19 

June, 

143 

18 

July, 

128 

14 

August, 

192 

20 

September,  

13" 

16 

October,  

128 

18 

November, 

135 

16 

December,  

129 

15 

2269 

246 

1843  January,  .... 
February,  . . . 

March, 

April,  .... 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September,  .. 

October,  

November,  .. 
December, . . . 


154'  I? 


abseact. 

From  1st  May  1838  \ 
to  31st  Augt.  1839  S 
Average  Sickness  1 in 
Deaths  p.  ct.  p.  annum, 


1st  August  1839  to  1 
30th  Sept.  1841.  j 
Average  Sickness  1 in 
Deaths  p.  ct.  p.  annum 


to  j 


1st  October  18-1 1, 

31st  Dec.  1842. 
Average  Sickness  1 in 
Deaths  p.  ct.  p.  annum 
From  lot  Jan.  to  3 1st  / 
December  1843.  S 
Average  Sickness  1 in 
Deaths  p.  ct  p.  annum  ... 


49 


1833 


1167 


107 


2063 


80 


W 20-1 


1$(U 


*276.5 


100 


525 


SS69 


246 


lfilol 


204 


1099 


960 


1833 


1167 


1099 


208 


141 


98 


49 


28 


Mussl. 


154 


1038 


107 


141 


98 


25  .3 


18  9 

I 


1420 


1299 


2063 


2771 


1299 


126 


Muggs. 


Xtns. 


1408 


674 


62  7 


154 


77 


1 408 


1038 


22 


106 


126 


674  16 


60 


Average  Total  of 

Prisoners,  per 
diem. 


Proportion  of  Sick  and  Mortality  of  the  different  Castes,  Classes,  and  Sexes. 


Castes,  and  Classes,  and  the  proportion  of  Sich.af  each,  and  the  Mortality. 


Sick. 


432 


499 


470 


464 


479 


180 


6492 


390 

375 


376 

360 


361 

339 


336 

333 


418 

391 


32 


3 


23 


351 

300 

273 

29S 

324 

338 

368 

393 

440 

448 

434 

405 

4G: 

459 


9780 


429 
423 
386 
363 
362 

430 
393 
393 
412 
443 
465 
426 

431 
437 
406 


Female. 


6199 


0199 


33 


26 


3i) 


26 


439 


357 


Hi 


Sick. 


85 


Debtors. 


455 


67 


1328 


60 


Sick. 


Dead. 


160. 

10 


Untried. 


Sick. 


161 


38 


0.0 


Dead. 


Mussulmans. 


142 

144 

148 
136 
146 
159 
16S 
168 
173 
142 

149 


Sick.  | Dead, 


236 


136 


143 

128 

146 

154 

17U 

150 

163 

13U 

103 

101 

no 

124 
118 
144 
181 
156 
181 
167 
1 


188 


20  i 


9§ 


2175 


1997 


2225 


3778 


Hindoos. 


271 

356 

335 

321 

304 

306 

298 

300 

289 

239 

213 

218 

233 

221 

217 


Sick. 


4121 


233 

222 

230 

21S 

208 

200 

293 

205 


Dead. 


Non-Labouring 


245 

258 


248 

23: 


188 

170 


197 

214 


214 

250 


249 

249 


238 

297 


271 


5944 


293 

287 

266 

248 

244 

313 

292 

234 

258 

266 

321 

241 


Labouring. 


1718 


Sick. 


19 

14 


38| 

17 


19:1 


107  274:; 
19 


4.0 


7.09 

14 


402: 


265 

275 

274 

278 
271 
373 
309 

283 
301 

279 
263 

284 


84 

81 

71 

84 

161 

137 

130 

136 

162 

193 

203 

193 


160 

l2o 

103 

13b 

144 

186 

160 

173 

213 

186 

198 

227 

168 

201 


Sick. 


Dead. 


156 

202 

205 

244 

261 

240 

228 

242 

234 

176 

173 
171 

174 
176 
167 


3049 


401  a 


3455 


254 


142} 


142} 

13i| 


143 
134 
J 19 
118 
141 
151 
134 

141 
188 
167 

142 
142 
147 
136 


2260  70 


25 


19 


143 

129 

306 

177 

194 

194 

191 

197 

198 
129 
132 
142 


2132 


2132 


64 } 

53 

77.. 


193 

188 

183 

193 

200 

202 

206 

197 
229 
2 9 
215 

198 
191 
180 
170 
160 
180 
152 
208 
220 
227 
2!, 2 
236 
178 
299 
258 


43 


39 


23 


26 


27 


29 


37 


38 


5344 


Oh. 


> 10. 


171 

280 

252 

244 

244 

289 

242 

259 

271 

255 

298 

284 

289 

290 
270 


550: 


393S 


272 

286 

136 

201 

293 

312 

303 

276 

279 

288 

330 

2S4 


Oh. 


Kations  S'ven  at  three  rin.es  to  the  24  Pergunnahs  ZiUah 


Prisoners. 


Ch. 


Ch, 


Ch. 


Seer 


Ch. 


Ch. 


Ch. 


Ch. 


475 


3320 


5344 


J Given  daily  in  May,  June,  and  July, 


Previous  to  May,  1838,  Sickness  and  Mortality  having  been 
reat,  a nortlon  of  t he  wen 


four.last  articles^ were  allowed  in  May 


. * - — mol  “‘uuno  wcic  duowea 

June  and  July,  then  stopped,  and  the  Contractor’s  3 pice  lta 
tion  agam  given.  F 


Sunday, 

Monday, 


This  improved  Ration,  gives  4 Chuttacks  of 


( i ..  

V Fish  to  Hindoos,  and  the  same  quantity  of 

■ 1 e p i fo  tvt ..  or...  i m.  « m » . 1 1 . . 


Meat  to  Mussulmans  every  other  day  after- 
Tuesday,  ....  A nately,  with  4 Chuttacks  of  Dhall  to  both 
Wednesday. . / with the  Dhall  } a Chuttack  of  Ghee  is  allow- 
V ed,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Oil  with  the  Fish 


The  above  Ration  now  discontinued,  and  the  Contractors 
Ration  again  adopted,  with  this  difference,  that  2 Chuttacks  of 
Fish,  and  2 Chuttacks  of  Dhall,  and  with  the  latter  1-  0f  a 
Chuttack  of  Ghee  is  allowed,  but  the  Animal  food  only  twice  a 
week,  and  the  Dhall  only  twice  a week,  instead  of  as  before 
*double  the  quantity  of  each,  4 Chuttacks,  alternately  every 
other  day.  ^ 

In  M ' 
a week- 

Country  Prisoners  6 Chattacks  of  Ata  instead  of  10  of  Rice  r 
allowed. 


In  March,  1842, 2 Chuttacks  of  Vegetables  was  added  3 times 
week — and  a little  Julpan  daily  at  1 1 o’Clock— and  for  ud- 


22 


319 


466 


505 


475 


319 


127 


III 


<Z 


29 


27 


9.23 


4.711. 


29 


September  16,  1843.  Two  Cooked  Meals  are  row  allowed  daily,  wilh  a general  improvement  in  the  articles  of  food 
lstof  January  ■f"  ‘°  under,nentloncd  Diet  laUe.  N°  A order  J for  final  adoption,  commencing  from  the 

Sir  James’  Graham,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  a letter  to  the  Chairmen  „f 
Quarter  Sessions,  dated  27th  January,  1843,  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  Inspectors  with  re'ard  to  diaries 
and  oflers  the  following  very  proper  observations : — ° m -r  ■ • » 

“ 1 des>re  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  magistracy  to  those  rules  which  relate  to  the  Diet  of  Prisoners  On 
the  proper  adjustment  of  this  particular  their  health  mainly  depends ; and  1 am  convinced  that  the  adontion  of 
proposed  scales  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  complaints  which  have  frequently  been  preferred  a!  d in  some 
instances  justly  preferred  against  the  prison  authorities.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  the  precise  articles  of  food 
specified  in  the  dietaries  should  he  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  table  which  you  may  adopt;  other  kinds  of  food 
an  eqmmlcnt  amount  of  nutriment,  may,  with  advantage,  be  substituted,  when  those  articles  which  have  been  named  Zl 
either  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  are  considered  not  suited  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
prisoners  ; but  that  quantity  of  food  must,  in  all  eases,  he  given  which  is  sufficient,  though  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  health  and  strength  at  a moderate  cost;  and,  while  due  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  anv  anmoaeh  to 
luxurious  hying  in  a prison,  the  diet  ought  on  no  account  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  punishment.  I have  consulted  not 
only  the  Prison  Inspectors,  but  medical  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  possessing  the  advantage  of  long  experience1*  I 
have  carefully  revised  the  dietaries  now  in  use ; and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,—  b F ’ 

lstly,  That  animal  food  should  in  all  cases  form  part  of  the  diet  of  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labour 
2ndly,  That  a consideraable  portion  of  the  food  of  every  prisoner  should  be  solid;  and, 


3rdly  That  there  should  be  variety  in  the  kinds  of  food  forming  the  diet,  and  that  occasional  changes  are  neeessarv 
Hie  dietaries  which  I now  offer  for  your  adoption  are  framed  on  these  principles,  and  are  unheM 


and  by  the  recommendation  of  persons  on 


ur  adoption  are  framed  on  these  principles,  and  are  upheld  by  medical  science 
and  knowied6e  reliance  may  be  placed,  but  they  have  been 


ftamed  wjffijjBfeefolieilce  to  the  locaBiliMffiw  of  particulag  prisons,  or  to  any  peculiar  circumstances  which  may  render 


an  increase  necessary ; they  are  therefore  proposed  as  the  minimum  amount  which  ran  safely  be  afforded  to  nrisoimrl 
inflicting  a punishment  not  contemplated  by  law,  and  which  it  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  inflict : namely,  loss  l 


Sickness  one  to. 


without  the  risk  of  ,y  ~ , — u 

of  health  and  strength  through  the  inadequacy  of  the  food  supplied.” 


GEItfEIt.aX  ABSTRACT. 


Non  Labouring,  . . 

Hindoos, 

Mussulmans,  . . . . 
Untried, 


Females, 

Total, to 


First  15 
Months. 

Second  26 
-^Months. 

Third  15 
Months. 

Fourth  12 
Months. 

61 

m 

84 

10 

36} 

161} 

321 

73} 

!! 

17i{ 

11/, 

13} 

191 

Hi 

19 

6 i 

20} 

9} 

46 

77} 

69 

153 

oh 

91 

8 

10 

114 

19 

H4 

16 

Mortality,  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 


First  15 
Months. 


Second  26 
•^Months. 


0 . 30 
3 . 81 
2 . 41 

8 . 39 
2 .4(5 
2. 07 


3 . 25 


Third  15 
Months. 


11  . 
0 

10  . 
7 , 
48  . 
4 . 
4 . 


Fourth  12 
Months. 


9 . 56 
2. 73 
8 . 08 
8 . 0 
8 . 45 
1 . 95 
2 . 51 


8 . 07 


No.  2,  DIET  TABLE.- 


-Exhibitmg  the  quantity  and  variety  of  Food , which  are  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Board  for  the  Preservation  of  the  health  of  Labouring  and  Non-Labouring  Convicts  in  Jail. 


Non-Labouring  Convicts. 


Rice. 

Dali. 

J3 

3 

B 

to 

> 

J= 

O 

Salt. 

Mussalah 
per  Diem. 

Total  of 
each. 

Rice. 

Dali. 

Vegetables. 

eC  JS 

3 

CO 

j|  | 
IS 

3 i. 

ft 

Total  of 
each. 

Grand  Total 
daily  Food. 

Same  Daily,*  . . 

Chtts. 

5 

Chtts. 

1 

Chtts.j 

Chtts. 

i 

Chtts. 

A 

Chtts. 

Chtts. 

6} 

Chtts. 

6 

Chtts. 

2 

Chtts. 

1 

Chtts. 

— 

Chtts. 

i 

Chtts. 

Chtts. 

X 

Chtts. 

9f 

Chtts. 

16} 

Everv  dav  flip  almvo  m. 


Working  Convicts. 

Morning  Meal. 

Evening  Meal. 

QJ 

« 

'a 

Q 

1 

j Vegetables. 

ci 

o 

fC. 

o 

CO 

Mussalah 

per  Diem. 

Total  of 

each. 

<6 

(2 

73 

ft 

S 

J 

to 

<u 

0jr 

4> 

S 

1, 

CO 

■gs 

S a. 

Total  of 

each. 

Grand  Total 

daily  Food. 

Monday, f .... 
Tuesday, | 

Chtts. 

5 

5 

Chtts. 

2 

2 

[Chtts. 

Chtts. 

i 

X 

jChtts. 

i 

£ 

Chtts. 1 Chtts. 

i | n 

* 1 7? 

Chtts. 

8 

9 

Chtts. 

3 

Chtts. 

2 

2 

Chtts. 

4 

Chtts. 

i 

i 

Chtts. 

i 

i 

Chtts. 

i 

X 

Chtts. 

14J 

14? 

Chtts. 
22} 
25A  1 

312  12  . . . 


$4 4 January,  ... 
February,  . . 
March,  .... 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . . . 
September, 
October,  . . . 
November  ... 
December,  . 

f 

1 1S45  January,  ... 
February,... 

March, 

April;  ....... 

May, 

June 

July, 

August, 

September,  .. 
October, 
November,  . 
December,. . . 


IS-46  January,  

February,  .... 
March,  . .. 

April 

May,  .. 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September,  . . 

October,  

November,  .. 
December,  . . 

- "ToTaf, .. 

1S47  January,  .... 
February, , . . . . 

March, 

April, 

May, ... 

June 

July, 

August, 

September,  . 

October, 

November,  .. . 
December, 


Total,. . . . 

ABSTRACT. 

From  1st  Jan.  1844  ) 
to  31st  Dec.  1844  S 


From  1st  Jan.  1845  1 
to  31st  Dec.  1845) 


From  1st  Jan.  1846  1 
to  31st  Dec.  1S46  j 


From  1st  Jan.  1847  \ 
to  31st  Dec.  1847  J 


Labouring  Prisoners. 

Hindoos 

Mussl. 

Mi 

ggs- 

q! 

u 

i-3 

15 

S 

H 

fa 

IS 

3 

bj 

fa 

Male 

= 

— 

• 17 

1 

5 6 

1 1 

3-. 

19 

2 

(i 

1 

• 

• It) 

i 2 

8 

1 

.. 

• 21 

2 

6 

1 

. 

• 22 

2 

6 

1 

.. 

21 

1 

7. 

1 

• • 

• It) 

1 

6 

l: 

• • 

IS. 

1 

6 

r. 

181 

1, 

7; 

14 

.. 

)8( 

1. 

91 

14 

IS-J 

22 

9a 

is 

161 

13 

S3 

lL 

230b 

227 

S93 

167 

30 

153 

21 

90 

15 

3 

163 

20 

79 

9 

3 

14l 

2( 

8- 

11 

c 

135 

2l 

So 

15 

3 

155 

22 

92 

14 

o 

15J 

23 

81 

17 

143 

22 

82 

16 

3 

23 

16 

70 

8S 

1 

162 

14 

14b 

17 

78 

14 

1 

13t 

22 

SS 

9 

129 

10 

90 

9 

i 

1772 

236 

1005 

161 

21 

140 

•20 

83 

12 

1 

131 

IS 

85 

14 

1 

150 

24 

75 

12 

137 

IS 

90 

6 

i 

155 

22 

81 

10 

i 

Ins 

29 

70 

8 

l 

14-j 

36 

90 

6 

i 

161 

34 

97 

S 

i 

J2s 

10 

80 

2 

i 

. 

150 

7 

90 

6 

i 

. 

114 

15 

79 

10 

i 

. 

126 

15 

85 

10 

l 

1692 

248 

105 

104 

u 

134 

7 

90 

9 

i 

110 

16 

80 

12 

i 

. . 

130 

18 

80 

12 

. . 

130 

18 

90 

11 

.. 

131 

IS  100 

14 

2 

. 

128 

20 

100 

15 

1 

. 

142 

19 

87 

10 

2 

. 

120 

16 

96 

10 

2 

138 

18 

90 

11 

132 

20 

100 

18 

129 

20 

100 

15 

130 

20 

100 

18 

. 

15541 

2101113 

155 

12 

2309 

227 

893 

167 

30 

1772 

236 

1005 

161 

21 

1692 

.... 

248 

105 

104 

11 

1554 

.... 

. 

210 

1113 

155 

12 

..  37C 

7* 

.. .. 

40 

5 

1 

1 

..  323 

93 

.. .. 

42 

3 

! . . 37- 

85 

3 

3u 

f 

4 

33S 

SS 

34 

3/ 

2 

..  305 

109 

< 

35 

55 

..  281 

92 

3 

23 

15 

46 

■■  4069 

S94 

26 

424 

91 

514 

9 

..  308 

36 

1 

36 

9 

33 

3 

..  285 

34 

c 

35 

6 

38 

1 

..  303 

58  ... . 

40 

6 

36 

..  314 

60  .... 

2 

27 

S 

38 

2 

..  312 

45  ... 

5 

3S 

7 

4C 

1 

..  318 

56  .... 

39 

10 

..  328 

51 L .. 

1 

51 

15 

37 

3 

■ ■ 374 

90  .... 

47 

16 

27 

2 

• ■ 30/ 

89.... 

IS 

5 

27 

2 

..  306 

103 . . . . 

i 

19 

6 

25 

5 

• • 304 

82  . . . . 

2 

28 

5 

21 

• • 270 

68 

2 

29 

6 

26 

■ • 3729 

77S 

17 

407 

100 

339 

19 

■ • 386 

54 

1 

32 

21 

32! 

..  353 

60 

3 

37 

6 

1 

33 

• • 412 

75 

1 

42 

14 

36 

2. 

...  447 

81 

1 

38 

9 

43 

1 

. . 423 

86 

1 

39 

15 

7 

2. 

..  396 

79 

1 

40 

19 

18 

• • 436 

90 

2 

33 

19 

29 

391 

87 

30 

14 

26 

1 

398 

71 

3 

35 

9 

30 

2. 

• 379 

69 

1 

44 

9 

20 

1 

..  374 

66 

1 

40 

10 

24 

..  379 

74 

3 

4S 

11 

28 

1 

••  4774 

892 

18 

455 

166 

1 

326 

10 

..  4547 

860 

28 

394 

73 

2 

605 

11 

61 

6* 

6.22 

5.13 

. . 4069 

894 

26 

424 

91 

4 

514 

9 

5:1 

5? 

6.28 

9 30 

. . 3729 

778 

17 

407 

100 

339 

19 

61 

5 

4.53 

0.0 

• . 4774 

892 

18 

456 

166 

1 

326 

10. 

6* 

3* 

.... 

3.81 

...  1.93 

Tal,e  skewing  Hie  Sickness  and  Mortality,  first,  of  the  Zillah  Jail  of  the  24 -Pergmnal,  and  in  the  bottom  line  that  of  all  tie  four  Suburb  Jails  including  tie  ZiUah  Jail,  leginning  from  May  1838, 

the  commencement  of  the  Ration  System. 


GENERAI,  ABSTRACT. 

Sickness 

one  to. 

• 

Mortality,  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

First  15 
Months. 

Second  26 
Months. 

Third  15 
Mon  ths. 

Fourth  12 
Months. 

Fifth  12 
Months. 

Sixth  12 
Months. 

Seventh  12 
Months. 

Eighth  12 

Months. 

First  15 
Months. 

Second  26 
Months. 

Third  15 
Months. 

Fourth  12 
Months. 

Fifth  12 
Months. 

Sixth  12 
Months. 

Seventh  12 
Months. 

Eighth  12 
Months. 

Labouring, one  in 

Non  Labouring, f_  ditto 

Hindoos * . . ditto 

Mussulmans,  , ditto 

Untried,  ditto 

Debtors ditto 

Females, ditto 

64 

36* 

11 

11 

6* 

74 

5* 

IH 

1614 

m 

19* 

204 

77* 

9* 

8* 

32* 

11,'u 

11* 

9* 

69 

8 

10 

73* 

134 

19 

46 

153 

10 

54 

30* 

6* 

5* 

m 

56 

6* 

4* 

14* 

5f 

5* 

U* 

58 

5* 

4* 

14* 

64 

5 

10* 

21* 

5 

54 

7* 

6* 

6* 

9* 

33* 

3* 

9 . 23 

0 . 0 

6 . 40 

4 . 0 

26  . 27 

0 . 89 

0 . 0 

4 . 71 

0 . 30 

3 . 81 

2 . 41 

8 . 39 

2 . 46 

2 . 67 

11  . 17 

0 . 0 

10  . 45 

7 . 09 

48  . 0 

4 . 0 

4 . 0 

9 . 56 

2 . 73 

8 . 08 

8 . 0 

8 . 45 

1 . 95 

2 . 51 

6 . 44 

5 . 06 

7 . 09 

4 . 31 

3 . 33 

5 . 88 

5 . 13 

7 . 62 

6 . 41 

8 . 56 

2 . 56 

5 . 46 

6 . 82 

9 . 30 

4 . 6S 

0 . 0 

5 . 74 

0 . 70 

1 . 85 

2 . 90 

0 . 0 

5 . 44 

0 . 0 

3 . 18 

4 . 94 

0 . 0 

3 . 57 

1 . 93 

All  the  Zillah  Convicts  includ- 
ing the  Zillah  Jail 

11* 

18 

19 

13 

iii 

9} 

16 

10 

6* 

Hi 

5* 

11* 

5* 

12 

6* 

16* 

5 . 42 

7 . 95 

3 . 25 

4 . 30 

7 . 84 

9 . 44 

8 . 07 

7 . 71 

6 . 22 

5 . 63 

6 . 28 

5 . 37 

4 . 53 

3 . 16 

3 . 81 

3 . 91 

No.  2,  DIET  TABLE.  Exhibiting  ties  quantity  and  variety  of  Food,  winch  are  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Board  for  the  Preservation  of  the  health  of  Labouring  and  Non-Labouring  Convicts  in  Jail. 


Non-Labouring  Convicts. 

Morning  Meal. 

Evening  Meal. 

Rice. 

Q 

| Vegetables. 

Ghee. 

c 0 

Mussalah 
per  Diem. 

Total  of 
each. 

Rice. 

Dali. 

55 

DO 

> 

Fish  or 

Flesh. 

V 

sz 

0 

Salt. 

Mussalah 
per  Diem. 

Total  of 
each. 

Grand  Total 
daily  Food. 

Same  Daily,’  . 

Chtis. 

5 

Chtts. 

I 

Chtts. 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

6* 

Chtts. 

6 

Chtts. 

2 

Chtts. 

1 

Chtts. 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

Chtts. 

9t 

Chtts. 

16* 

■ Ever,  da,  the  above  quantity  the  same.  t The  above  ehange  on  alternate  days  of  the  week  eseept  o> 

A small  quantity  of  Tobacco  should  be  allowed.  One  and  half  Seer  of  Fire-Wood  should  the  cooks  require  it. 


Working  Convicts. 

Morning  Meal. 

Evening  Meal. 

S 

Q 

Vegetables. 

Ghee 

CO 

Mussalah 
per  Diem 

I Total  of 

each 

Rice. 

Q 

Vegetables. 

0 £ 

ls“ 

Ghee. 

CO 

Mussalah 
per  Diem. 

Total  of  J 

each.  | 

Grand  Total 
daily  Food. 

Monday,*  . . . 
Tuesdav, 

Chtts. 

5 

5 

Chtts. 

2 

2 

Chtts. 

Chtts. 

i 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

* 

Chtts. 

7* 

7* 

Chtts. 

8 

9 

Chtts. 

3 

Chtts. 

2 

•2 

Chtts. 

4 

Chtts. 

* 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

* 

Chtts. 

* 

* 

Chtts. 

14* 

14* 

Chtts. 

22* 

22* 

I adoptioi 


Sr:fTmb^^ertorlwnmLrmUniCa,i°nS  1 “ ^ h°a°r  ‘°  male  t0  the  Sudte  Nizamut  Ada.vlut  during  the  several 


i'.  S.  D'Kozario  and  Co.  Printers,  Tank  Square. 


onvicts  will  receive  the  same  as  the  Non-Labouring  Convicts.  Up  Country  Prisoners  should  be  allows*' WheM  FloS 

True  Extracts, 

(Signed)  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Deputy  Register. 

years  enumerated  from  1838  upon  the  subject  of  dieting  Prisoners,  and  the  Court  recommended  the 
(Signed)  Francis  Pemble  Strong,  Surgeon  of  24,-Pergunnahs. 
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Analysis  of  the  Report  of  Surgeon  F.  P.  Strong,  of  the  Bengal  Army , to  the 

Bengal  Government  for  1847,  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Jails  of  the 

24 -PergunnaliSf  Calcutta.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  II.  Sykes, 

V.P.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  20th  November,  1848.] 

I)r.  Strong  has  been  good  enough  to  transmit  to  me  recently  his 
Official  Report  for  1847  to  the  Bengal  Government  of  the  Sickness  and 
Mortality  in  the  Jails  of  the  24-Pergunnahs.  Dr.  Strong  has  had  medical 
charge  of  these  jails  for  many  years,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
benevolent  perseverance  with  which  he  has  experimented  in  various  ways 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  his  charge,  and  diminish  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  that  appears  generally  to  result  from  confinement  in  the 
jails  in  India.  Ventilation,  exercise,  occupation,  and  diet,  have  engaged 
his  attention,  but  particularly  the  latter  ; and  to  having  effected  an  im- 
provement in  the  diet,  by  an  increase  of  animal  food  and  condiments,  Dr. 
Strong  attributes  a decidedly  diminished  annual  mortality  among  the 
prisoners.  Dr.  Strong’s  report  comprises  the  prisoners  in  the  Alipore  Jail, 
who  are  confined  for  life,  and  whose  annual  average  number,  from  1836  to 
1847  inclusive,  ranged  from  1,066  to  1,507,  and  the  average  for  the  whole 
period  was  1,301  ; it  comprises  also  the  temporary  prisoners  in  the  Zillah 
jails  varying  from  61 1 to  902,  the  average  for  the  period  .being  769  ; and, 
finally,  the  Insane  Hospital  patients,  for  the  same  period,  varying  from 
186  in  1816,  to  202  in  1847,  in  1824  the  number  being  as  low  as  102.  Dr. 
Strong  supplies  figured  statements  from  official  records,  of  the  sickness 
and  mortality  in  the  several  jails  under  the  old  and  new  diet  systems,  and 
in  the  Insane  Hospital  ; but,  as  my  object  is  rather  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  a remarkable  cholera  return  for  thirty-one  years  than 
to  discuss  the  general  mortality  in  jails  in  India,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  all  the  jails  under  Dr.  Strong,  for  the  first  sixteen  years,  from 
1820  to  1836,  the  mortality  was  8^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  from  1836  to  1847,  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  5*57  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  mortality  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
being,  in  the  last  period,  4-64  per  cent.;  the  greatest  mortality  in  the  jails, 
as  in  Calcutta,  being  in  the  coldest  months. 

To  show  the  effect  of  improved  rations,  of  two  meals  per  diem  instead 
of  one,  Dr.  Strong  adduces  the  prisoners  confined  for  life  in  the  Allipore 
Jail,  who  never  leave  the  precincts  of  the  jail,  as  contrasted  with  the 
prisoners  in  the  other  jails,  who  had  only  one  meal  per  diem  until  latterly, 
when  the  mortality  with  them  was  also  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  amount 
as  in  the  Allipore  Jail.  The  annual  deaths,  inclusive  of  those  from  cholera, 
in  the  Allipore  Jail,  from  1836  to  1847,  both  years  inclusive,  varied  from  2-99 
per  cent  to  9-80  per  cent.,  the  average  being  5*60  per  cent.  In  the  other  four 
suburban  and  Zillah  jails  the  annual  per  centage  mortality  varied,  as  the 
diet  was  changed,  from  bad  to  indifferent  and  good.  From  1836  to  1847 
inclusive,  Dr.  Strong  gives  eight  periods  in  which  he  shows  that  in  the 
first  period,  with  insufficient  diet,  the  mortality  was  7-95  ; in  the  second 
period  of 26  months,  with  a good  diet,  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  4-30 
per  cent ; for  two  periods  of  15  and  12  months,  the  former  diet  was  restored, 
and  the  mortality  rose  respectively  to  9-44  and  7*71  per  cent.,  2 69  per 
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cent,  of  the  larger  amount  however,  being  attributable  to  cholera,  in  1842'. 
For  the  next  four  periods,  the  good  diet  of  the  daily  rations  was  restored 
and  the  mortality  fell  respectively  to5’65,  4*76,  3T6,  and  391  percent. 

The  average  of  deaths  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  ten  years,  from  1 833 
to  184*2,  was  16-9  per  cent.,  and  for  five  years,  from  1843  to  1847,  the 
mortality  was  ) 7*3  per  cent,  which  Dr.  Strong  shows  from  tables  that  he 
quotes  to  be  infinitely  less  than  in  the  asylums  in  Europe.  At  Sunavra,  in 
Ijftaly,  the  deaths  are  represented  as  42-5  percent.  at  Paris,  35'6per 
cent.  ; and  at  ten  asylums,  in  1837,  in  England,  21  per  cent. 

Dr.  Strong  gives  a table  showing  the  advantage  of  exercise  and 
amusement  to  lunatic  patients,  and  says  : — “ The  employment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  convalescent  insanes  are  various.  AVhen  the  floors  became  so 
damp  from  age  that  they  could  not  lie  upon  them,  they  constructed  raised 
platforms  of  bambou  for  beds  themselves.  Singing,  dancing,  cards  (not 
gambling),  the  drum,  fife,  &c.,  are  encouraged  ; some  women  spin,  some 
make  cloth,  pick  coffee,  rice,  &c.,  and  the  insane  men  who  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  have,  for  many  years,  been  constantly  engaged  in  sowing,  trans- 
planting, and  rearing  coffee,  a quantity  of  which  was  packed  up  and  sent, 
by  the  sbip  “ Warrior,”  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  in  1832,  and 
some  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  highly  approved  by  the  London 
brokers.”  Every  description  of  gardening  has  been  adopted  by  those  willing 
to  work,  and  this  activity  has  been,  Dr  Strong  thinks,  the  chief  means  of 
curing  and  discharging  many.  When  the  American  cotton  seed  was  intro- 
duced, the  insanes  were  amongst  the  first  to  raise  the  plants  ; large  quanti- 
ties of  Otaheite  sugar-cane  have  been  produced  by  their  labour,  and  cut- 
tings of  the  cane,  cotton,  and  coffee  plants  have  been  sent  to  various  parts 
of  India  from  the  garden  of  the  Insane  Hospital.  The  cactus  plant  has  been 
extensively  reared,  and  the  cochineal  insect  produced.  The  Spanish  arnato 
the  Sapan  Wood  of  Commerce,  mulberry  plants,  and  the  cassada  which 
produces  tapioca,  have  all  been  cultivated  ; and  latterly  the  aloe,  from  the 
fibre  of  which  rope  of  great  strength  has  been  made.  I mention  these  facts 
to  show  that  the  celebrated  Ilanvvell  Asylum  system  had  a prototype  in 
India. 

The  second  return  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  our  shores,  after  an  absence  of 
sixteen  years,  gives  considerable  interest  to  the  most  complete  table 
of  cholera  statistics  for  31  years,  from  1817,  the  date  of  its  first  record  in 
Calcutta,  to  1847  inclusive,  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled.  I say  the  date 
of  the  first  record , because  there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  its  ravages 
were  not  systematically  recorded  before,  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
cholera  that  ravaged  the  Mahratta  army  under  Hurree  Punt,  on  the 
Toongboodra  River,  in  1736*  ; and  it  is  equally  a matter  of  certainty,  that 
Sir  Edward  Hughes’s  squadron  suffered  from  the  malady  when  off  Ceylon 
in  1782;  and  Arungzebe’s  army  also,  at  the  siege  of  Bijepoor,  in  1657 
suffered  from  it.  Indeed,  Dr.  Allan  Webb,  Professor  of  Descriptive  and 
Surgical  Anatomy,  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  in  a second  edition  of 
his  “ Pathologia  Indica,”  published  in  the  present  year,  quotes  passages 
from  Hippocrates,  Whang-shoo-ho,  his  contemporary  in  China,  and 
Susruta,  the  greatest  Hindoo  medical  authority,  to  show  that  the  disease 
called  Asiatic  cholera  was  known  in  the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  China, 

* Hurree  Punt,  in  Ids  own  hand,  writes,  “ The  loss  sustained  by  the  Army 
in  consequence  of  the  Cholera  Morbus  is  very  great.  Medicines  are  liberally  supplied  ; 
some  do  recover,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  die.”— Grant  Duff’s  History  of  the 
Mahrattas,  vol,  iii.,  p.  17, 
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and  Tndia.  It  matters  not  much  whether  it  be  of  ancient  or  modern  date, 
beyond  the  assurance  involved  in  the  fact  of  its  antiquity,  that  neither  its 
supposed  frightful  ravages,  nor  the  other  pestilences  to  which  man  is  sub- 
ject, have  prevented  the  gradual  spread  of  his  race  all  over  the  earth  ; 
genera  of  gigantic  and  wonderful  animals  have  been  created  and  disappear- 
ed, but  war,  and  famine,  and  plague  oppose  their  barriers  in  vain  to  the 
steady  increase  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Strong’s  remarkable  table  contains,  not  only  instructive  facts  for 
the  professional  man,  but  consolatory  assurances  that  ought  to  alleviate 
the  usual  panic  that  pervades  all  classes  of  society  into  which  the  cholera 
unhappily  intrudes.  I have  shown,  in  a paper  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  upon  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Armies  in  India,  for  20  years,  both  European  and  Native,  that  the 
deaths  to  the  strength  from  cholera  amongst  Europeans  in  Bengal,  was 
1T5  per  cent,  of  the  strength,  and  for  one  year  (1843)  only  in  that 
period,  it  attained  a maximum  rate  of  213  per  cent.  ; amongst  the  native 
troops  in  Bengal,  the  average  for  20  years  was  0-22  per  cent.,  once  only 
in  1843,  having  attained  nearly  a third  per  cent.  Amongst  the  Europeans 
in  Madras  the  average  mortality  was  0 427  per  cent,  to  the  strength,  and  a 
maximum  rate  of  1379  per  cent,  occurred  in  1825, — in  1843  the  rate  was 
only  0'219  ; amongst  the  native  troops  the  average  mortality  was  0583  per 
cent.,  but  a maximum  rate  occurred,  as  in  Bengal,  in  1843,  of  1 385  per 
cent.  Amongst  the  European  troops  in  Bombay  the  average  mortality 
to  strength  for  20  years,  was  0-565  percent,  a maximum  rate  in  1-912  per 
cent,  having  occurred  in  1842,  preceding  the  fatal  year  of  Bengal  and 
Madras  ; the  average  mortality  of  the  native  troops  of  Bombay  was 
0'281  percent.,  a maximum  rate  of  0-598  occurring  in  1842.  The  average 
mortality  of  all  the  European  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
India  for  20  years  was  0-724  per  cent,  of  the  strength,  and  of  the  native 
troops  0-342  per  cent. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  these  results  inclose  conformity  to  those  of 
Dr.  Strong’s  table,  which  are  founded  upon  facts  obtained  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  for  their  accurate  accumulation ; having  the 
parties  within  the  four  walls  of  prisons,  controlling  their  actions  and  their 
diet,  and  having  daily  records  of  their  condition.  I am  not  aware  that 
for  so  lengthened  a period  as  thirty-one  consecutive  years,  any  other  cholera 
return  exists,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Strong,  who  had  such  unusual  facili- 
ties for  investigating  the  frightful  disease  in  all  its  various  phases. 

The  return  embraces  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  number  of  cholera 
sick,  and  the  number  of  cholera  deaths  for  every  month  of  every  year, 
from  1817  to  1847,  both  inclusive.  The  first  striking  feature  of  the  table, 
is  that  there  is  not  any  one  year  of  the  whole  series  in  which  there  was  not 
cholera  in  the  jails ; and  what  is  equally  remarkable,  with  exceptions  to 
be  mentioned,  there  was  not  any  one  month  of  any  year  in  which  the 
cholera  was  not  present  among  the  prisoners.  The  exceptions  are,  the 
month  of  January  in  the  years  1840  and  1845;  April,  1840  and  1845  ; June 
1831  and  1845;  September,  1832  and  1844;  October,  1841  and  1846  ; 
November,  1843  and  1847;  and  December,  1839  and  1841.  Themonths 
of  February,  March,  May,  Jul}’-,  and  August,  were  never  free  from  cholera 
in  any  one  year.  The  disease,  therefore,  took  its  place  with  the  ordinary 
diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  in  India  at  all  times, — dysentery,  fevers, 
liver,  spleen,  and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  yet  the  average  morta- 
lity from  cholera  to  the  strength,  for  31  years,  was  exactly  one  per  cent.  ; 
the  average  mortality  from  all  causes,  fur  27  years,  being  711  per  cent. 
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in  the  jails  of  the  24-Pergunahs,  while  the  mortality  in  Calcutta,  for  the 
same  period,  was  4*64  per  cent.  Here  we  have  a most  important  and 
consolatory  fact ; the  disease,  permanently  located  within  the  walls  of 
pri  sons,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  its  development  and 
spread,  from  the  constrained  juxtaposition  of  parties,  produced  only  6,531 
cases  in  31  years  to  an  annual  average  strength  of  1-863,  or  about  1 per 
cent.  ; so  that,  whether  the  cholera  be  contagious  or  be  not  contagious,  only 
one  in  nine  persons  was  susceptible  of  taking  the  disease,  when  constantly 
exposed  to  its  influence,  and  only  one-eleventh  of  those  who  took  the  disease 
died  ; the  average  loss  of  those  treated  for  31  years,  being  8-86  per  cent. 

The  next  great  feature  of  the  table,  is  the  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  amount  of  cases,  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  mortality  ; and  it  is 
shown,  that  the  mortality  nearly  follows  the  course  of  temperature,  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  being  i*n  the  coldest  and  hottest  months,  as  is  the 
case  in  Calcutta,  from  diseases  of  all  classes.  13 ut,  although  contrasted 
temperatures  appear  to  occasion  increased  mortality  in  cholera  cases,  the 
relation  ceases  at  this  point,  for  the  cases  are  fewest  in  the  cold  months,  and 
most  numerous  in  the  hot  months.  For  instance,  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  and  February,  the  proportion  of  cases  to  strength 
is  respectively  0 .92,  0-82,  0 68,  and  0 89  per  cent.  ; that  is  to  say,  under  1 
per  cent,  per  month  ; while,  in  the  hot  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and 
the  comparatively  hot  months  of  August  and  September,  the  number  of 
cases  were  respectively  l'lO,  1J4,  F09,  1-01,  and  F06  per  cent.  ; that  is 
say,  somewhat  above  1 per  cent.  December  is  the  only  cold  month  in 
which  the  deaths  are  under  1 per  cent.  (0.88)  of  the  strength  ; which  is  the 
more  curious,  as  the  preceding  month  of  November  is  characterised  by  an 
average  mortality,  for  31  years,  of  F23  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  the 
cold  months  of  January  and  Feb.  was  respectively  1*10  and  1-26  per  cent., 
and  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1*50, 1-27  and  F25  per  cent.  The  setting 
in  of  the  monsoon  in  June,  reducing  the  temperature  to  a medium  state 
between  the  cold  and  hot  months,  and  saturating  the  air  with  moisture 
until  the  month  of  October,  appears  to  have  a decided  effect,  both  upon  the 
number  of  cholera  cases  and  the  intensity  of  its  mortality  ; the  per  centage 
mortality  is  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  these  months,  amounting  respective- 
ly to  0-59,  0 5],  0-68,  0 72,  and  0-97  per  cent.  An  equable  temperature 
and  elevated  hygroinetric  state  of  the  air,  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  to  influence  decidedly  the  ratio 
of  the  mortality. 

Another  great  feature  of  the  table  exhibits  some  very  anomalous 
characters  ; and  that  is,  the  apparently  capricious  changes  in  the  amount  of 
the  annual  mortality  amongst  the  cases  treated,  but  whether  resulting  from 
atmospheric  causes,  the  idiosyncracy  of  individuals,  or  changes  in  the  mode 
of  treatment,  Dr.  Strong’s  report  does  not  afford  any  evidence.  For 
instance,  the  first  year  of  the  record  of  the  cholera  (1817),  the  deaths 
were  5 26  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated,  the  number  of  cases  being  513. 
The  next  year,  18 18,  the  deaths  were  10*42  per  cent,  in  307  cases,  the 
next  two  years,  the  mortality  rose  to  above  12  per  cent,  in  285  and  391 
cases  respectively.  The  rate  of  annual  loss  then  fell  gradually  until 
1824,  when  it  was  only  2*87  per  cent,  in  414  cases.  The  mortality  then 
gradually  rose  annually,  until  1834  in  which  year  it  was  17.47  per 
cent,  in  103  cases.  The  next  year  it  fell  to  4-29  per  cent,  in  163 
cases,  and  it  continued  very  moderate  until  1840,  when  it  suddenly 
jumped  from  6-45  per  cent,  in  31  cases  in  1839,  to  19  69  per  cent, 
in  66  cases  in  1840.  The  next  year  the  maximum  mortality  of  the 
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whole  period  occurred,  namely,  54-16  per  cent,  in  24  cases.  In  1842 
the  mortality  was  44-82  per  cent,  in  58  cases;  the  next  year  it  fell  to 
28  88  per  cent,  in  45  cases.  Nor  has  it  since  fallen  below  20  per  cent, 
in  1846  in  45  cases,  and  the  last  year  of  the  return,  1847,  gives  a mortality 
of  22-72  per  cent,  in  22  cases.  From  the  year  1838,  the  number  of  cholera 
cases  fell  suddenly  from  185  cases  to  only  31  cases  in  1839,  and  since 
that  year  until  1847,  the  maximum  number  of  cholera  cases  in  any  one 
year,  was  only  66  ; but  the  ratio  of  the  mortality  had  fearfully  increased 
upon  the  smaller  numbers.  There  are  multitudinous  instances  where,  in 
very  many  cases  treated,  there  is  not  a single  death  ; for  instance,  in  the 
month  of  April  1822,  there  were  94  cases,  and  not  one  death  ; whereas,  in 
January  of  the  same  year,  there  were  1 1 deaths  in  31  cases.  In  March, 
1822,  there  were  75  cases  and  1 death,  while,  in  March,  1828,  there  were  14 
deaths  in  32  cases.  In  December,  1833,  there  were  5 deaths  out  of  10 
cases,  while,  in  the  same  month  in  1835,  there  was  not  a single  death  in  12 
cases;  and  in  December,  1821,  there  was  not  a single  death  in  18  cases. 
These  anomalies  could  be  infinitely  multiplied,  and  the  table  offers  a useful 
study  to  the  speculative  physiologist.  Notwithstanding  these  monthly 
anomalies,  the  annual  totals  of  cholera  cases  indicate  that  in  years  when 
the  cases  were  most  numerous  the  ratio  of  deaths  was  least  ; and  the 
greatest  per  centage  loss  (not  the  absolute  loss)  was  greatest  when  the 
cases  were  comparatively  few  in  the  year.  Dr.  Strong  does  not  offer  an 
opinion  whether  these  anomalies  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  atmospheric 
causes,  which  it  would  have  required  a careful  record  of  meteorological 
phenomena  to  have  assisted  in  determining  ; nor  does  he  say  whether  the 
varying  mortality  was  connected  with  varying  modes  of  treatment.  In 
the  absence  of  such  essential  information  it  would  be  hazardous  to  com- 
ment upon  the  facts  as  they  appear  ; it  is  plain,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  causes  of  the  varying  mortality,  that,  for  no  one  year,  nor  for 
any  one  month  of  the  whole  period  of  31  years,  has  the  intensity  of  the 
mortality  been  comparable  to  that  which  is  ocurring  in  Edinburgh,  in 
London,  and  the  provinces,  at  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  Strong’s  table,  in  the  absence  of  some  necessary  data,  is,  never- 
theless, a very  valuable  document  ; to  the  actuary  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  the  averages  running  over  so  lengthened  a period  as  31  years, 
necessarily  establish  a normal  state,  that  enables  him  to  fix  with  precision 
the  risks  that  he  runs  in  his  insurances  ; and  if  the  table  were  generally 
known  it  should  have  the  effect  of  abating  that  unreasonable  panic  which 
the  presence  of  cholera  in  any  locality  in  Europe  appears  instantly  to 
produce  ; for,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  the  malady,  within  the  walls  of  prisons,  where  it  has 
lasted  perennially,  where  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  to  escape  from 
its  influence,  and  where  depression  of  mind  from  confinement,  and  the 
absence  of  proper  exercise,  predisposed  to  disease,  and  where  the  usual 
annual  mortality  in  the  jails  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  double  that  of  the 
population  of  Calcutta,  we  yet  see  that  about  one  in  ten  persons  only 
was  susceptible  of  taking  the  disease,  that  the  average  of  only  8-86  per 
cent,  of  those  attacked  died,  and  that  only  1 in  100  individuals  exposed  to 
it  lost  his  life.  Whether,  therefore,  contagious  or  not  contagious,  we 
have  proofs  that  we  may  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duties  to  our  neigh- 
bours with  the  guarantee  that  we  expose  ourselves  comparatively  to 
little  risk,  commensurate  with  the  good  that  an  active  benevolence  may 
produce. 
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bstract  Table  shewing  the  Mortality , first,  of  the  Zillah  Jail  of  the  24- Per gunnahs,  and,  in  the  middle  or  second  line  that,  of  all  the  temporary  Convicts  in  suburb 
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No.  5;  1837. — The  Magistrate  of  the  24-Pergunnahs  on 
the  heathiness  of  the  districts,  with  remarks  on  the  health  of 
Prisoners  and  the  management  of  them  ; with  Tables  of  the 
proportion  of  sick  to  Prisoners , the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
Prisoners;  and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  among 
Prisoners  to  those  attacked  with  that  disease  for  the  last 
‘20  years , — also  a Table  shewing  the  mortality  among  the 
natives  in  Calcutta  for  the  last  five  years,  and  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  population  of  the  last  20  years. 

The  Tables  will  now  be  found  in  page  lb  and  following  pages 
in  the  Yearly  Report  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  24-Pergunnahs 
on  the  dieting,  Sfc.  Sfc.  of  Prisoners,  and  these  Tables  extend 
to  30  years,  therein  icill  cdso  be  found  Tobies  shewing  the 
mortality  of  cholera  to  those  attacked  by  this  scourge , and 
also  to  the.  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  for  the  same 
number  of  years. 

To  J.  H.  PATTON,  Esq. 


Magistrate  of  the  24- Pergunnahs. 

May  18  th,  1837. 

Sir, — Tn  reply  to  your  letter  of  (he  17th  of  April,  relative 
to  the  selection  of  the  districts  to  which  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence of  banishment  are  sent,  and  to  the  climate  of  any  such 
districts  being  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  their  general 
health,  and  also  as  to  the  climate  of  the  district  and  station 
under  mv  charge,  and  requesting  my  opinion  whether  it  is  un- 
congenial to  the  constitu'ion  of  any,  of  the  prisoners  confined 
in  the  jails  : — I beg  to  say  that  in  taking  this  subject  into 
consideration,  perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  take  into  v.ew 
in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of 
other  classes  besides  piisoners,  and  if  we  had  full  and  suffi- 
cient data  to  go  upon,  it  might  be  desirable  to  compare  the 
rate  of  mortality  amongst  prisoners  in  the  zillah  or  district 
with  that  of  the  laboring  classes  forming  the  mass  of  the 
general  population. 

The  atmospheric  changes  which  began  in  1817  to  produce 
cholera,  which  then  became,  and  has  since  continued  an  epide- 
mic disease  throughout  India,  and  which  has  increased  the 
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mortality  among  prisoners  as  well  as  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  generally,  is  not  yet  understood,  and  other 
causes  with  which  we  are  nearly  equally  unacquainted,  some- 
times occur  and  render  places  that  have  been  considered 
healthy,  unhealthy. 

I may  heie  be  allowed  to  state  that  Lord  William  Bentinck 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  upon  hearing  that  I had 
interested  myself  upon  the  subject  of  malaria,  desired  that  I 
would  communicate  my  sentiments  to  his  Lordship,  and  after 
some  interviews  I gave  his  Lordship  papers  relating  generally 
to  the  healthiness  of  Calcutta,  and  its  suburbs ; and  in  a third 
written  communication,  I stated  that — u The  last  year  (mean- 
ing the  year  1828)  has  been  more  healthy  than  any  1 have 
known,  and  is  the  first  year  since  I have  been  surgeon  of  tho 
suburbs  that  I have  not  had  an  additional  number  of  native 
doctors,  20  or  30,  stationed  at  different  posts,  with  medicines 
and  instructions  to  administer  to  every  case  as  quickly  as 
possible  among  the  natives,  and  I believe  Calcutta  itself  has 
equally  escaped  the  scourge  (cholera)  this  year  ; certainly 
Calcutta  and  the  Entally  suburbs  have  been  generally  more 
healthy  than  usual.”  Since  this  period,  four  unprecedented 
inundations  have  occurred,  in  1831,  1832,  1833  and  1834 
which  must  have  acted  considerably  in  deteriorating  the  cli- 
mate for  a time,  but  with  this  exception,  and  always  making 
an  exception  of  the  broad  belt  of  dense  jangal,  dirty  tanks,, 
jheels,  luxuriant  swards  and  swamps,  which  exist  close  upon 
and  beyond  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  and  extend  all  round  the 
city,  and  which  formed  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
communications  with  the  Governor  General,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  Sudder  station  of  this  district  is  among  the  most 
healthy  of  any  in  Bengal,  and  I much  question  whether  there 
is  any  Bengal  civil  station  where  the  public  health  will  be 
found  better  than  at  Allipore. 

I will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  climate  on 
the  prisoners  for  the  last  20  years,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  cholera  has  appeared  as  an  epidemic  ; and  with  a 
view  to  shew  at  once  glance  the  proportion  of  sick  to  the  pri- 
soners, as  well  as  the  n ortality  among  them  ; I annex  two 
tables,  both  beginning  with  the  year  1817,  and  ending  last 
year  : one  shews  the  proportion  of  sick,  the  other  the  morta- 
lity. The  first  four  years,  my  predecessor  Dr.  Young,  was 
in  charge  of  the  civil  duties  of  this  station,  and  the  table  shews 
the  average  monthly  proportion  of  one  sick  to  eleven  prison- 
ers for  the  four  years,  while  it  will  be  seen  that  the  monthly 
average  proportion  of  deaths  for  the  same  period  w'as  one 
death  to  176£  prisoners. 
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The  last  sixteen  years  shews  an  average  monthly  propor- 
tion of  one  sick  to  21 J prisoners,  and  the  average  monthly 
proportion  of  deaths  for  the  sixteen  years,  appears  to  be  one 
to  190j  prisoners.  And  to  prove  that  the  climate  has  been 
more  healthy  to  prisoners  than  was  anticipated  it  would  have 
been  twenty-seven  years  ago,  I beg  to  refer  to  a letter  of  my 
predecessor  Dr.  Young,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  in 
the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Department,  dated  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1811,  he  says,  “ There  is  every  reason  to  hope  from 
the  great  attention  which  is  now  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and 
internal  economy  of  the  prisons,  that  the  convicts  will  be 
generally  much  more  healthy  in  future  ; there  is  however  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  at  any  time  fewer  in  hos- 
pital than  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  there 
has  been  frequently  during  the  past  year  more  than  twice  that 
proportion  under  my  care.” 

And  I here  beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioner that  inquiries  having  of  late  been  made  into  the  causes 
of  mortality  and  sickness  among  prisoners  generally,  I in  an- 
swer to  a circular  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  convict’s  labor,  entered  into  questions  of  a si- 
milar nature  to  those  now  referred  to,  and  I trust  I may  be 
permitted  to  give  some  extracts  from  what  I then  wrote  as 
bearing  upon  the  same  points. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Adam  dated  April  6,  1836,  I quote  this 
letter  of  Dr.  Young’s  and  remark. 

“ From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  sick 
in  hospital  to  prisoners  has  been  far  less  than  was  originallv 
anticipated.  I beg  to  state  that  I have  made  this  reference 
because  it  goes  in  a great  measure  to  answer  points  about 
which  your  committee  appear  anxious  to  become  acquainted  ; 
viz.,  the  comfort  of  convicts  in  jails.  When  Dr.  Youim  wrote 
this  the  Allipore  great  jail  was  just  finished.  It  was  to  con- 
tain pusoners  foi  life,  otlieis  Dievious  to  transportation,  and 
some  from  the  up-country  zillahs  of  a more  than  commonly 
turbulent  character,  condemed  for  a series  of  years  to  labor  in 
irons.  These  were  prisoners  of  all  ages,  and  many  arrive  at 
an  advanced  age.  1 levious  to  tins  period,  the  convicts  did 
not  enjoy  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  this  capacious  and  airy 
jail  afterwards  afforded,  and  I may  add  a sufficiency  capacious 
hospital  was  attached  to  it,  upon  illness  medical  aid  was  im- 

mediately* resorted  to,  and  this  hospital  received  all  the  sick 

from  the  two  jails  and  from  all  the  road  gangs,  and  I have  con- 
tinued the  same  monthly  returns  that  Dr.  Young  always  made 
to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut.  In  the  lessened  proportion  of 
sick  to  prisoners  will  be  seen  the  advantage  of  good,  dry,  clean, 
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and  airy  accomodation,  but  as  regards  mortality,  the  Allipore 
jail  cannot  be  said  to  afford  a criterion  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  prisoners  generally,  because  it  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  convicts  from  the  Western  Provinces  who 
are  confind  for  life  ; and  vast  numbers  die  in  the  jail  of  mere 
old  age.” 

I further  added — “ As  far  as  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion will  permit  me,  after  a performance  of  those  civil  duties  for 
nearly  sixteen  years,  l will  endeavour  to  afford  every  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  and  I am  thus  far  able  to  s|.  eak  with  cofi- 
dence  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Allipore  jail  are  the  most 
stout  and  healthy  of  all  the  prisoners.  Many  have  attained 
a great  age,  and  are  infirm  from  age  only,  and  many  die  a 
natural  death  ; yet  I have  found  at  all  times  the  proportion  of 
sick  to  prisoners,  small  as  compared  with  those  from  the 
working  gangs.  They  are  better  housed  and  better  fed  than 
the  others,  they  nearly  all  of  them  eat  ata  instead  of  rice,  or 
mix,  or  change  it  with  rice,  which  as  food  is  more  nutricious  ; 
a more  liberal  allowance  of  money  daily  enables  them  to  do  this. 

“ The  situation  of  the  jail  is  particularly  healthy,  it  is  very 
large,  dry,  and  airy,  the  convicts  work  in  the  shade,  they  have 
shaded  accommodation  for  cooking  their  food,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  the 
heat,  and  cold,  the  sun  and  rain,  to  damp  and  obnoxious 
malaria,  like  the  men  who  work  upon  the  roads,  with  less 
allowance  to  purchase  their  comforts. 

“ These  considerations  induce  me  to  think  that  if  some 
indulgence  was  shewn  to  the  working  gangs,  such  as  being 
put  on  the  same  allowance  as  those  in  the  Allipore  jail, 
employing  them  in  some  in-door  work  when  the  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  always  having  shaded  places  wherein 
to  cook  their  food ; in  fact,  to  place  them  more  upon  a 
par  with  the  working  classes,  there  would  be  much  less 
sickness  among  this  description  of  convicts  than  there  is 
at  present.  I find  from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as 
from  the  report  of  the  European  Overseers,  that  the  up- 
country  convicts  support  the  fatigue  of  road-working  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  Bengalis,  and  that  they  are  gene- 
rally preferred  for  labor.  If  the  road-gangs  could  afford  to 
purchase  ata,  and  if  some  attention  was  paid  to  their  comforts, 
I do  not  think  their  working  on  the  roads  would  be  detrimen- 
tal, and  I am  of  opinion  that  a saving  both  in  life  and  health 
would  be  the  result.” 

The  inmates  of  the  Allipore  jail  are  all  of  them  banished 
prisoners,  generally  1,200  in  number,  and  separating  them 
from  the  rest,  and  making  a comparison  of  the  mortality 
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among  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  I find  the  mortality  to  be 
5|  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  less  than  the  mortality  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  zillah  jail  and  those  upon  the  suburbs 
roads.  I cannot  therefore  consider  that  the  climate  acts  very 
injuriously  upon  those  banished  to  Allipore  for  life,  though 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  comparative  comforts 
they  enjoy,  and  which  I have  already  remark  upon. 

If  I am  to  consider  the  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  from 
the  24-Pergunnahs  zillah  jail  to  Burdwan  as  banished  pri- 
soners, they  appear  to  me  to  have  much  deteriorated  in  health 
since  they  left  this  zillah.  and  the  mortality  has  been  great, 
since  out  of  113  pisoners  who  were  sent  to  Burdwan  in 
January  last  year,  19  died  in  the  year;  but  whether  they  have 
suffered  from  climate  or  from  any  want  of  attention  to  their 
necessary  comforts  and  lodging  at  night,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  decide  with  precision.  Of  the  last  batch  of  seventeen  who 
went  to  Burdwan  in  January  last,  two  are  dead  and  several 
have  returned  in  a very  weakened  state,  and  are  now  in  the 
Allipore  hospital  ; indeed  a quarter  of  the  number  of  the 
entire  prisoners  just  returned  from  Burdwan,  are  sick  in  hos- 
pital. I had  reported  officially  to  you  on  the  12th  of  January 
last  that  these  seventeen  prisoners  all  appeal  ed  in  good  health 
but  that  their  fetters,  each  weighing  three  pounds  and  a half 
and  one  man’s  10  pounds,  were  too  heavy,  and  you  had  them 
changed,  and  as  I find  their  legs  have  not  suffered  from  the 
fetters,  this  want  of  health  among  them  must  be  imputed  to 
some  other  cause. 

In  answer  to  Mr  Adam  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
the  great  sickness  and  mortality  that  took  place  among  the 
different  zillah  prisoners  sent  to  work  on  the  Burdwan  road 
and  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  which 
he  was  Secretary,  I stated,  that — 

“ Other  medical  gentleman  who  have  visited  the  Burdwan 
road,  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
than  myself.  I have  already  alluded  to  malaria  as  an  almost 
universal  cause  of  sickness  ; and  as  to  the  localities  and  the 
physical  conditions  which  combine  to  render  places  insalubri- 
ous, it  would  require  too  much  space  to  enter  upon  here. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  answering  that  question  will  be  by 
stating  that  filthy  tanks,  jheels,  luxuriant  swards,  jangal  and 
damp  and  dewy  nights,  are  among  the  constant  causes  of 
fevers,  dysentery,  spleen,  palsy,  and  various  other  diseases, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against  ; and  I should  here  state 
in  answer  to  the  question  whether  1 ascribe  the  above  men- 
tioned effects  to  the  influence  of  climate  or  to  the  use  of  food 
and  water  to  which  the  patients  were  not  accustomed,  that  I 
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am  of  opinion  after  many  years’  consideration  of  such  inves- 
tigation, that  generally  speaking  the  occasional  use  of  bad 
food,  or  bad  water,  would  go  but  little  way  in  the  production 
of  such  diseases,  compared  with  the  more  extensive  cause 
malaria.  No  doubt  bad  food,  which  would  not  keep  up  the 
strength  of  a working  man,  would  so  reduce  him,  as  to  render 
him  more  susceptible,  but  good  food  will  not  prevent  the  effect 
of  this  deadly  poison  upon  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  and 
such  exposure,  to  a great  extent,  with  hard  work  in  fetters  in 
the  sun  and  rain,  adopted  inconsiderately,  would  be  likely  no 
doubt  to  cause  great  mortality,  particularly  by  cholera.’’ 

As  regarded  their  confinement  by  night,  I added, 

l(  I think  if  the  night-guard  watch  properly,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  of  passing  chains  through  the  convicts5  legs. 
This  double  night- chaining  I never  saw,  but  I am  satisfied  it 
must  be  attended  with  numerous  evils,  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  subject  further.  This 
night-chaining  of  convicts  together  by  the  legs,  as  well  as  the 
heavy  bar  irons  in  common  use,  ought,  I respectfully  submit, 
to  be  abolished,  as  has  been  the  barbarous  punishment  of  the 
korah,  a punishment  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  often  to  wit- 
ness officially.  I am  emboldened  in  these  remarks  as  your 
committee  require  my  aid  as  a question  of  humanity.” 

I have  stated  the  evils  of  night-chaining  as  obvious,  be- 
cause I think  it  only  requires  a moment’s  consideration  to  see 
the  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  their, 
being  so  linked  as  to  be  obliged  to  lie  close  together,  and 
often,  as  I am  told,  with  the  absence  of  all  convenience  to 
those  who  require  to  get  up. 

The  paragraphs  I have  copied  were  written  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  I would  now  wish  to  add,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cholera  cases  which  are  exhibited  in  the  table  annexed, 
occurred  among  the  convicts  in  the  zillah  jail  and  those  on 
the  roads,  and  that  comparatively  speaking  very  few  cases  of 
cholera  occur  among  the  prisoners  in  the  Allipore  jail  ; and  the 
observation  of  this  particular  circumstance,  among  other  consi- 
derations, led  me  to  make  the  remarks  in  a former  part  of  the 
letter,  that  if  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  comforts  of  the 
road-convicts,  it  was  my  opinion  that  a saving  both  in  life 
and  health  would  be  the  result. 

A new  guard-house  is  now  building  in  a healthy  spot  for 
the  Moochekola  gang,  and  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
my  opinion  as  expressed  in  my  letters  of  last  year  and  the 
}mar  before,  that  if  raised  mutchans  and  well  necessaries  were 
adopted  in  all  the  road -gang  establishments,  it  would  be 
highly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  convicts. 
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As  regards  the  necessity  of  some  change  of  system,  in  the 
necessaries  in  the  Russapaglah  zillahjail,  and  which  I have 
already  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government,  I may  state 
that  the  superintending  surgeon  quite  agrees  with  me  as  to 
such  necessity,  and  he  gives  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  well 
necessaries ; and  although  these  prisoners  now  are  allowed 
rations  instead  of  money,  yet  as  they  have  to  cook  their  own 
food,  my  opinion  is  still  unaltered  that  they  should  have  a 
shady  place  to  cook  under  upon  their  returned  from  work. 

Considering  the  mode  of  constraining  prisoners  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  regards  their  health,  it  will,  I trust, 
not  be  considered  irrelevant  my  here  repeating  what  I said 
to  Mr.  Adam  upon  the  subject  of  fetters.  I said, — • 

“ The  chains,  or  more  properly  speaking  fetters,  those 
worn  formerly  by  the  prisoners  of  this  sudder  station,  have 
been  of  every  form,  length,  kind,  and  variety,  and  sometimes 
extremely  heavy,  and  they  were  until  lately  almost  all  bar- fet- 
ters ; and  as  to  the  number  of  ulcers  I may  have  had,  I beg 
to  state  that  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1832,  I 
had  80,  98  and  65  cases  of  ulcerated  legs  at  one  time  in  the 
Allipore  hospital.  One  of  these  turned  out  to  be  fatal,  and 
on  other  occasions  such  has  been  the  case  : the  two  previous 
months,  three  cases  were  fatal.  The  form  and  construction 
of  chains  I would  recommend  for  perfect  security,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  with  the  least 
bodily  pain  to  the  convicts  will  appear  from  my  official  cor- 
respondence upon  that  subject  with  the  Sudder  Nazamut 
Adawlut ; and  in  answer  to  the  question  about  the  weight  of 
fetters,  I should  say  that  I consider  the  maximum  weight 
might  be  2 pounds,  the  medium  I pound  and  §,  and  the 
minimum  1 pound  and  a half;  perhaps  if  the  medium  was 
adopted  as  a general  regulation  chain,  it  would  be  better  than 
having  three  different  kinds;  the  links  should  be  rather  long, 
and  3,  4,  or  5,  in  number,  to  each  leg.  From  what  I have 
heard  of  chains  being  passed  through  the  prisoners’  legs  at 
night,  I consider  that  the  convict  is  often  deprived  of  the 
rest  and  sleep  necessary  to  health.  I will  endeavour  to  sug- 
gest a mode  of  building  and  guarding  to  avoid  this  necessity, 
in  another  place. 

u In  my  remarks  in  the  last  six  months’  returns  for  1831, 
I brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut  the 
great  numbe  r of  ulcerated  legs  produced  by  fetters,  and  re- 
commended the  li  htening  of  them  if  consistent  with  safety  ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  Court’s  letter  requesting  me  to  submit  a 
special  report  on  the  subject  of  ulcerated  legs  among  the 
prisoners,  with  any  suggestions  which  might  seem  likely  to 
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guard  against  the  evil,  I stated  my  opinion  that  the  sores  on 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  prisoners  did  arise  in  general  from 
the  friction  of  the  fetters,  and  I suggested  the  use  of  properly 
constructed  leather  or  mozehs,  to  be  worn  under  the  rings, 
and  I still  more  strongly  advised  the  substitution  of  linked 
chain-letters  in  lieu  of  tHe  long  iron  bars  in  general  use.  I 
stated  my  belief  that  with  such  chains  the  prisoners  would  be 
able  to  work  better,  and  with  greater  ease  to  themselves,  than 
they  can  from  the  inconvenient  straddling  position  they  are 
constrained  to  adopt  in  walking  and  in  working  caused  by  the 
straight  iron  bars,  and  that  I thought  the  continued  fretting 
and  friction  occasioned  by  these  bars  would  be  avoided,  or  at 
all  events  greatly  lessened. 

“ In  answrer  to  the  Medical  Board’s  circular,  I again  urged 

7 O O 

the  adoption  of  the  change  above  alluded  to  regarding  fetters; 
and  some  time  afterwards  having  been  sent  for  by  Lord  Ben- 
tinck  upon  the  subject  of  prisoners,  I gave  in  a memorandum 
in  which  with  respect  to  fetters  I thus  express  myself  : — ‘ 1 
trust  that  .the  Government  will  be  moved  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  propriety  of  having  chains  in  lieu  of  6«r-fetters 
for  all  prisoners,  and  that  one  general  regulation  chain  con- 
structed of  the  best  iron,  be  manufactured  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  officer  in  the  service,  and  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent zillahs,  or  that  a model  of  the  same  should  be  sent,  so 
that  no  difference  may  exist  as  to  either  the  weight,  shape, 
or  the  quality  of  the  metal  : for  refractory  prisoners  double 
chains  of  this  kind  would  do  no  harm,  but  I have  observed 
the  greatest  inconvenience  arise  from  the  use  of  bar  iron.’ 

“ After  this  period  and  in  communication  upon  the  same 
subject  with  Captain  Jenkins,  the  Commissioner  of  Assam,  he 
sent  me  down  a drawing  of  a chain  he  proposed,  and  I be- 
lieve adopted,  which  by  means  of  a lock  or  spring  took  the 
chains  from  one  leg  of  a prisoner,  and  it  was  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  while  he  worked,  after  which  it  was  again  brought 
on  the  leg.  I cannot  exactly  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  this 
chain,  but  I thought  it  so  ingenious  that  I sent  it  to  the 
private  Secretary,  who  had  already  procured  a model  of  a 
link  chain.  In  my  answer  to  the  Medical  Board’s  circular 
above  alluded  to,  I also  stated  that  1 thought  the  greatest 
grievance  prisoners  suffered  under  was  their  fetters,  and  I 
enclosed  my  correspondence  with  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adaw- 
lut  upon  the  subject.  I also  remarked  that  I had  made  a cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  ulcerated  legs  and  sores,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  sick  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  ending  December  1833  and  that  I found 
the  proportion  as  one  in  three  or  one-third  : 1 added  that  nearly 
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all  the  irons  1 had  occasion  to  remove  were  bar  irons,  which 
however  light  must  be  a constant  hinderance  and  annoyance 
to  men  moving  about  or  having  to  walk  a considerable  distance 
I have  found  a party  of  prisoners,  who  had  all  bar  irons, 
arrive  with  nearly  all  of  them  having  ulcerated  legs*,  and  in 
allusion  to  a central  gang  of  prisoners  who  had  been  tor 
many  years  located  behind  the  general  hospital,  having  a 
year  before  been  broken  up  and  sent  to  the  Russapaglah  jail, 

I remarked  in  consequence  of  having  observed  yreat  sickness 
among  them,  that  since  their  removal,  they  had  to  go  a great 
distance  to  their  work,  which  to  men  wearing  bar-fetters  must 
have  added  greatly,  not  only  to  their  bodily  labor,  but  to  their 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  must  be  calculated  to  affect  their  general  health. 
In  my  last  January  remarks  in  reference  to  the  18  months’ 
comparison  already  alluded  to,  1 stated,  “ I have  now  made  a 
similar  comparison  for  the  last  eighteen  months  and  find  the 
proportion  of  ulcerated  legs  as  one  to  t welve  only  (meaning  as 
compared  with  the  sick  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  each  month 
and  including  the  most  trifling  sores),  which  I conceive  to  be 
the  result  of  more  care  and  attention  being  paid  to  the  fetters, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  circumstance  of  chain , instead  of 
Zwr-fetters,  being  more  generally  used  than  before;”  and  in  my 
last  six  months’  returns,  1 stated  the  number  to  be  about  half 
a dozen  at  a time  in  the  hospital,  and  all  those  sores  of  a most 
trifling  nature.*  The  bar-fetters  are  injurious  in  a variety  of 
wavs  : for  instance,  after  a convict  is  fatigued  with  carrying  a 
basket  on  his  head  for  a long  time,  he  sits  down  to  rest  with  his 
knees  up,  the  weight  of  the  bar  fetters  press  the  rings  down 
with  considerable  force  on  his  instep  and  ankles,  and  there  con- 
stantly produce  sores  or  swellings,  often  of  a severe  and  debili- 
tating description,  or  such  may  be  caused  at  night  during  sleep 
The  junction  of  these  bar  irons  to  the  rings  is  often  badly 
arranged,  not  having  play  enough,  and  this  portion  of  the 
bar-fetters  will  often  do  mischief.  1 cannot  think  that  this 
mode  of  making  convicts  labor  is  either  humane  or  useful, 
besides,  independent  of  the  loss  of  the  convict’s  labor  while 
in  hospital,  he  causes  a considerable  expence  to  the  state  in 
medicines,  dressing,  and  increased  diet,  necessary  to  keep 
up  and  support  his  emaciated  state,  which  is  often  fast  sink- 
ing when  ulcers  take  a bad  turn  ; and  1 should  add  that  the 
same  sores  are  constantly  breaking  out  again  and  again,  and 
the  patients  as  often  coming  into  hospital.  From  inquiries  I 
have  made  I find  chain  links  are  in  general  use  in  England, 

* Ulcerated  Legs  since  the  almost  general  adoption  of  (lian-Ftte  s 
are  now  qu'teuncommon. 
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and  a gentleman  just  returned  from  Van  DiemaiTs  Land 
says,  “ that  chains  are  universally  adopted  there.’’  As  my 
opinion  is  asked  as  a question  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
of  public  improvement  and  of  economy,  I would  beg  to  give 
an  important  and  additional  reason  for  abolishing  the  use  of 
bar-fetters  altogether.  It  is  this,  that  a man  long  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  such  fetters,  cannot  for  a great  length  of 
time  recover  his  natural  mode  of  walking,  by  which  he  is 
known  to  the  public  as  having  been  a prisoner,  which  is 
highly  calculated  to  prevent  his  obtaining  an  honest  living. 
Many  years  ago,  the  magistrate  of  Furridpore,  in  considera- 
tion of  such  awful  consequences,  both  to  the  liberated  prison- 
ers and  to  the  public,  adopted  the  plan  of  gradually  taking 
off  the  bars,  until  at  last  the  prisoners,  who  were  upwards 
of  1.000  in  number  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  the 
rings  on  their  legs;  only  one  man  made  his  escape,  and  he 
was  immediately  re-taken.  This  gentleman  says  that  in  this 
he  had  two  motives,  one  the  encouragement  of  their  labor, 
the  other  a matter  of  policy  from  observing  that  those  re- 
leased no  one  liked  to  employ,  as  they  were  marked  and 
conspicuous  from  their  gait  for  a lung  time  after  their  release 
which  this  measure  effectually  did  away,  and  to  it  he  princi- 
pally attributed  their  being  enabled  to  get  employment.5’ 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  for  the  last  month  there 
has  not  been  a case  of  ulcerated  leg  in  the  hospital. 

From  the  details  I have  given,  if  we  are  to  look  to  the 
effect  of  climate  alone,  as  forming  a criterion  of  the  general 
health  of  the  prisoners  banished  to  the  station  of  Allipore,  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  the  climate  is  not  unfavorable  ; and 
in  allusion  to  what  I have  said  of  the  old  age  of  many  of  these 
prisoners  banished  for  life,  I would  beg  to  enclose  a list  of 
several  prisoners  now  in  the  jail,  who  have  attained  very 
advanced  ages,  some  upwards  80  years  and  several  between 
70  and  80  years,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  of  these  some 
are  natives  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  I have  sometimes 
noticed  in  my  monthly  returns  to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adaw- 
lut  the  old  age  of  some  who  die  ; as  for  instance  in  my 
November  returns  for  1831,  I state — u The  deaths  are  nu- 
merous this  month,  and  chiefly  dysentry,  many  were  very  old 
prisoners  and  several  of  very  old  age,  one  90,  another  82, 
another  75,  two  were  70,  and  others  considerably  advanced 
in  years.’’  But  it  is  not  to  the  effect  of  climate  alone,  that 
we  are  to  look,  in  considering  the  general  health  of 
prisoners  in  a district.  The  climate,  as  I believe  this  to  be, 
may  be  as  favorable,  or  more  so,  than  most  others  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  returns  of  the  sick 
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amongst  the  prisoners  may  be  swelled  ont  by  the  various 
other  causes  of  sickness  I have  alluded  to,  and  as  in  the 
instances  I have  given,  prisoners  in  health  may  be  sent  from  a 
district  and  return  sick,  as  those  sent  from  this  district  to  the 
Burdwan  road.  My  allusion  to  this,  1 trust  will  not  be 
thought  irrelevant,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  now  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sick  under  my  own  charge  and  go  to 
make  my  own  returns  of  sick  greater  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  there  being  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  returned  pri- 
soners in  ho-pital,  or  as  about  1 sick  to  4 prisoners,  while  the 
average  porportion  of  sick  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  been 
1 sick  to  21  prisoners.  This  latter  remark  is  also  applicable 
to  the  returns  of  sick  for  those  periods  when  they  were  in- 
creased by  the  number  with  ulcerated  legs  from  the  bar  irons, 
a cause  of  illness  quite  independent  of  climate,  'i  he  prisoners 
who  are  just  returned  from  Burdwan  were,  when  in  this  zillah, 
used  to  some  regularity,  they  were  well  housed  in  the  Rus- 
sapaglah  jail,  and  I believe  all  who  chose  it  were  accustomed 
to  fish#  as  part  of  their  food  ; besides  which,  they  had  not 
their  night’s  rest  distrubed  by  any  uncomfortable  mode  of 
confinement,  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  the  climate 
where  they  were  sent  to  work,  was,  alone,  inimical  to  these 
men : if  it  was  the  climate  alone,  the  guards  ought  also  to  have 
suffered. 

As  bearing  upon  mortality,  I have  drawn  up  the  annexed 
table  of  mortality  from  authentic  sources  ; that  of  the  Natives 
I can  only  procure  for  the  last  five  years,  and  from  this  it 
will  appear  that  I am  borne  out  in  my  observation,  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  inundations ; and  the  other  communities 
which  are  for  20  years,  shew  a greater  mortality  about  the 
same  period:  they  also  shew,  in  common  with  the  Native 
community,  a decrease  in  mortality,  and  consequent  improve- 
ment during  the  last  two  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  population,  espe- 
cially that  of  Europeans  and  excepting  the  peculiar  years  of 
the  inundations,  the  general  tendency  of  these  tables  shew 
that  public  health  must  have  improved,  and  consequently  that 
the  climate  has  rather  improved  than  otherwise.  It  is  true 
these  tables  relate  to  Calcutta,  and  not  to  the  country  around  , 
but  if  we  had  similar  data  to  guide  us,  we  might  be  able  to 
form  a more  correct  opinion  of  the  climate. 

1 have  &e. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 
1824  May , 1837.  Surgeon , 24 -Pergunnahs. 

* Admitted  to  havp  hren  not  equal  to  a qaurter  of  what  the  Medical 
Board  consider  nec<  ssary. 
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To  F.  R STRONG,  Esq. 

Civil  Surgeon  of  Zillah  24-Pergunnahs. 

2nd  June,  1839. 

Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut. 


Present. 

R.  H.  Rattray, 
W.  Braddon 
and 
C.  T ticker 
Judges 
A.  Dick 

and 

J.  F.  M Reid 
Tempy.  Judges 


1 

l 

Y Esqres 

J 


•'t 


Eeqres 


Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the 
request  contained  in  your  Letter 
dated  the  28th  Ultimo,  I am  direct- 
ed by  the  Court  to  transmit,  to  you 
a copy  of  the  Documents  there- 
in mentioned,  as  per  List  annexed. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Yours  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  A.  F.  HAWKINS 


Fort  William, 

The  21st  June,  1839. 


Register 


LIST  OF  PAPERS. 


1.  From  Dr.  Strong  28th  February,  1838. 

2.  To  Magistrate  24-Pergunnahs,  16th  March,  1838. 

3.  From  Dr.  Strong  20th  April,  1838,  with  enclosures 

4.  From  Ditto,  21st  April,  1838,  with  enclosures 

5.  To  Magistrate  24-Pergunnah,  4th  May,  1838. 

6.  To  Government  25th  May,  1838,  with  enclosures 

7.  From  Session  Judge  24-Pergunnahs,  10th  May,  with 
enclosures 

8.  From  Dr.  Strong  28th  February,  with  enclosures 

9.  From  the  same,  23rd  March,  1839. 

10.  From  Magistrate  24-Pergunnahs,  18th  April,  1839. 

11.  From  Dr.  Strong,  29th  April,  1839,  with  enclosures 

(Signed)  J.  A.  F.  HAWKINS 

Register . 
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To  J.  A.  F.  HAWKINS,  Esq. 

Register  t Sudder Nizamut  Adawlut 
Sir,  ‘28  February  1838 

In  sending  you  my  returns  for  the  Allipore  jail  and  that  of 
the  24-Pergunnahs  jail,  the  latter  including  the  prisoners  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs,  I would  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  the  great  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sick  to  prisoners,  and  in  the  mortality  of  the  two  de- 
partments. 

I have  often  in  my  official  returns,  and  correspondence,  no- 
ticed this  before,  and  as  the  returns  have  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  been  by  the  orders  of  the  Court  made  out  separately, 
and  not  as  has  been  the  case  in  former  years  in  one  single 
report,  it  is  easy  to  see  at  one  glance  the  material  difference 
I allude  to.  In  Allipore  jail,  the  last  year  gives  1 sick  to  26  j 
prisoners,  the  other  departments  I to  9§.  In  Allipore  4f  per 
cent,  deaths  per  annum.  In  the  other  departments,  5j  per 
cent,  per  annum,  but  in  the  Russapugla  zillah  jail,  I find  the 
mortality  has  for  the  last  twelve  months,  been  upwards  of  7| 
per  cent.,  a great  mortality,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
1200  prisoners  for  life  it  Allipore,  while  the  proportion  of 
sick  to  prisoners  has  been  nearly  one  to  five.  It  is  true  that 
a great  many  prisoners  were  returned  from  the  Burdwan  roads 
in  a dreadfully  weak  state,  but  nearly  every  one  of  them  reco- 
vered, and  it  Was  for  a short  time  only,  that  the  sick  were 
increased  in  number  by  them.  This  casual  circumstance 
therefore  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  discrepancy 
in  the  sickness , and  mortality , in  the  two  departments,  which 
I have  often  brought  officially  to  notice.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  food,  its  quality , and  kind , has  much  to  do  in  this 
difference  of  health,  and  mortality,  tho’  other  circumstances 
may  also  assist  in  a less  degree,  in  producing  the  deteriora- 
tion of  health  in  the  zillah  prisoners,  who  are  convicted  to 
work  in  irons  for  a time  only. 

Among  other  reports  made  by  me  officially  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I remarked,  in  answer  to  the  medical  boards  circular  of 
1833,  upon  the  great  mortality  which  prevails  among  convicts 
particularly  those  in  Bengal , that,  I thought  that  prisoners 
who  go  out  a great  distance  to  work  in  dry  weather,  should 
have  their  food  cooked  where  they  worked,  for  if  they  re- 
turn very  late  they  are  much  hurried  in  preparing  their 
meal,  and  have  hardly  time  to  cook  it  efficiently,  and  to  eat  it 
with  any  degree  of  comfort,  before  being  locked  up  for  the 
night. 
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And  upon  the  same  subject  in  answer  to  a circular  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  convict  labour,  I said  — - 
u Upon  the  question  of  dieting,  after  considerable  reflection, 
“ and  enquiry  upon  the  subject,  I find  it  extremely  difficult' 
“ to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  money,  which  has  always 
“ been  the  custom,  or  rations  cooked  and  given  to  prisoners 
“ is  best.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor,  and  against,  both 
u plans,  but  l think  I have  thoroughly  ascertained  that  to  alter 
“ from  the  money  allowance,  to  rations,  would  be  thought 
“ extremely  cruel  by  the  prisoners.  I once  thought  rations 
u would  be  desirable,  but  from  conversation  with  Gentlemen 
“ who  have  had  charge  of  prisoners,  and  others,  including 
“ overseers,  I am  inclined  to  give  a preference  to  the  usual 
“ mode,  four  pice  a day  about  Calcutta,  the  Allipore  jail  al- 
“ lowance,  is  not  too  much,  if  a piisoner  is  to  be  fed  at  all  like 
“ a labourer,  and  to  be  kept  in  a state  of  health,  and  strength, 
“ fit  for  work  : three  pice  in  districts,  where  as  in  Dacca, 
“ Rice  is  very  cheap,  and  fish,  mussullah,  turkarie,  &c.  equally 
“ so,  may  be  enough;  I am  inclined  however  to  agree  with  the 
“ author  on  Indian  jails,  that  the  sum  now  generally  allowed 
“ is  too  small,  and  that  four  pice,  which  is  one  anna,  is  not 
“ too  much,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  health 
<c  and  to  ward  off*  a fatal  termination  when  disease  actually 
“ occurs.” 

I agree  also  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  above 
work  on  the  necessity  of  convicts  being  allowed  two  meals  a 
day ; where  peculiar  circumstances  prevent  it,  they  should 
have  time  to  get  some  jal pan,  or  fried  rice,  or  gram,  some  part 
of  the  morning  when  they  get  a little  rest ; but  I think  this 
should  be  a regular  meal,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Bengal 
ryuts,  with  our  servants,  and  all  the  working  people  of  the 
country;  they  have  also  their  domestic  comforts,  whilst  con- 
victs have  neither  females  to  cook  for  them,  nor  have  they 
always  shaded  places  to  cook  under ; but  surely  some  plan 
might  be  adopted  to  place  them  more  upon  an  equality  as  to 
food  with  other  labourers,  I have  understood  that  the  old  jail 
regulations  point  out  that  a reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
prisoners  either  at  sun  rise,  or  at  noon,  for  their  meal,  and 
that  they  should  be  conducted  back  to  their  jail  or  huts  in 
time  to  allow  of  their  evening  meal  in  comfort  before  being 
locked  up. 

I have  been  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Elliot  the 
magistrate  of  Tipparah,  and  afterwards,  the  superintendant  of 
the  Allipore  jail,  had  houses  erected  at  Tipparah,  in  the  form 
of  a square,  in  which  the  wives  of  the  convicts  resided,  who 
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cooked  their  dinner  for  them,  when  thev  were  at  work  on  the 
roads,  and  brought  it  on  their  return  ready  cooked  to  the 
jails. 

In  my  letter  to  the  commissioner  upon  the  subject  of  pri- 
soners which  was  dated  the  1 8 1 h of  May,  1837,  and  which  I 
understand  was  forwarded  by  that  gentleman  to  your  court, 
you  will  see  that  I enter  largely  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly 
advocate  that  the  zillah  prisoners  be  put  on  the  same  allow- 
ance as  the  Allipore  prisoners,  viz.  four  pice  a day  instead  of 
three  pice  ; It  appears  to  me,  <hat  they  cannot  upon  the  lat- 
ter sum,  afford  to  purchase  fish  as  food,  1 conceive  essentially 
necessary  for  a working  man  in  Bengal,  and  having  in  that 
letter  rather  freely  given  my  opinion  as  to  certain  other  causes 
which  I believed  tended  to  depress  prisoners  working  upon 
the  roads,  I need  not  again  repeat  what  I there  said,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  that  1 touched  upon  the  subject  of  fetters,  housing, 
water,  food  allowance,  and  cooking  under  shade,  and  as  re- 
gards health,  and  cleanliness  I particularly  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  privies  in  the  zillah  jail,  and  the 
erection  of  Mutchans , or  platforms,  for  those  prisoners  who 
were  in  huts  or  tents , to  sleep  on,  the  necessity  of  such 
mutchans,  I forcibly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
board  four  years  ago,  and  stated  that  I thought  it  an  object 
of  the  <e  utmost  importance 

Respecting  privies,  I would  wish  here  again  to  repeat  that 
the  well  pykannahs  at  the  Insane  Hospital  have  answered 
completely  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  those  at  the  Allipore 
Hospital  have  answered  equally  well,  and  that  I would  strong- 
ly recommend  their  adoption  both  at  Re  Allipore  and  zillah 
jails,  and  as  I have  long  ago,  and  often  urged,  that,  I consider 
that  one  of  those  well  pykannahs  should  be  made  at  each  of 
the  suburb  guards,  where  the  prisoners  are  located.  I may 
remark  that  great  care  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  receptacles.  Well  pykannahs  made  on  a plan  some- 
what similar  to  those  I have  adopted,  were  formed  at  the  Po- 
lice Office,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  fort,  but  they  were  defec- 
tive, in  as  much,  as  apertures  were  left  open  and  they  have 
proved  to  be,  as  I predicted,  perfect  failures. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  food,  I have  examined  the  ar- 
ticles brought  to  the  zillah  jail  by  Bunneas,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  judgement  they  appear  good.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
rice,  old,  new,  and  a medium  kind,  sold  at  different  prices. 
Should  the  prisoners,  20  of  whom  are  allowed  to  depute  one  of 
their  body  to  purchase  for  them  three  pice  worth  of  victuals, 
choose  the  che  iper  rice,  on  account  of  gettinga  larger  quantity, 
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it  is  possible  that  this  may  affect  their  health,  particularly  if 
it  is  not  duly  boiled,  or  if  swallowed  in  a hurried  manner,  if 
such  be  the  case,  a suggestion  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
letter  to  the  medical  board,  to  have  their  victuals  cooked  for 
them,  might  obviate  such  cause  of  sickness. 

Indeed  if  the  system  of  rations  be  continued,  I think  their 
food  should  be  cooked  for  them,  tho?  in  such  case,  great  and 
constant  attention  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  good  qua- 
lity of  the  different  articles,  as  well  as  their  being  cooked  in 
a proper  manner. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  I consider  no  addi- 
tional expense  need  be  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  I allude  to,  as  from  every  working  party  of  pri- 
soners, one,  or  more,  could  be  selected,  as  in  the  case  of  men 
on  board  ships,  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  be  cooks,  or  Mess 
Orderlies,  for  the  day  ; the  duties  of  those  persons  being  to 
collect  the  raw  food  from  their  associates,  if  money  is  served 
to  them,  or  from  the  moodies,  if  rations  be  continued. 

These  considerations,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  induced  me  to  remark  in  the  early  part  of 
the  letter,  that  I gave  a preference  to  the  money  allowance, 
only  that  I considered  that  the  zillah  prisoners  in  the  24- 
Pergunnahs  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  on 
the  Allipore  jail. 

In  conclusion.  I have  in  former  public  letters  alluded  to 
the  healthy  locality  of  the  Allipore  jail,  its  excellent  tank  of 
water,  and  the  general  airiness  which  prevails  throughout  the 
building — but  must  further  observe  that  its  inmates  have  al- 
ways two  meals  a day,  are  able  to  purchase  better  food  than 
the  zillah  prisoners,  most  of  them  have  fish  and  those  who 
choose  have  ata  ; I think  it  is  fair  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  good  state  of  health  they  enjoy,  depends  much  upon  those 
advantages  conjointly , and  as  the  zillah  prisoners  do  not  enjoy 
equally  good  health,  1 cannot  help  attributing  the  difference 
to  the  want  of  comfort  as  regards  food,  and  the  participation 
oj  the  other  benefits , in  a less  degree  than  their  fellow  sufferers 
in  confinement  at  Allipore. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  P.  STRONG, 

Surgeon  %^-Pergunnahs. 


Febg.  28  th  1838. 
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The  Courts  Report  to  Government  dated  25th  May , 1838. 
Nizamut  Adawlut. 

Present. 

R.  H.  Rattray,  q Para.  2.  “ The  Report  by  Dr.  Strong 

Wm.  Brad  don  I “ on  the  circumstances  by  which  the  health 

of  Prisoners  is  affected,  appears  to  the 


and 

WJ.  H.  Halhead 
. Judges 
Wm.  Money 
and 

J.  R.  Hutchinson 
Tempy.  J udges 


J “ Court  to  be  deserving  of  attention. 


From  the  Surgeon  of  the  24- Per gunnalis. 

To  R.  H.  MYTTON,  Esqu  ire. 

Magistrate  of  the  24-P ergunnahs. 

Sir,  • 1845. 

I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  13th  instant  with 
copy  annexed  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Turn- 
bull,  dated  26th  September,  1844,  requesting  me  to  furnish 
you  with  my  opinion  relative  to  the  new  system  of  allowing  to 
prisoners  two  cooked  meals  per  diem  at  the  earliest  date  I 
could  conveniently  submit  it. 

A year  having  elasped,  1 proceed,  conformably  to  your  last 
letter  to  make  my  report  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1844,  upon 
the  working  of  the  present  dieting  system  ; and  as  I consider 
the  most  efficacious  way  is  to  compare  it  wdth  former  systems 
for  the  same  purpose,  I would  observe,  the  last  rules  abrogat- 
ed those  circulated  on  the  9th  of  July  1841,  which,  again  su- 
perseded those  contained  in  circular  orders  No.  24  and  28 

dated  respectively  the  26th 
April,  & 23rd  Aug.  1839. — And 
the  last  mentioned  rations  suc- 
ceeded a ration  adopted  in  the 
Russapugla  jail  in  May  1838, 
in  which  year  the  system  of 
rations,  in  lieu  of  money  al- 
lowance first  commenced  under 
the  orders  of  Government. 
Previous  to  this  latter  date,  pice 
were  given  to  each  prisoner 
for  his  food,  tyid  the  system  that 
obtained,  altogether,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for  the 
management  of  public  jails,  cir- 
culated the  14th  of  March 


The  Allipore  hospital  in  this 
year  1811  was  finished,  and  on 
the  1st  December,  same  year,  my 
predecessor  Dr.  Young  wrote  to 
Government  as  follows. 

“ There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
“ from  the  great  attention  which 
“ is  now  paid  to  the  cleanli- 
“ ness,  and  internal  economy, 
“ of  the  prisons  that  the  con- 
“ victs  will  be  generally  much 
“ more  healthy  in  future,  there 
“ is  however  no  reason  to  sup- 
“ pose  that  there  will  he  at  any 
“ time  fewer  in  hosp  ital  than  one 
“ in  ten  of  the  whole  number  of 
“ prisoners,  there  has  been  fre- 
“ quently  during  the  year  more 
“ than  twice  that  proportion 
“ under  my  care/’ 
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* Ten  years  after  this  date,  on 
the  3rd  of  August  1821,  the  Sud- 
der  Nizaraut  Adaulut  remark 
with  satisfaction  upon,  “ the 
small  proportion  of  sick,  and 
casualties,  to  the  number  of 
“ prisoners  confined, The  fol- 
lowing t wen  tv  years  exhibited 
^proportion  of  one  sick  to  twenty - 
one  of  the  life  and  zillah  pri- 
soners. 

A!!  the  Prisoners  liable  to' 
hard  labor,  shall  be  brought  out 
of  the  tents,  huts,  or  jail,  by  sun 
rise  ; reasonable  time  shall  be 
allowed  either  at  that  hour,  or  at 
noon,  as  the  Magistrates  may 
dppm  most  convenient  for  the 
prisoners  to  take  their  meal. 
The  rest  of  the  day  shall  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  prisoners  in  per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  labor, 
but  they  shall  uniformly  be  con- 
ducted back  to  the  jail,  huts, 
or  tents,  soon  enough  to  allow 
of  their  taking  their  evening 
meal , and  of  being  mustered, 
searched,  and  properly  secured 
before  it  i9  dark. 


1811,#  and  which  rules  were 
printed  anew,  unaltered , about 
4 years  ago,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  they  formed  the  system 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  late  several 
changes  took  place.  (As  re- 
gards food  these  orders  direct, 
as  noted  in  the  Margin. 

These  rules,  according  to 
my  understanding,  direct  clear- 
ly two  regular  meals  per  diem  • 
the  morning  meal  at  such  pe- 
riod as  the  magistrate  may 
direct ; and  as  I had,  in  1840, 
for  twenty  years  most  strongly, 
and  repeatedly,  advocated  as 
essentially  necessary  for  men 
who  labour  like  prisoners,  two 
meals  per  diem,  I obtained  a 
copy  of  the  rules  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Deputy  Governor, 
and  transmitted  them  on 


the  23rd  March  1840,  together  with  a circular  of  the  Medical 
Board  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  two  cooked  meals,  daily, 
to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut ; (with  which  Court  I then 
communicated  monthly,  according  to  regulation  (14)  of  1816. 
The  jail  by  that  regulation  being  placed  immediately  under  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Judges  of  that  Court.  And  I receiv- 
ed an  official  answer  from  the  Register,  on  the  1 9th  of  April, 
saying  the  Court  were  confident  the  magistrate  would  pay 
every  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Medical  Board  for 
preserving  the  health  of  prisoners,  and  copies  of  the  corres- 
pondence were  forwarded  by  the  Court  to  Government. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1835  indeed,  I had  already  obtained  the 
consents  of  the  Court  to  make  separate  returns  of  the  life  and 
zillah  prisoners,  and  in  April  1836,  in  reply  to  a circular  from  the 
prison  discipline  committee,  I pointed  out  the  great  difference 
of  position,  and  health,  of  these  two  classes  of  delinquents. 
In  May  1837  in  answer  to  a circular  from  Mr.  Commissioner 
Pigou,  I again  entered  at  large  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
the  letter  written  by  me  on  this  occasion  was  forwarded  to 
the  Sudder  Court  by  that  Gentleman. 
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Now,  as  regards  the  zillali  temporary  prisoners  working  on 
the  roads,  during  all  the  time  I have  been,  since  1820,  in 
Medical  Charge  of  this  Suclder  Station,  I have  always 
advocated  that  each  man  should  be  allowed,  under  the  former 
pice  system,  4,  instead  of  3 pice  per  diem,  (the  allowance  ob- 
tained by  the  life  prisoners  at  Allipore,  who  formerly  were 
always  much  more  healthy  than  the  zillali  prisoners,  averaging 
until  lately , about  5 per  cent  per  annum).  I have  proved  in  my 
letter,  dated  10th  November  1841,  accompanied  by  tables,  and 
appendages  relating  to  the  price  of  different  kinds  of  food 
throughout  our  Indian  Provinces,  to  the  satisfaction  I be-: 
lieve  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  the  Medical  Board, 
that  articles  of  food  have  always  been,  at  this  presidency, 
much  dearer  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was  ever  obvious  to  me 
that  for  3 pice,  the  men  could  not  here  obtain  the  necessary 
quantity  of  animal  food  even  for  one  meal,  exposed  as  they 
were,  with  only  one  evening  meal,  to  the  malaria  of  Bengal  on 
an  empty  stomach,  together  with  a little  raw,  or  parched , 
Gram,  or  Rice,  (which  the  Medical  Board  object  to,  under 


“The  Prison  Discipline  Com- 
“ mitte  remark  page  47  in 
**  speaking  of  the  Allipore  jail, 
“ nine  tenths  of  the  prisoners 
‘‘  in  Allipore  jail  are  con- 
“ fined  for  life , every  one  of 
“ these  must  sooner  or  inter  die 
in  confinement.  None  of  the 
“ convicts  on  the  roa  !s  are  con- 
“ firud  for  life  : the  vast  rnajo- 
“ rity  of  those  therefore  ought 
“to  be  released  many  je*rs 
“ b fore  their  denths.— Th us  the 
“ average  age  of  life  prisoners 
“ most  be  ever  much  greater 
“ than  the  average  of  tem- 
“ porary  prisoners,  and  c onse- 
“quettly  the  ratio  of  deaths 
“ amongst  the  former  most  ever 
“ ceteris  paribus  greatly  exceed 
“ the  ratio  of  deuhs  amongst 
“ the  latter,  when  the  contrary 
“ is  the  c«se  the  difference  of 
“ hea  thiness  must  be  excessive” 
(l  aragraph  110) 

Mr.  Patton’s  letter  below 
quoted,  shews  the  9 mall  mortality 
amongst  tire  Allipore  IAfe  con- 
victs ; among  the  zillah  cisss  it 
had  always  up  to  this  period, 
greatly  exceeded  the  51  per  cent 
1 er  annum 


public  circulars  for  the  ins- 
tructions of  all  Civil  Surgeons.) 
I therefore,  after  many  years 
observation  and  consideration, 
pointed  out,  on  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  in  a letter  to  the 
Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and 
in  numerous  official  letters  since 
that  date,  to  the  Sudder,  and 
Zillah  Courts,  the  great  heal- 
thiness that  obtained  among 
the  Allipore  Life  prisoners, 
as  compared  with  the  zillah 
temporary  ones. — This  was  for 
some  time  doubted  by  Govern- 
ment, and  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  until  last  year. — 
Mr.  Patton,  the  then  Magis- 
trate, in  answer  to  the  court 
remarked,  “ I think  I may  as- 
“ sert  without  fear  of  contra- 
u diction,  that  there  does  not 
“ exsist  a zillah  jail , in  which 
u the  convicts  partake  of  dress- 
u ed  victuals  twice  a day . — 
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Extract  of  renort  of  the  magis- 
trate of  the  24-Pergunnahs  to  Se» 
creta^y  to  Committee  of  cmvict 
labour  dated  the  27th  September 
1836. 

“ With  reference  to  the  3rd 
“ para,  of  your  letter  I beg 
t(  briefly  to  state  'hat  the  rate  of 
<(  mortality  in  the  Allipore  jail 
i(  within  the  last  ten  year9  has 
* been  5£  per  c ent. 


Altci  much  communication 
however,  both  the  Sudder,  in 
January,  1840,  and  the  Go- 
vernmnet  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  acknowledged  my 
view  to  be  correct.  Govern- 
ment directed  the  subject  to  be 
investigated  and  reported  upon; 
and  I am  now  happy  to  ob- 


serve the  desiderated  change  as  regards  food,  has  been  adopted 
hroughout  Bengal. 

My  comparative  tables  of  health,  during  different  systems  of 
rations,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ration  system  1838,  I 
think  clearly  shew  the  great  advantage  of  sufficient  animal 
food,  a point  on  which,  as  I have  exhibted,  the  Home  Secretary 
in  England  after  great  research  and  scrutiny,  seems  entirely  to 
agree,  and  the  tables  for  diet,  under  his  orders,  do,  compara- 
tively speaking,  correspond  with  those  now  adopted  by  the 
Government  here. 

In  1838,  Dr.  Smith  the  superintending  surgeon  and  myself 
proposed,  in  consequence  of  great  mortality  among  the  work- 
ing prisoners,  a ration  with  4 chittacks  of  fish,  or  meat  daily. 
It  was  adopted  for  3 months  and  then  the  contractors  3 pice 
ration  again  was  had  recourse  to. 

The  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  did  me  the  honor  to  send 
me  answers  to  certain  queries  as  to  food,  put  to  the  autho- 
rities in  the  adjacent  Districts  ; — and  the  answers  shewed  that 
the  dieting  wasvm/  lo  r,  and  fish  or  meat  hardly  ever  obtained. 
The  Court,  also  at  my  request,  and  to  assist  me  in  my  enquiries, 
forwarded  to  me  the  mortality  of  prisoners  working  on  the 
grand  trunk  road.  Here  the  mortality  was  dreadful ; out  of 
13  ' prisoners,  2340  died,  besides  many  who  were  sent  home 

sick,  and  died  on  the  road,  and  in  the  zillah  jails;  the  first 
amount  above  stated  equals  16-84,  per  cent. — On  further 
enquiry  1 ascertained  from  public  documents,  and  returns,  that 
in  ourBengal  Provinces  for  six  years  (1833.*  *38  inclusive,)  tlip 
mortality  among  prisoners  had  been  found  to  average  8-38,  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  at  that  time  I predicted  that  with  two  pro- 
per meals  daily,  and  other  care,  it  might  be  reduced  to  nearly 
one  half  this  amount.  xs  >v ^ - y > ** 

The  men  on  the  grand  trunk  road  had  no  doubt  many 
hardships  to  undergo,  but  if  otherwise  taken  care  of  and  two 
good  cooked  meals  allowed  them,  1 know  no  reason  why  they 

X <22  yf  ft/ 'A xA XyX  sf" 
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Weigh*  of  Fish  before  and 
Cooking 
Before 


aft'  r 


Prawn  shell 
Tengrab. . . . 
Gu> roge. . . 
Goyrah  . . . . 
Khulsha...., 


fish. . 


• • • • 


cbl 

After 

4 

less 

n 

4 

do. 

2£ 

4 

do. 

2£ 

4 

do. 

2£ 

4 do. 

2f 

should  have  been  so  unhealthy, 
or  why  the  mortality  of  our 
40,000  zillah  working  prison- 
ers should  have  been  so  great, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of 
1811  had  been  adhered  to,  and 
the  two  meals  therein  direct - 


ed  strictly  attended  to  ; during  the  period  of  the  least  mor- 


tality among  our  Russapugla 

D.  M.  Trueman  in  bis  late 
work  on  food,  and  its  influence 
on  hpaltb,  and  disease  says  at 
pegp  2 while  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  at  least  some  animal 
food  to  sustain  healthy  life. — “It 
“ has  the  effect  of  encreasing  the 
“ quantity  of  fibrine  in  the  blood, 

“ and  favouring  the  growth  of 
“ the  muscular  system.  — He 
“ adds,  no  doubt  a perfectly 
“ natural  nutrition  of  the  body 
“cannot  be  obtained  without  it.” 

1 have  quoted  on  several  occa- 
sions in  my  communications  to 
the  Sudder,  and  Zillah  Courts, 
other  cc-lebrated  authors  to  this 
effect  : and  prominently  stated 
that  by  experiment,  I had  as- 
certained the  fish  usually  eaten 
by  the  natives,  lost  by  clean- 
ing, dressing,  and  cooking, 
nearly  half  its  weight  which  I 
have  shewn  in  marginal  tables. — 
I find  all  the  dietaries  framed 
under  the  orders  of  the  Home 
Secretary  direct  the  weight  of 
meat  to  fce  given  without  the 
bone. — Now  during  the  healthy 
period  of  26  months,  the  non- 
working prisoners  were  allowed 
animal  food,  and  the  abstract 
table  shews  a mortality  of  only 
0.30  per  cent,  per  annum  among 
these  prisoners  in  the  Zillah 
jail. — While  this  last  year  it  has 
proved  to  be  6.  43,  per  cent, 
among  the  above  classes,  — and 
among  all  the  Zillah  prisoners 
both  of  this  jail,  and  the  4 dif- 
ferent guards,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  had  animal  food,  the  mor- 
tality is  5.  37.— True  it  is  that 


prisoners  4 chittacks  of  animal 

food  were  allowed  to  each  man 
every  other  day.  The  present 
ration — in  every — respect  good; 
gives  this  quantity  also — every 
other  day,  and  I agree  with 
you  in  thinking  some  animal 
food  should  also  be  allowed 
to  the  non- working  prisoners. 
On  a former  occasion  I ad- 
vised they  should  have  half 
what  was  allowed  to  the  work- 
ing men.  The  table  of  this 
year,  during  which  time  they 
have  have  been  deprived  of 
fish,  or  meat,  altogether,  exhi- 
bits a greater  mortality  among 
their  class  than  I have  known, 
the  deaths  having  increased 
exactly  nine  times  more  per 
annum  than  at  any  period 
during  the  preceeding  4 years 
and  8 months.  The  mortality 
of  last  year  (since  these  men 
have  been  deprived  of  animal 
food)  is  5.04  per  cent  per 
annum  ; whereas,  for  the  whole 
of  the  former  period,  it  was 
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the  yew  1844  was  unhealthy  in 
an  unprecedented  rh-grep,  and 
I annex  a table  of  the  Calcutta 
mortality  shewing  the  enormous 
increase  of  deaths  in  the  first  four 
months,  during  which  period, 
the  mortality  was  greatest 
among  all  our  prisoners 

only  0.  56.  percent  per  annum. 

This  appears  to  bear  out  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home 
Secretary,  whose  opinions  I have  quoted  in  mv  annexed 
printed  tables,  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  animal  food  beino* 
allowed,  I beg  then  again  to  repeat  my  suggestion,  that  the 
non  laboring  prisoners  should  be  allowed  half  the  quantity 
allowed  to  those  who  labour. 

In  all  other  respects  except  food,  the  zillah  jail  prisoners 
have  existed  under  the  same  advantages,  and  disadvantages. 
Among  the  former  the  jail  has  always  been  kept  clean,  with 
exception  to  the  open  ground  floor  necessaries,  in  the  corner 
of  each  ward. — Among  the  disadvantages,  the  obnoxious 
qualities  of  these  nuisances  have  been  officially  pointed  out 
by  the  superintending  surgeons,  as  well  as  myself  for  many 
years , particularly  in  their  reports  on  jails  for  the  year  1839 
and  1840,  and  they  have  always  agreed  entirely  with  me  as 
to  the  internal  leant  of  air  in  the  wards,  and  the  want  of 
space  in  each  compound  rendered  more  objectionable  by  the 
great  height  of  the  walls.  Remedies  for  the  necessaries  were 
suggested  ; and  as  regards  the  compounds  it  was  advised 
that  the  walls  should  not  be  so  high,  and  further  thrown  out, — 
both  on  the  northern  and  southern  site  of  this  zillah  jail,  on 
ground  belonging  to  Government. 


With  a view  to  ascertain  the  consequences  of  an  improved 
ration  upon  the  frame  of  the  men,  I have  had  several 
weighed  at  different  periods  prior  to,  and  since  the  obtainment 
of  a more  nutricious  diet,  and  the  result,  was  most  favorable, 


Abstract  of  numbers  in  con- 
finement nmong  the  crCrc  z l'»h 
prisoners  «s  < mbragf  d in  my 
month  y sick  re  urns. 

number  at  o e 
iht  2nd  period 


1st  . 
2nd. 
3rd., 
4th  . 
5th 


15  m >n ! Ip 
2G  nu  n h 
1 5 tn<  n Ip 
12  months 
12  mon'hf 


805  40 
665  * 
737  72 
850  185 
903,23s 


Allow  me  to  refer  to  my 
figured  Tables  of  prisoners 
both  in  the  jail  at  Rus- 
sapugla,  and  those  housed 
at  the  different  guards  ; as  well 
as  to  another  Table  applying 
exclusively  to  the  Russapugla 
jail : they  detail  the  average 
rates  of  inmates  at  the  several 


JSuraeon  of  the  24 -Pcrgunnahs, 


Weight  and  Measurement  of  prisoners  before,  and  after,  the  improved  ration  of  two  daily  meals  with  animal  food. 


HOWRAH  GUARD. 


ENTALLY  GUARD. 


moochechola  guard. 


Names. 


Sudderaly, 

Agajon, 

Shaick  Neeamut, . . . 
Chintamony  Day,.. 

Narain  Teor, 

Babooram  Nuskur, . 


January, 

21st, 

May,  29th, 

January, 

3rd, 

January, 

1st, 

May,  29th, 

1844. 

1844. 

1845 

Names. 

1844. 

1844. 

CO 

O 

Tj 

u 

CO 

C J 

m 

»/t 

0 

CO 

O 

Mu  nd 

| Seer. 

O 

1 

GJ 

<y 

m 

0 

Mund. 

Seer. 

3 

X* 

O 

'O 

a 

3 

<3 

a> 

QJ 

cn 

3 

-a 

O 

^6 

5 

s 

Seer. 

3 

O 

1 

15 

4 

1 

17 

0 

1 

1 7 J 

0 

Shaick  Sobill, . . 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

8 

I 

155 

0 

1 

175 

0 

1 

175 

0 

Shaick  Emamdy, 

1 

25 

7 

1 

26 

0 

1 

101 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

4 

1 

15 

0 

1 

165 

0 

1 

17 

0 

1 

155 

0 

1 

17J 

0 

discharged. 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

4 

1 

18 

0 

I 6 

Si 

8 

8 

171 

4 

| 7 

‘2 

4 

one  discharged. 

3 

0 

7 

3 

3 

8 

Dec.,  30th, 
1844. 


18 

27 


Names. 


Bullack  Majee, 


May,  29  th, 
1844. 


January, 

1st, 

1845. 

co 

-a 

3 

aJ 

3 

3 

2 

<v 

a) 

O 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

.^a“Z„0th_er.Prir.erS  weFe  weifhed  who  have  been  discharged,  and  those  with  the  detail  in  this  Table  healthy  in’appearance  than  in  the  year  18®  38 


latterly,  than  on  the  first  occasion  : I have  the  measurement  if  required,  and  I would  remark,  the  labouring  prisoners  , 

I may  add  that  I have  this  day  met  with  a Civil  Surgeon  who  has  weighed  and  measured  a great  number  of  Bengat  prisoners  with  the  same  result. 


have  been  weighed,  every  one  of  the  above  measured  more  round  the  arms  and  chest 
healthy  in  appearance  thanin  the  year  'ix 

Dec.  19,  1849.  F.  P.  S. 
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Abstract  of  numbers  of  all  des- 
cription of  z'llah  prisoners  con- 
fined  in  the  Russa.  J »ii . 

number  above 
the  2nd  period 


1st 

15  months 

472 

75 

2nd 

26  months 

397 

* 0 

3rd 

15  months 

449 

52 

4th.. 

1*2  monihs 

484 

87 

5 1 h 

12  mouths 

450 

63 

Roth  the  above  abstracts  shew 
lhat  much  few  r prisoners  were 
in  confinement  during  ihe  2G 
healhy  months  than  at  any  other 
Period  since  1838. 

I 


periods  of  the  ration  charges. 
It  is  possible  that  an  over- 
crowded state  may  in  some 
measure,  and  at  some  times 
have  tended  in  a certain  degree 
to  increase  sickness. 


have  the  honor  to  be 

Sir, 


Yours  most  obedient  Servant, 

F.  P.  STRONG, 

Surgeon  of  the  24-Pergunnahs, 


... 


■ 


\ 


, 
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FROM 

The  Surgeon  of  the  ‘Ik-P^rgunnahs. 


To 

J.  A.  F.  H a.wkins,  Esq. 

Register  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

Calcutta,  the  24th  August,  1843. 

Sir, 

1st. — In  transmitting  you  the  sick  returns  of  prisoners  for 
the  Allipore  jail,  and  the  zillah  jails,  I have  the  honor  to  annex 
a copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Mytton  of  the  19th  instantin  which 
1 have  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  might  be  of  great 
advantage  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  sickness,  and  morta- 
lity, among  all  our  Bengal  zillah  prisoners  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  caste,  as  compared  with  the  sickness  and  mortality,  of  the 
Hindoos. — I think  it  would  not  only  be  valuable  in  a statis- 
tical point  of  view,  but  would  be  a guide  to  the  apportioning  of 
food  to  the  two  classes  of  prisoners. 

2nd. — Another  use  of  such  an  enquiry  would  be  that  in  jail, 
(as  we  know  the  number  of  each  class  and  the  number  of 
deaths,)  we  have  a certain  data  to  calculate  upon,  which 
among  the  population  of  our  provinces  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
by  the  census,  or  the  mortality — 1 find  the  idea  of  Mussul- 
mans suffering  more  from  deprivation  of  their  usual  food,  is. 
not  confined  to  myself.  It  will  be  seen  at  page  45,  of  Dr 
Mcilcolmsons  book  that  among  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulman 
Troops,  sent  to  Ceylon,  12-5  per  cent  among  the  Mussul- 
mans suffered  from  Beribery  6-27  per  cent  only  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  another  calulation,  2 ! per  cent.  Mussulmans, 
and  8 per  cent  Hindoos,  attributed  by  the  writer,  to  the  good 
system  of  animal  food,  the  former  had  been  used  to,  which 
they  were  prevented  from  procuring  at  Ceylon  by  the  dear- 
ness of  all  kinds  of  food — and  the  necessary  remittences  to 
their  families. 

3rd. — The  subject  is  of  great  importance  and  as  I 
understand  your  Court  are  about  to  decide  upon  a Table  of 
diet  for  all  the  Bengal  prisoners,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  entering  thus  far  upon  the  subject. — I will  only  add  that 
the  proper  apportioning  of  food  for  prisoners,  has  been  a 
subject  of  great  attention  at  home  of  late,  years.  Generous 
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diet  for  promoting  and  keeping  up  health,  and  strength, 
to  the  active  and  laborious,  is  strongly  advocated  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Macculloch,  generally,  but  particularly, 
as  resisting  the  effects  of  malaria  : — and  Dr.  Pereira,  has 
just  published  a Treatise  on  food  and  diet,  in  which  he 
gives  a tabular  exhibition  of  the  dietaries  allowed  by  the 
poor  Laws  Commissioners,  to  paupers,  and  by  the  Home 
Office  to  Prisoners ; and  some  other  public  Institutions.— 
In  the  report  of  this  extensive  national  association  there  is  a 
learning  towards  a system  of  generous  food,  yet,  Dr  Pereira 
in  his  critical  remarks  on  this  agitated  question,  states,  that 
he  does  not  consider  any  of  them  too  high,  tho* 
some  of  them  <(  may  be  deficient I have  urged  the  necessity 
of  some  encrease  in  animal  food,  and  beg  to  state  that 
with  a knowledge  of  all  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  upon  tins  subject  before  him”  Dr.  Mathew  Truman  who 
is  a member  of  several  learned  societies,  both  British  and 
Foreign,  so  late  as  August  last  year,  published  his  work  on 
food,  and  its  influence  on  health,  and  Disease. — He  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  at  least  some  animal  food  to  sustain 
healthy  life  and  says  at  page  (2)  It  has  the  effect  of  encreas- 
ing  the  quantity  “ of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and  favouring  the 
growth  of  the  muscular  system  he  adds,  “ no  doubt  a per- 
fectly natural  nutrition  of  the  body  cannot  be  obtained 
without  it. — Now,  although  I am  ready  to  admit  in  com- 
mon with  others  who  have  bestowed  great  attention  upon 
this  subject,  that  a small  proportion  of  animal  food  with  a 
proper  supply  of  rice,  fresh  vegetables,  and  condiment,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  body  of  an  active  man  in  health,  yet 
to  attain  this  desirable  object,  we  must  not  bring  down  that 
small  proportion  too  low.  The  quantity,  2 chittacks  of  fish, 
now  given  only  twice  a week  when  cleaned,  dressed,  and 
cooked,  weighs  a mere  trifle  more  than  one  chittack,  inclucl - 
mg  bones , this  may  be  considered  as  two  ounces,  and  this 
given  at  such  distant  periods,  can  1 fear  do  but  very  little  to 
support  nutrition,  and  ward  off  disease  in  working  men,  although 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  prisoners  who  are  confined  in  jail,  and 
who  do  not  work. — l have  remarked  in  some  of  my  communica- 
tions that  the  great  “ healthiness”  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  life 
prisoners  at  Allipore — arose  I thought,  both  from  the  airiness 
of  the  prison — and  from  the  opportunity  each  man  enjoyed  of 
chosing  from  a good  bazar  the  food,  and  condiment,  he  con- 
sidered best  for  himself,  and  I observed  that  in  considerations 
about  food  for  prisoners,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  lat- 
ter circumstance.  Here  I must  beg  to  state  that  I am  by 
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no  means  averse  to  the  ration  system,  I consider  it  lias  many 
advantages — although  the  food  that  may  be  good  for  some, 
may  not  be  so  for  all,  our  constitution,  propensities,  and 
functions,  vary  so  much,  there  is  some  difference  in  what  may 
be  required  by  the  old,  and  the  young — and  the  condiment  also 
to  which  men  may  have  been  accustomed,  may  have  a ma- 
terial effect  upon  their  health.  Nevertheless,  my  system  of 
rations  that  was  adopted  during  26  months  when  4 chittacks 
of  animal  food  was  allowed  every  other  day  to  each  man, 
answered  better  than  any  former  plan  of  pice,  or  ration,  and 
a healthiness  never  before  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  prisoners 
of  our  zillah  was  produced.  It  appears  a part  of  my  duty  to 
enter  upon  all  these  particulars,  that  I may  add  with  others, 
my  best  endeavours  to  assist  your  Court  in  arriving  at  cor- 
rect conclusions,  for  of  late,  the  system  of  feeding  prisoners 
has  been  so  often  changed,  that  it  requires  minute  attention 
to  arrive  at  the  truth — however,  figures  if  correct,  are  not  to 
be  contradicted  and  I would  refer  to  my  Tables  for  three 
periods  of  three  different  rations  for  information  above  al- 
luded to. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

F.  P.  STRONG, 

Aug . 26th,  1843.  Surgeon  of  the  2^-PergunnahSt) 
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No.  1639. 


7th  November , 1843. 

FORWARDED  BY  MAGISTRATE  TO  THE 

SURGEON,  24-FERGUNNAHS. 

To 

The  Magistrate  of  2i-Pergunnahs, 

Nizamut  Adawlut 
Present 

C.  Tuclcer  Esq  > Sir,  The  Court  having  had  before  them 
Judge.  $your  letter  No.  1066  of  the  6th  instant,  direct 
me  to  observe  that  you  must  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  circular  order  of  the  6th  ultimo, 
but  that  you  are  at  liberty  in  communication  with  the  Civil 
Surgeon,  to  make  such  trifling  alterations  as  you  may  think 
necessary. 

As  non  labouring  prisoners  are  very  small  in  number,  and 
sentenced  for  short  periods,  in  comparison  with  prisoners  un- 
der sentence  of  labor,  change  of  diet  is  not  so  necessary  for 
them.  But  the  diet  table  will  of  course  be  reconsidered  on 
the  receipt  of  the  reports  regarding  its  effects  on  the  health 
of  convicts,  which  the  circular  calls  for  at  the  close  of  a 
year. 

I have,  &c. 


(Signed)  F.  HAWKINS, 

Register. 

(True  Copies) 

R.  H.  MYTTON,  Magistrate. 

Fort  William,  £ 

The  17th  November,  1843.  5 


